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On the title page. — The figure of Neith, the goddess of the heavens. 

Her name is spelt NT, followed hj the arch of the heavens as the 

determinative sign. 
Fig. 1. The name of Ptolemy Soter II, Worshipper of the god Euergetes 

and of the god PhUopator, son of the goddess Soter, approved by 

Pthah, like Ba, an image of Amun. 
Fig. 2. A second, nearly the same. 
Fig. 3. The name of Cleopatra. 
Fig. 4. The name of Ptolemy immortal, Alexander immortal, beloved by 

Pthah. 
Fig. 5. View of the temple of Contra-Latopolis. (Denon, pL 53.) 
Fig. 6. A coin of Cleopatra Cocce. (Visconti, Iconographie Grecque.) 
Fig. 7. A coin of Cleopatra and her son, with two eagles. 
Fig. 8. A bas-relief of Ptolemy Alexander worshipping the god Horus. The 

spirit, in the foim of a bird, is holding a sceptre over his head. 

(Lepsius ) 
Fig. 9. A view of the ruins of the Memnonium. (Owen Jones.) 
Fig. 10. A view of the portico of the temple of Quomeh in Thebes. (Hector 

Horeau.) 
Fig. 11. A coin of queen Selene. (Visconti, Iconographie Grecque.) 
Fig. 12. The names The Great Queen Berenice and Ptdemy immortal 

exalted, Alexander immortcU beloved by Pthah. 
Fig. 13. The name of Ptolemy Neus Dionysus. 
Fig. 14. An Egyptian priest pi-esenting fire and water. 
Fig. 15. The statues of the gods carried out in barges on the Nile, in sacred 

procession. From the sarcophagus of Amyrtftus in the British 

Museum. 
Fig. 16. A statue of the cat-headed goddess Pasht seated. From the Britii^h 

Museum. 
Fig. 17. The goddesses Isis and Nephthys laying out a dead body, and the god 

Anubis making a mummy. (Young's Hieroglyphics, pi. 68.) 
Fig. 18. Enemies painted on the soles of the shoes. 
Fig. 19. A mummy with its three cases, all made of wood. In the Museum 

of Dr. Lee at Hartwell. From its style it would seem to have been 

made at Memphis, under the rule of the Persians. 
Fig. 20. A drawing from a papyrus in the British Museum, of a lion playing 

at chess or draughts with a homed ass or unicorn. By the side of 
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it, for comparison's sake, is placed a copy from one of the ancient 

sculptures, representing Rameses II. and his queen playing at the 

same game. 
Fig. 21. The name of Cleopatra immortai Trypfuena, followed by a sitting 

figm^e, and having after the first word the letters T, S, the feminine 

termination. 
Fig. 22. The head of Cleopatra, the last queen of Egypt. From a coin in the 

British Museum. ' 
Fig. 23. Elevation of one of the arched water-cisterns under Alexandria. 

(Norden's Travels.) 
Fig. 24. An Alexandrian galley or ship of war, having the roof of the steei's- 

man's hut shaped like the queen's helmet. From a coin of Cleopatra 

in the Pembroke Collection. 
Fig. 25. The names of Cleopatra and her son Csesarion, spelt Cleopatras and 

Caiaaros in the Greek genitive, as is usual upon their coins. 
Fig. 26. The ruins of the Temple of Mandoo at Hermonthis. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 27. An alabaster jar for ointment. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 28. A coin of Cleopatra and Antony. 
Fig. 29. Another of the same. 

Fig. 30. Another of the same. From the British Museum. 
Fig. 31. View of the interior of a Roman forti'ess at Alexandria, called by 

Antony the Timoninm. (Description de FEgypte, vol. v. pi. 35.) 
Fig. 32. Capital of a column formed of Lotus flowers, out of which rise four 

flill-faced heads of a goddess, and upon these rests the model of a 

temple. From the temple of Dendera. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 33. The god Horus between Isis and Nephthys. From a porcelain group 

of the same size. 
Fig. 34. The name of Augustus Caesar, written Autocrator Caisaros immortai, 

beloved by Pthah and Isis, The second name is in the genitive 

case, while the first is in the nominative. 
Fig. 35. Statue of an Egyptian playing upon the back of a crocodile. It is of 

Roman workmanship. In the British Museum. 
Fig. 36. View of the Kilometer in the island of Elephantine, being a flight of 

steps with a scale of cubits on the walL (Young's Hieroglyphics, 

pi. 62.) 
Fig. 37. Ground plan of ancient Alexandria. D is tha palace of the Ptolemies, 

joined by an underground passage to Q the theatre. R is the 

Csesarium or new palace, in front of which stood the two obelisks. 

K is the Museum, S is the Sema, afterwards perhaps the monasteiy 

of St. Athanasius. 
Fig. 38. Plan of a circular room in the Catacombs under Alexandria. (Norden's 

Travels.) 
Fio^. 39. View of a part of the same. (Hector Horeau.) 
Fig. 40. The name of Queen Candace the Ethiopian, spelt K, N, D, A, K, A, 

A, with T, S, the feminine termination. But by a mistake of the 

sculptor we have the character for NEB in place of the eeoond K. 

(Lepsius.) 
Fig. 41. A temple in Mero6, (Lepsius.) 

Fig. 42. A coin of Augustus, with the title Autocrator CcBsar, the aon cf God» 
Fig. 43. The name of Tiberius Caesar. 
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Fig. 44. A marble sun-dial in the British Museum, The notch at the top 
would receive the horizontal gnomon, and then the lines would 
divide the time of daylight from sunrise to sunset into twelve 
hours. 

Fig. 45. Elevation of the portico of the temple of Tentyra. (Denou, pi. 39.) 

Fig. 46. View in the interior of the same. (Owen Jones.) 

Fig, 47. Figure of the Pigmy god Pthah of Memphis, in the British Museum. 

Fig. 48. A stone pillow for a priest's head. From a model of the siime size. 

Fig. 49. The name of Caligula, written The king of kings autocrator, beloved 
by Pthah and Isis, Cains Caisaro8 Qermanicus immortai. 

Fig. 50. The name of Claudius, written The king of kings autocrator, Tiberius 
Claudius, 

Fig. 51. The papyrus plant in flower. 

Fig. 52. A wine jar in which the Greek and Sicilian wines were imported into 
Alexandria. 

Fig. 53. View in the interior of the temple of Latopolis. (Wilkinson's 
Thebes.) 

Fig. 64. The hicroglyphical word Tear, 

Fig. 55. The name of Nero, written approved by four emperors, beloved by Ha 
and Amun, autocrator Neroni, 

Fig. 56. A ship of burden for the voyage between Alexandria and Italy. It 
has two masts, each cariying a sail, a rudder on each side near the 
stem, the horse'^ head of the Phofuicians at the prow, and a shelter 
for tlie steersman at the helm. (From the Roman Coins.) 

Fig. 57. A coin of Malta, bearing Osiris between two winged goddesses. 
British Museum. 

Fig. 58. Plan of tlie temple of Chem on the island of Malta. It is not unlike 
the plan of the church of St. Vitali at Kavenna, and that of a 
temple at Canusium, and that of the temple of Minerva Medica in 
Rome. (Bartlett's Overland Journey.) 

Fig. 59. A coin of the Island of Cossyra. The female head upon it is oi*na- 
mented with the sacred snake of the Egyptians fastened to the 
forehead. British Museum. 

Fig. 60. A coin of Nero, bearing the ship in which he sailed. British 
Museum. 

Page 131. A knot of water plants, often engiaved on the thrones of kings and 
gods. 

Fig. 61. A coin of Galba, dated Lokabantos, B, in the second year \ witJi the 
head of Sei&pis, being a Jupiter with a basket on his head. 

Fig. 62. The name of Vespasian, spelt lESP ASANAS. 

Fig. 63. The goddess of the sacred tree pouring wisdom into the mouth of a 
philosopher, and into the mouth of his soul, (l^gypt. Inscrip. 2nd 
Series, pi. 81.) 

Fig. 64. The name of Titus, written Autocrator Titus Caisaros, 

Kig. 65. The name of Domitian, written Autocrator Caisaros Domitianus 
blessed Germanicus, The word Blessed is written with NT, for 
NOUTE, followed by a whip, the seepti-e of Osiris, as the deter- 
minative sign to explain these two letters, which in other places 
would have another meaning. 

Fig, 66. The side and back of the mummy of a fish. In Dr. Lee's Museum. It 
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is not impossible that this mummy, though not a modem forgery, 
may contain no fish, but be a false mummy forged by the ancients. 
(J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 67. A triangle representing the trinity of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, as 

described by Plutarch. From a small stone of the same size. 
Fig. 68. The infant Horus with a finger to his mouth, and the large lock of 
hair over his right ear. From a porcelain figure of the same 
size. At the back is a hole through it, so that it might be worn 
upon a string like a charm. 
Fig. 69. Isis nursing the infant Hoi-us on her lap. From a porcelain group of 

the same size. 
Fig. 70. A Roman engraved gem with the bust of Harpocrates. 
Fig. 71. CJoins of Domitian, one the front with his head, and three reverses: 
1 St. Of the year eleven ; figure of Hope. 
2nd. Of the year nine ; a god in form of winged sphinx, holding 

with one paw the wheel of eternity. 
3rd. Of the year eleven ; a horse at full gallop, canying a snake as 
its rider, being a representation of Death upon a pale hoi*se. 
Fig. 72. A coin of Nerva with a palm tree, and the words Fisci Judaici 
Calumnia Sublata ; and the letters S C, meaning By the decree of 
the Senate. In the British Museum. 
Fig. 73. The name of Trajan, written Autocrator CcBsar Nerva Trajantts 
blessed Germanicus Dacicus, The D in Dadcus is written with 
Nt, as it is in the name of Darius in Fig. 180, Vol. I. The R in 
• Nei-va is here a hawk, a character which is more usually an A, 
but sometimes the syllable Hor, for the name of the god Horus, and 
hence an R. 
Fig. 74. Six coins of Trajan. In the British Museum : 

1st. Of the year seven ; the triune god under the form of a winged 
sphinx, with three faces, holding with one paw the wheel of 
eternity. 
2nd. Of the year fifteen ; a sphinx in the form of a crocodile's 

body, with the upper half of a woman. 
3rd. Of the year fifleen ; two jars each with the head of a god, 

representing the good and evil principle of the Gnostics. 
4th. Of the year sixteen; Plenty, under the form of a woman 

holding a cornucopia, standing between two sphinxes. 
5th. Of the year one; the Nile with its rise of sixteen cubits, 
represented by a bearded old man leaning on his left elbow, 
and holding in his right hand a cornucopia, on the top of 
which sits a little Cupid, who points to the figure 16, to 
say that that year the river had sixteen such cupids, cubits, 
or measures of increase. 
6th. Of the year twelve ; a charioteer driving two snakes in place 
of horses. 
Fig. 75. A temple in the city of Petra, carved out of the rock, haviog 
Corinthian columns of the second century of our era. (Bartlett^s 
Forty Days in the Desert.) 
Fig. 76. A coin of Trajan's fourteenth year. He is in a chariot drawn l^ foisr 
elephants ; Victoiy offers him a crown. 
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Fig. 77. A coin of Trajan's sixteenth year, on his sailing away from Alexandria. 

Fig. 78. The name of Hadiian, written AtUoarator Catsaros, Tr<yanus 
Adrianus blessed. 

Fig. 79. The restoration of a triamphal arch at Antinoopolis. (Description de 
I'Egyptc, vol iv. pi. 68.) 

Fig. 80. A coin of the year twenty-one of Hadrian, having on one side the 
head of the hero Antinotts, with a lotus flower on his forehead ; on 
the other side Antinolis on horseback in the character of Mercury. 

Fig. 81. The rose-coloured lotus, the Nymphcsa Indioa of Linnaeus. 

Fig. 82. The two colossal statues of Amunothph III., with the sun rising over 
the plain of Thebes. (H. Horeaa.) 

Fig. 83. The astronomical well at Syene ; from the mosaic of Prseneste. 

Fig. 84. A coin of Hadrian's sixteenth year, on the queen's leaving Alexandria. 

Fig. 85. A god with the characteristics of Ha, Horus, and Osiris. 

Fig. 86. A Gnostic gem, with a god having a human body and ass*s head. 
In the British Museum. 

Fig. 87. A scarabeens and sun, meaning Horus Ra. 

Fig. 88. A Gnostic gem, having a god in the form of a sphinx riding on 
horseback and trampling down the serpent of widi:edness. The 
figure of Victory is offering him a crown. This is the white horse 
mentioned in Kev. vi. 2, its tail ends with a serpent, like the horses 
described in Rev. ix. 10. In the British Museum. 

Fig. 89. A Gnostic gem, with a serpent having a glory round its head. The 
inscription seems to say to the spirit of death ; Hurt me not. In 
the British Museum. Another Gnostic gem, bearing an aimed 
man with two serpents for his 1^ and a cock's h^. On his 
shield is written I, A, 0, for Jehovah, and around him Abrasax, or 

JIurt me not, from the Coptic JULTIGD'C^K* 

Fig. 90. Six coins of Hadrian's reign. In the British Museum: 
1st. Of the year ten, a jar with human head. 
2nd. Of the year seven; the serpent of evil with the head of 

Serapis. 
3rd. Of the year eighteen ; Horus standing upon an eagle, between 

the heads of Isis and Serapis. 
4th. Of the yeai' eighteen ; the busts of Isis and Serapis. 
5th. Of the year ten ; two crowned serpents ; one of Goodness with 

the swollen chest, and the other of Evil, with the tongue 

out ready to bite. 
6th. Of the year eighteen ; two jars with human heads, probably 

representing the good and evil principle, like the third and 

fifth. 
Fig. 91. The name of Antoninus, written Autocrator Catsaros Ardonintts 
S^Histos, The T, S, with which the last word ends, are those with 
which the feminine names ended in earlier times. 
Fig. 92. Another of the year two; a bust of Mercury, with a palm branch, 

a phoenix, to mark the period. British Museum. 
Fig. 93. A coin of Antoninus dated in his sixth year, with the bird phoenix 
wearing a gloiy, and the word Aion to mark the banning of a 
new age. In the British Museum. 
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Fig. 94. Foar coins of Antoninus. In the British Museum : 

1st. Of tlie year eight; the planet Jupiter in Sagittarius. 
2nd. Of the year eight ; the moon in Cancer. 
3rd. Of the year two; the planet Mercury in Gemini. 
4th. Of the year eight ; the sun, as Apollo, in Leo. 
Fig. 95. Claudius Ptolemy's Astrolabe, .drawn from his description of the 
instrument in tiie fifth book of his Constructio Magna. Its purpose 
is to measure the longitude and latitude of the stars and planets. 
The latitude is measured directly, by the angular distance of the 
body from the ecliptic circle ; and the longitude indirectly, by the 
difference of longitude between these bodies and the sun. The 
largest circle but one in the drawing, is the meridian which passes 
through the pole of the equator and the pole of the ecliptic. To 
this meridian the ecliptic circle is fixed at right angles, and the 
intersection of these two circles is the first point of Aries. This 
meridian is mounted, and revolves on a broken axis which is the 
pole of the equator, and it carries a second broken axis which is the 
pole of the ecliptic. To this latter axis an outer and an inner circle 
are attached, which revolve, and thus mark on the ecliptic their 
distance in longitude from the meridian circle. To use the astrolabe, 
the outer circle is moved and clamped to the ecliptic at the degree 
of the sun's known longitude, and then the instrument is moved on 
the pole of the equator, till that circle throws no shadow. The 
inner circle is then moved till the eye, looking along its plane, 
decides that it hides the centre of the moon. The degree it touches 
on the ecliptic is then the moon's longitude. Again this inner 
circle is double, or it carries a second which revolves i-ound their 
common centre in their common plane, and carries two points to 
guide the sight. These points are then turned towards the moon, 
and they thus measure its latitude above or below the ecliptic. 
In the same way the difference of longitude between any other two 
bodies is measured, and the latitude of one of them. 
Fig. 96. The name of Aurelius, written Autocrator Caisaros Antonintts^ 

Haroias blessed. 
Fig. 97. A statue of the god of the Nile, leaning on a sphinx, and holding the 
horn of plenty in his left arm. Around him are playing sixteen 
little cupids to mark the sixteen cubits which the river rises. The 
sphinx has the bust of a woman instead of that of a mian, as in 
earlier days. (Visconti, Museo Pio-Clenientino.) 
Fig. 98. Three coins of Aurelius. In the British Museum : 
1st. The full-faced head of Serapis. 
2nd. Of the year eighteen ; a woman seated, holding in her right 

hand the sodes of justice, and in her left the horn of 

plenty. 
3rd. Of the year twelve ; the Pharos lighthouse, by the side of 

which the goddess Isis is holding up a sail, which is blown 

towards the lighthouse, and perhaps mai*ks the voyage of 

the emperor to Alexandria in that year. 
Fig. 99. Three kinds of Alexandrian handwriting : — 

Ist. Quick writing firom a papyrus, written a.d. 136. ^ In the 
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year one of Antoninus Csesar our Lord." (Toung^s Hiero- 
glyphics, pi. 52.) 
2nd. Book writing fi*om the Ephraem MS. of the Bible, written 
about A.D. 450. ** And confessedly great.'* — 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
3rd. Book writing in Latin from the Beza MS. of the Bible, written 
about A.D. 450. ** All ; and they honoured God, saying." 
Fig. 100. A young man clothed with leopard's skin, and wearing the single 

lock of hair at his right ear. From a tablet of the i-eign of 

Cleopatra. (Egyptian loscriptions, pi. 72.) 
Page 194. A god, or trinity, formed of Horns with hawk's body, Knef with 

ram's head, and the pigmy Pthah of Memphis. 
Fig. 101. The name of Commodus, written Autoorator OommodttSj living for 

ever. 
Fig. 102. A bald-headed priest, carrying an Anubis-staff. From a small bronze. 
Fig. 103. Four jars, in which were placed those less solid parts of the body 

which could not be preserved in the mummy. They have as lids 

the heads of the four lesser gods of the dead. Amset, the carpenter, 

has a man's head; Hepi, the diV/^er, an ape's head; Smotef, the 

ctttteTf a jackal's head ; Snouf, the bleeder, a hawk's head. 

(J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 104. A procession of the serpent-charmer, the scribe, the prophet, or 

ventriloquist, and the singer. From a bas-relidf of Greek work. 

(Bartoli's Adiniranda, pi. 16.) 
Fig. 105. The figure of a soothsayer, carrying an hour-glass. (Burton's 

Excerpta.) 
Fig. 106. The statue of a Pastophorus, or shrine bearer, of the roign of Hophra, 

B.C. 590. In the British Museum. 
Fig. 107. A coin called a Cistophorus, in the Pembroke collection. 
Fig. 108. Six Coptic letters, with the hieroglyphics from which they were 

copied. These were added to the Greek alphabet to form the new 

Coptic alphabet. 
Fig. 1 09. Hieroglyphics from the Rosetta stone. ** For this to him the 

immortal gods gave victory, life, and power, and the other blessings 

of a kingdom.*' (Egyptian Inscriptions, pi. 50.) 
Fig. 110. Hieratic writing from a mummy case. ** Honour to the deified lady 

of the house (her figure), Taioua (her figure), deceased.'* 

(Egyptian Inscriptions, pi. 52.) 
Fig. 111. Enchorial writing from the Rosetta stone. ** Ptolemy and Arsinoe, 

gods." (Young's Hieroglyphics, pi. 16.) 
Fig. 112. The hieroglyphical words Water, Name, and Lord of Battles. 
Page 221. A man and his wife worshipping the sun above ; and their muIs 

worshipping it in the regions below. Papyrus in British Museum. 
Fig. 113. A coin of Septimia Zenobia, dated in her fifth year. 
Fig. 114. A coin of Vaballathus Athenodorus, dated in his fifth year, having on 

the other side the head of Aurelian with the date of his second year. 
Fig. 115. A coin of Domitius Domitianus, having on the other side the figure 

of a young man holding a cornucopia and an eagle standing beside 

him ; with the inscription, Genio Populi Romani, and at foot 

A. L. E. for Alexandria. British Museum. 
Fig. 116. A coin of Severina, dated in the seventh year of Aurelian. 
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Fig. 117, A coin of Numerianus, of his third year, struck by Trajan's second 

legion. 
Fig. 118. Diocletian's Column in Alexandra, formerly kno¥m hy the name of 

Pompey's Pillar. (Denon, pi. 9.) 
Fig. 119. A hero in a Phrygian dress stabbing a bull in honour of Mifhra. 

A dog and a snake are lapping up the blood. In the British 

Museum. 
Page 250. Horus-Ra as the vault of heaven. From a papyi'us in the British 

Museum. 
Fig. 120. A coin of Constantius, having the phoenix with a glory r.und its head 

standing upon the globe. Around is written, Fel. Temp. Reparatio. 

On the other side is the head of the emperor with his name, 

Flavius Julius Constantins Pius Felix Augustus. 
Fig. 121. View of the White Monastery. (Denon.) 
Fig. 122. Plan of the same. (Denon.) 
Fig. 123. The Date-Palm of Lower Egypt. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 124. The interior of a rock temple near Ferras, above Abou Simbd, 

having the Bgure of Our Saviour with a glory I'ound his head 

painted on the ceiling. The temple was built by king Anemneb, 

about B.C. 1200. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 125. The courtyard of the temple of Medinet Aoou, showing the small 

Greek columns, the remains of the Christian church which was 

built within the area, (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 126. Buildings in Hibe in the Great Oasis. (Hoskins.) 
Fig. 127. Sculpture at Asseboua, where the pagan god has been removed and 

the figure of St. Peter painted in his place to receive the offerings 

of Kameses H. (Nubie, par Gau, pi. 45.) 
Fig. 128. Writing from Wady Mokatteb, near Mount Sinai, beginning * * * 

y^^l ♦ ♦ ♦ ]'^^*77. In memory of* * * memory o/ ♦ * ♦ ; 

using the Chaldee form, t'H^*!* ^^^ *^® Hebrew 1")^t. The 

thiixl line ends with Q7ti^» f^^^^^^i' 
Page 326. Rameses II. trampling on his enemies. (A bas-relief in British 

Museum.) 
Fig. 129. A temple at Calabshe, burnt by fire. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 130. A picture of Science holding up a plant of mandrake to be painted 

by the artist and described by the author. From a MS. of 

IMoscorides, written a.d. 507. (Agincourt, vol. iii. 26.) 
Page 342. Isis, as the Dog-Star, rising heliacally fjom the zodiac of the 

Memnonium. (Burton's £xcerpta.) 
Fig. 131. A view of the Monastery of St. Catharine, at the foot of Mount 

Sinai. (Bartlett's Forty Days.) 
Fig. 132. A view of the Monastery of St. Paul, the firet hermit. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 133. The interior of the same. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 134. An obelisk standing at Auxum in Abyssinia. (Salt's Travels.) 
Fig. 135. Ruined tower at Taposiris. (Description de I'Egypte, vol. v. pi. 43.) 
Fig. 136. A coin of Justinian, with the head in profile, and the value marked 

I.B. for 12. British Museum. 
Fig. 137. A coin of Justinian. The head has a full face. The value is marked 

A*l* ^^^ 3^* British Museum. These both have the cross, the 
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emblem of Christianity, and the letters Alex, for Alexaiidiia, where 

they were struck. 
Fig. 138. View of the end of the Roman castle at Babylon or old Cairo. 

(Pocock's Travels.) 
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THE HISTOEY OF EGYPT. 



CHAPTER XI. 



OLEOPATBA OOGCB AND PTOLEMT 80TEB II.; CLEOPATRA COCCK 
AND PTOLEMT ALEXANDER; PTOLEMT BOTBR II.; CLEO- 
PATRA BERENICE ; PTOLEMT ALEXANDER II. ; PTOLEMT NEUS 
DI0NTSU8. B.C. 116 — 51. 

(1) On the death of Ptolemy Euergetes II., his widow Cleo- 
patra Cocce would have chosen her younger son, j^^^j^^j^ 
Ptolemy Alexander, then a child, for her partner ub. xxxix. 
on the throne, most likely because it would have ^' 
been longer in the course of years before ho would 
have claimed his share of power ; but she was forced, by a 
threatened rising of the Alexandrians, to make her elder son 
king. Before, however, she would do this, she made a treaty 
with him, which would strongly prove, if anything were still 
wanting, the vice and meanness of the Egyptian court. It 
was, that, although married to his sister Cleopatra, of whom 
he was very fond, he should put her away, and marry his 
younger sister Selene ; because the mother hoped that Selene 
would be false to her husband s cause, and weaken his party 
in the state by her treachery : she planned the unhappiness 
of two children and the guilt of a third. Perhaps history 
can hardly show another marriage so wicked and unnatural, 
or a reign so little likely to end without a civil war. 

(2) Ptolemt took the name of Soter II., though he is 
more often called Lathtrus, from a stain upon his face in 
the form of a leaf, pricked into his skin in honour of Osiris 
(see Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, two forms of his name). He was 
also called Philometor ; and we learn from an inscription on 
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Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



a temple at Apollinopolis Parva, that both these name8 
pausanias, formed part ,of the style in which the public acts 

inscript. ^*^ ^° *^^® reign ; it is dedi- 
Letronne, cated hy "the Queen Cleopatra 

Kecherches. ^^^ g^^^g ptolemy, godsPhilo- 

mctores, Soteres, and his children," 

without mentioning his wife. Here, as 

in Persia and Judaea, the king's mother 

often held rank above his wife. The 

name of Philometor was given to him 

by his mother, because, though he had 

reached the years of manhood, she 

wished to act as his guardian ; but her 

unkindness to him was so remarkable 

that historians have thought that it was 

a nickname. The mother and the son were jointly styled 

sovereigns of Egypt ; but they lived apart, and in distrust of 

one another, each surrounded by his own friends; while 

Cleopatra's stronger mind and greater skill in kingcraft 

gained for her the larger share of power. Can we wonder 

that under such heads the monarchy was tottering to its 

fall? 

(3) Cleopatra the daughter, who gained our pity for being 
Justinus P"* away by her husband at the command of her 

ub.xxxix. mother, soon forfeited it by the steps which she 
^' then took. She made a treaty of marriage with 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, the Mend of her late husband, who 
was struggling in unnatural warfare for the throne of Syria 
with his brother Antiochus Grypus, the husband of her sister 
Tryphasna ; and in her way to Syria she stopped at Cyprus, 
where she raised a large army and took it with her as her 
dower, to help her new husband against his brother and her 
sister. 

(4) With this addition to his army Cyzicenus thought his 
forces equal to those of his brother ; he marched against 
him and gave him battle. But he was beaten, and he fled 
with his wife Cleopatra ; and they shut themselves up in the 
city of Antioch. Grypus and Tryphaena then laid siege to 
the city, and Trypheena soon took her revenge on her sister 
for coming into Syria to marry the brother and rival of her 
husband. The city was taken ; and Trypheena ordered her 
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sister to be torn from the temple into which she had fled, 
and to be put to death. In vain Grypus urged that he did 
not wish his victory to be stained by the death of a sister ; 
that Cleopatra was by marriage his sister as well as hers ; 
that she was the aunt of their children ; and that the gods 
would punish them if they dragged her from the altar. But 
Tryphaena was merciless and unmoved ; she gave her own 
orders to the soldiers ; and Cleopatra was killed as she clung 
with her arms to the statue of the goddess. This unnatural 
cruelty, however, was soon overtaken by punishment; in 
the next battle Cyzicenus was the conqueror, and he put 
TryphsBna to death, to quiet the ghost of her murdered 
sister. 

(5) In the third year of her reign Cleopatra Cocce ., , , 

^ aX. ' ^ ;i ^ n xv at Porphyrins. 

gave the island of Cyprus to her younger son Alex- ap. scaiig. 
ander, as an independent kingdom, thinking that *-^-ii*- 
he would be. of more use to her there, in upholding Pdnsaniaa, 
her power against his brother Lathyrus, than he ^^•'•^• 
could be at Alexandria. 

(6) In the last reign Eudoxus had been intrusted by Euer- 
getes with a vessel and a cargo for a trading voyage 

of discovery towards India ; and in this reign he ^l^^' 
uas again sent by Cleopatra down the Red Sea to 
tiude with the unknown countries in the east. How far he 
went may be doubted, but he brought back with him from 
the coast of Africa the prow of a ship ornamented with a 
horse's head, the usual figure-head of the Carthaginian ships. 
This he showed to the Alexandrian pilots, who knew it as 
belonging to one of the Phenician ships of Cadiz or Gib- 
raltar. Eudoxus justly argued that this prow proved that it 
was possible to sail round Africa, and to reach India by sea 
from Alexandria. The government, however, would not fit 
him out for' a third voyage ; but' his reasons were strong 
enough to lead many to join him, and others to help him 
with money, and he thereby fitted out three vessels on this 
attempt to sail round Africa by the westward voyage. He 
passed the Pillars of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, and 
then turned southward. He even reached that part of Africa 
where the coast turns eastward. Here he was stopped by 
his ships wanting repair. The only knowledgp that he 
brought back for us is, that the natives of that western coast 
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were of nearly the same race, as the Ethiopians on the eastern 
coast. He was able to sail only part of the way back^ and 
he reached Mauritania with di&culty by land. He thence 
returned home, where he met with the fate not unusual to 
early travellers. His whole story was doubted ; and the 
geographers at home did not believe that he had ever visited 
the countries that he attempted to describe. 

(7) The people of Lower Egypt were, as we have seen, of 
several races ; and, as each of the surrounding nations was 
in its turn powerful, that race of men was uppermost in 
Lower Egypt. Before the fall of Thebes the Copts ruled 
in the Delta ; when the free states of Greece held the first 
rank in the world, even before the time of Alexander's con- 
quests, the Greeks of Lower Egypt were masters of their 
fellow-countrymen ; and now that Judaea, under the bravery 
of the Maccabees, had gained among nations a rank far 
higher than what its size entitled it to, the Egyptian Jews 
found that they had in the same way gained weight in 

Jose bus -Alexandria. Cleopatra had given the. command of 
Antiq. ' her army to two Jews, Chelcias and Ananias, the 
xiii. 18. g^jjg q£ Onias, the priest of Heliopolis ; and hence, 
when the civil war broke out between the Jews and Samari- 
tans, Cleopatra helped the Jews, and perhaps for that same 
reason Lathyrus helped the Samaritans. He sent six thou- 
sand men to his friend Antiochus Cyzicenus to be led against 
the Jews, but this force was beaten by the two sons of Hyr- 
canus the high priest. 

(8) By this act Lathyrus must have lost the good^will of 
the Jews of Lower Egypt, and hence Cleopatra again ventured 
to choose her own partner on the throne. She raised a riot 

in Alexandria against him, in the tenth year of their 

^'p?*sSig!' ^®^g^j ^^ ^® putting to death some of her friends, 

or more likely, as Pausanias says, by showing to 

the people some of her eunuchs covered with blood, who she 

said were wounded by him ; and she forced him to fly from 

juBtinus, -^SyP** She took from him his wife Selene, whom 

lib. 3ucxix. she had before thrust upon him, and who had boime 

*' him two children ; and allowed him to withdraw to 

the kingdom of Cyprus, from which she recalled her favourite 

sen Alexander to reign with her in Egypt (see Fig. 3 and 

Fig. 4, Cleopatra and Alexander). 
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(9) During these years the building was going forward of 
the beautiful temple at the city, afterwards named 

by the Eomous Contra-Lato- x!k^°' 
polis, on the other side of the ^<<^«. 

Nile from Latopolis or Esne '' ' ' ' 

I ^ (see Pig. 5). Little now remains of it 

— bnt its massive portieo, upheld by two 

rows of four columns each, having the 

Bun with outstretched wings carved on 

the overhanging oaves. The earliest 

names found among the hien^Iyphics 

with which its walls are covered are 

those of Cleopatra Cocce, and her sou 

Ptolemy Sotor, while the latest name is 

rig.3. ng.<. ji^j ^ jj^g Emperor (!oraniodus. Even 

under Cleopatra Cocce, who was nearly the worst of the 

family, the bnilding of these great temples did not cease. 



)h 



(10) The two Bona were so fiu- puppets in the hands of 
their clever bat wicked mother, that on the recall 
of Alexander, no change was seen in the govern- '^ 
ment beyond that of the names which were placed at the 
head of the public acts. The former year wag 
called the tenth of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Soter, ^^^^™' 
and this year was called the eleventh of Cleopatra, 
and eighth of Ptolemy Alexander ; as Alexander connted his 
years from the time when he was Bent with the title of king 
to Cyprns, As he was, like his brother, under the guidance 
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of bis mother, tie was like him in the hieroglyj)hical inscrip- 
tions called mother loving. 

(11) While the kingdoms of Egypt and Syria were alike 
weakened by civil wars, and by the vices of their kings, 
JudsBa, as we have seen, had risen under the wise govern- 

Joaephus, ^^^nt of the Maccabccs to the rank of an indepen- 
Atitiq. dent state ; and latterly Aristobulus, the eldest son 

'^"' * of Hyrcanus, and afterwards Alexander Jannaens, 
his second son, had made themselves kings. But Gaza, 
Ptolemais, £ind some other cities, bravely refused to part with 
their liberty, and sent to Lathyrus, then king of Cyprus, for 
help. This was not, however, done without many misgiv- 
ings ; for some were wise enough to see that, if Lathyrus 
helped them, Cleopatra would, on the other hand, help their 
king Jannasus ; and when Lathyrus landed at Sicaminos 
with thirty thousand men, the citizens of Ptolemais refused 
even to listen to a message from him. 

(12) The city of Gaza then eagerly sent for the help 
which the city of Ptolemais refused. Lathyrus drove back 
JannaBUS, and marched upon Asochis, a city of Galilee, where 
he scaled the walls on the sabbath-day, and took ten thou- 

jose bus ^^^^ prisoners, and a large booty. He then sat 
Antiq. ' down bcfore the city of Saphoris, but left it on 
xiii.21. iiearing that Jannaeus was marching against him 
on the other side of the Jordan, at the bead of a force larger 
than his owe. He crossed the river in face of the Jewish 
army, and routed it with great slaughter. The Jewish his- 
torian adds, that between thirty and fifty thousand men 
were slain upon the field of battle, and that the women and 
children of the neighbouring villages were cruelly put to death. 

(13) Cleopatra now began to fear that her son Latbyrus 
would soon make himself too powerful, if not checked in his 
career of success, and that he might be able to march upon 
Egypt. She therefore mustered her forces, and put them 
under the command of Chelcias and Ananias, her Je\vish 
generals. She sent her treasure, her will, and the children of 
Alexander, to the island of Cos, as a place of safety, and then 
marched with the army into Palestine, having sent forward 
her son Alexander with the fleet. By this movement 
Lathyrus was unable to keep his ground in Coele-Syria, and 
he took the bold step of marching towards Egypt. But he 
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was quickly followed by Chelcias, and his army was routed, 
though Chelcias lost his life in the battle. Cleopatra, alter 
taking Ptolemais, sent part of her army to help that which 
had been led by Chelcias ; and Lathyrus was forced to shut 
himself up in Gaza. Soon after this the campaign ended, 
by Lathyrus returning to his own kingdom of Cyprus, and 
Cleopatra to Egypt. 

(14) On this success, Cleopatra was advised to seize upon 
the throne of JannsBUs, and again to add to Egypt the pro- 
vinces of Palestine and Coele-ISyria, which had so long made 
part of the kingdom of her forefathers. We may be quite 
sure that this cruel overbearing woman, who had never yet 
been guided by any feeling of right or dislike for war, did 
not yield to the reasons of her general Ananias through any 
kind feeling towards his countrymen ; but the Jews of Lower 
Egypt were too strong to be treated with slight ; it was by 
the help of the Jews that Cleopatra had driven her son 
Lathyrus out of Egypt ; they formed a large part of the 
Egyptian armies, which were no longer even conjmanded by 
Greeks ; and it must have been by these clear and unanswer- 
able reasons that Ananias was able to turn the queen from 
the thoughts of this conquest, and to renew the league 
between Egypt and Judsea. 

(16) Cleopatra, however, was still afraid that Lathyrus 
would be helped by his friend, Antiochus Cyzicenus, j^gti^^g 
to conquer Egypt, and she therefore kept up the lib. xxxix. 
quarrel between the brothers by again sending ** 
troops to help Antiochus Grypus ; and lastly, she gave him 
in marriage her daughter Selene, whom she Lad before 
forced upon Lathyrus. She then sent an army against 
Cyprus ; and Lathyrus was beaten and forced to fly from the 
island. Cleopatra then put to death the general because he 
had allowed her son to escape alive. 

(16) In the middle of this reign died Ptolenxy Apion, 
king of Cyrene. He was the half-brother of Livy, 
Lathyrus and Alexander, and having been made Epit. ixx. 
king of Cyrene by his father, Euergetes II., he had ®*^' ^^• 
there reigned quietly for twenty years. Being between 
Egypt and Carthage, then called the Koman province of 
Africa, and having no army which he could lead against the 
Boman legions, he had placed himself under the guardianship 
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of Eome; he had bought a truce during his lifetime, by 
making the Boman people his heirs in his will, so that on 
his death they were to have his kingdom. Cyrene had been 
part of Egypt for above two hundred years, and was usually 
governed by a younger son or brother of the king. But on 
the death of Ptolemy Apion, the Boman senate, who had 
latterly been grasping at everything within their reach, claimed 
his kingdom as their inheritance, and in the flattering 
language of their decree by which the country was enslaved, 
they declared Cyrene free ; and from that time forward it 
was little better than a province of Borne. 

(17) Ptolemy Alexander, who had been a mere tool in the 
Justinu ^*^^s ^^ ^^s mother, was at last tired of his gilded 
ub. xxxix. chains ; but he saw no means of throwing them of£, 

^' or of gaining that power in the state which his 
birth and title, and the age which he had then reached, ought 
to have given him. The army was in favour of his mother, 
and an unsuccessful effort would certainly have been 
punished with death ; so he took perhaps the only path open 
to him, he left Egypt by stealth, and chose rather to quit his 
throne and palace than to live surrounded by the creatures of 
his mother, and in daily fear for his life. 

(18) Cleopatra might well doubt whether she could keep 
her throne against both her sons, and she therefore sent 
messengers with fair promises to Alexander, to ask him to 
return to Egypt. But he knew his mother too well ever 
again to trust himself in her hands; and while she was 
taking steps to have him put to death on his return, he 
formed a plot against her life by letters. In this double 
game Alexander had the advantage of his mother; her 
character was so well known that he needed not to be told 
of what was going on ; while she perhaps thought that the 
son, whom she had so long ruled as a child, would not dare 

to act as a man. Alexander's plot was of the two 

^ap!*sSufc' *^® ^®^* ^^^' *^^ ^^ ^^® reaching Egypt his mother 
was pat to death. Thus died, by the orders of her 
favonrite son, after a reign of twenty-eight years, this wicked 
woman, who had married the husband of her mother, who 
had made her daughters marry and leave their husbands at 
her pleasure, who had made war upon one son, and had 
plotted the death of the other. 
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(19) Bat Alesonder did not long enjoy Qie fruits of hie 

murder. The next year the AleiandriaaB rose jusiinm, 
against him in a fury. He was hated not so much u^- ixiii. 
perhaps for the murder of his mother, as for the '' 
cruelties nhich he hnd been guilty of, or at least had to 
bear the blame of, while he reigned with her. Hia 
own soldiers turned against him, and he was forced '^J^^ig'' 
to seek his safety by fiying en board a vessel in 
the harbour, and ha left Egypt with his wife and daughter. 
He was followed by a fleet under the command of Tyrrhus, 
but he reached Myno, a city of Lycia, in safety i and after- 
wards, in crossing over to Cyprus, he was met by 
an Egyptian fleet under ChiBreaa, and killed in '"""' 
battle. 

(20) Though others may have been guilty of more crimes, 
Alexander had perhaps the fewest good qualities of any of 
the family of the Lagidee. Daring his idle reign of twenty 
yeors, in which the crimes ought in fairness to be laid chiefly 
to his mother, he was wholly given np to the lowest 

and worst of plensures, by which his mind and body *i,'''j"^J 
were alike ruined. He was so bloated with vice 
and disease that he seldom walked without crutches ; but at 
his feasts he could leap from his raised couch, and dance with 
naked feet upon the floor with the companions of his vices. 
He was blinded by flattery, ruined by debauchery, and hated 
by the people. 

(21) His coins are not easily known from those of the 
other kings, which also bore the name of " Plohmy 

the Inng " round the eagle. Some of the coins of his j^p™,^ 

mother have the same words round the eagle on the 

one side, while on the other is her head, with a helmet formed 



like the head of an elephant, or her head with the i 
" Queen CleOfaira " (see Fig. 6). 



PTOLEUT ale: 



There are other coins with the nenal head of Jupiter, 
BKtiih and with two eagles, to point out the joint bot»- 
UuKum. reignty of hereelf and son (see Fig. 7). 



^2) Few buildings or parts of buildings mark tho teign 
of Ptolemy Alexander ; but his name is not wholly unknown 
among the aeulptures of Upper Egypt. On the walls of the 
temple of ApolUnopolis Magna he is represented as makLog 
an ofiering to the god 
Horns. There the Egyp- . 
tinn ai'tiet haa carved a por- 
trait of this Greek king, 
whom he perhaps had never 
seen, clothed in a drees 
which he never wore, and 
worshipping a god whom 
he may have hardly known 
by name (see Fig. 8). 

(23) History has not 
told as who was the first 
wife of Alexander, hut he 
left a son by her, named 
after himself, Ptolemy 
Alexander, whom we have 
seen sent by his grand- 
mother for safety to the 
island of Cos, tho 
^apTscii^'!' f<"^tres8 of the family, and a daughter, whom he 
carried with him in bis flight to Lycia. His second 
wife was Cleopatra Berenice, the daughter of'his brother 
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Lathyrus, by whom lie had no children, and who is called in 
the hieroglyphics his queen and sister. Wilkinson, 

(24) On the flight of Alexander, the Alexandiians Thebes. 
sent an embassy to Cyprus to bring back Soter II., or 
Lathyrus, as he is called ; and he entered Egypt porphyrius, 
without opposition. He had before reigned ten ap. scaii^. 
years with his mother, and then eighteen years by ^^' ^^' 
himself in Cyprus ; and during those years of banishment had 
shown a wisdom and good behaviour which must have won 
the esteem of the Alexandrians, when compared with his 
younger brother Alexander. He had held his ground against 
the fleets and armies of his mother, but either through weak- 
ness or good feeling had never invaded Egypt. 

(25) His reign is remarkable for the rebellion and ruin of 
the once powerful city of Thebes. It had long been falling 
in trade and in wealth, and had lost its superiority in arms ; 
but its temples, like so many citadels, its obelisks, its 
colossal statues, and the tombs of its great kings, still 
remained, and with them the memory of its glory 

then gone by. The hieroglyphics ou the walls still JjJjJ[[] u 
recounted to its fallen priests and nobles the pro- 
vinces in Europe, Asia, and Africa, which they once 
governed, and the weight of gold, silver, and corn, which 
these provinces sent as a yearly tribute. The paintings and 
sculptures still showed the men of all nations and of all 
colours, from the Tartar of the north to the Negro of the 
south, who had graced the triumphs of their kings ; and with 
these proud trophies before their eyes they had been bending 
under the yoke of Euergetes II. and Cleopatra Cocce for 
above fifty years. So small a measure of justice has usually 
been dealt out to a conquered people by their rulers, that 
their highest hopes have risen to nothing more than an 
escape from excess of tyranny. If life, property, female 
honour, national and religious feelings have not been con- 
stantly and wantonly outraged, lesser evils have been, 
patiently endured. Political servitude, heavy taxes, daily 
ill-treatment, and occasional cruelty, the Thebans had borne 
for two centuries and a half under their Greek masters, as no 
less the lot of humanity than poverty, disease, and death. 
But under the government of Cleopatra Cocce the measure of 
their injuries overflowed, and taking advantage of the 
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reTolutiona in Alexandria, a large part of Upper Egypt rose 
in rebolliou. 

(26) We can tberefore hardly wonder that when Lathyrns 
landed in £gypt aud tried to recall the troubled 
'uh*i"»'* cities to quiet government and good order, Thebes 
should hare refused to obey. The epitit of the 
warriors who followed Kameses to the shores of the Block 
Sea was not quite dead. For thi'ee years the brave Copts, 
entrenohed within their temples, every oae of which wag a 
castle, withstood his armies ; hut the bows, the hatchets, attd 
the chariots could do little against Greek arms ; while the 



overthrow of the masaire temple walla, and the ntter ruin 
of the city, prove how slowly they yielded to greater skill 
and numbers, and mark the conqueror's distrust lest the 
temples should be t^^in so made use of (see the ruins of 
the Memnonium, Fig. 9, and the ruins of Quorneh, Fig. 10). 
Perhaps the only time before when Thebes had been stormed 
after a long siefje was when it first fell under the Persians ; 
and the ruin which marked the footsteps of Catnbysea had 
never been wholly repaired. But the wanton cruelty of the 
foreigners did little mischief, when compared with the nn- 
pitying and unforgiving distrust of the native conquerors. 
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The temples of Tentyra, Apollinopolis, Latopolis, and Philffl 
show that the massive Egyptian bnildings, when let alone, 
can witlistand the wear of time for thoasands of years ; but 



the harder hand of man works much faster, and the wide 
acres of Theban rains prove alike the greatness of the city 
and the force with which it was overthrown : and this is the 
last time that Egyptian Thebes is met with in the pages 
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of history. The traveller, whose meaus aud leisure have 
allowed him to reach a spot which all of us would be 
delighted to visit," now counts the Arab villages which have 
been built within the city's bounds, and perhaps pitches his 
tent in the open space in the middle of them. But the 
ruined temples still stand to call forth his wonder. They 
have seen the whole portion of time of which history keeps 
the reckoning roll before them ; they have seen kingdoms 
and nations rise and fall ; the Babylonians, the Jews, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Eomans. They have seen the 
childhood of all that we call ancient ; and they still seem 

likely to stand, to tell their tale to those who will 
^Sb^i"^*^' liGreafter call us the ancients. After this rebellion, 

Lathyrus reigned in quiet, and was even able to be 
of use to his Greek allies ; and the Athenians, in gratitude, 
set up statues of bronze to him and Berenice, his daughter. 
(27) During this reign, the Eomans were carrying on a 

war with Mithridates, king of Pontus, in Asia 

v'it^Lticuii. ^i'lor > ^^^ Sylla, who was then at the head of the 
republic, sent Lucullus, the soldier, the scholar, 
and the philosopher, as ambassador to Alexandria, to ask for 
help against the enemy. The Egyptian fleet moved out of 
harbour to meet him, a pomp which the kings of Egypt had 
before kept for themselves alone. Lathyrus received him on 
shore with the greatest respect, lodged him in the palace, 
and invited him to his own table, an honour which no 
foreigner had enjoyed since the kings of Egypt had thrown 
aside the plain manners of the first Ptolemies. 

aSS^IvU. I'ucullus had brought with him the philosopher 
Antiochus of Athens, who had been the pupil of 
Philo, and they found time to enjoy the society of Dion, 
the academic philosopher, who was then teaching at Alexan- 
dria ; and there they might have been seen with Heraclitus 
of Tyre, talking together about the changes which were 
creeping into the Platonic philosophy, and about the two 
newest works of Philo, which had just come to Alexandria. 
Antiochus could not read them without showing his anger ; 
such opinions had never before been heard of in the Aca- 
demy ; but they knew the handwriting of Philo, they were 
certainly his. Selius and Tetrilius, who were there, had 
heard him teach the same opinions at Bome, whither he had 
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fled, and where he was then teaching Cicero. The next day, 
the matter was again talked over with Lucullns, Heraclitus, 
Aristus of Athens, Ariston, and Dion ; and it ended in 
Antiochns writing a boo.k, i^hich he named Sosus, against 
those new opinions of his old master, against the new 
Academy, and in behalf of the old Academy. 

(28) Lathyrus understood the principles of the balance of 
power and his own interest too well to help the 
Komans to crush Mithridates, and he wisely wished ^?l^l*,!!l!^ 
not to quarrel with either. He therefore at once 

made up his mind not to gr^.'Bt the fleet which Lucullus had 
been sent to ask for. It had been usual for the kings of 
Egypt to pay the expenses of the Eoman ambassadors while 
living in Alexandria ; and Lathyrus offered four times the 
usual allowance to Lucullus, beside eighty talents of silver. 
Lucullus, however, would take nothing beyond his expenses, 
and returned the gifts which were meant as a civil refusal 
of the fleet ; and, having failed in his embassy, he sailed 
hastily for Cyprus, leaving the wonders of Egypt unvisited. 
Lathyrus sent a fleet of honour to accompany him on his 
voyage, and- gave him his portrait cut in an emerald. 
Mithridates was soon afterwards conquered by the g^uygfj^^ 
Romans ; and it was only by skilful embassies and Kpistoia' 
well-timed bribes that Lathyrus was able to keep ^'^"^ 
off the punishment which seemed to await him for having 
thus disobeyed the orders of Sylla. Egypt was then the 
only kingdom, to the west of Persia, that had not yet bowed 
its neck under the Boman yoke. 

(29) The coins of Lathyrus are not easily or certainly 
known from those of the other Ptolemies ; but 

those of his second wife bear her head on the one i^n.*Grec. 
side, with the name of " Queen Selene" and on the 
other side the eagle, with the name of ^^Kinq ^^J^'^Pl^y^^ 
Ftolemy (see Eig. 11). He had before reigned 
ten years with his mother, and after his brother's death he 
reigned six years and a half more ; but, as he counted the 
years that he had reigned in Cyprus, he died in the thirty- 
seventh year of his reign. He left a daughter named 
Berenice, and two natural sons, each named Ptolemy^ one 
of whom reigned in Cyprus, and the other, nicknamed 
Auletes, the piper, afterwards gained the throne of Egypt. 
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(30) On the death of Lathyrus, or Ptolemy Soter II., his 
daughter, Cleopatra Berenice, the widow of Pto- 
^^'^^' lemy Alexander, mounted the throne of Egypt; 
but it was also claimed by her step-son, the young Alex- 
. . ander, who was then living in Eome. Alexander 
Bell. Civ. i. had been sent to the island of Cos, as a place of 
^"^* safety, when his grandmother, Cleopatra Cocce, 
followed her anny into Coele-Syria. But, as the Egyptians 
had lost the command of the sea, the royal treasure in Cos 
was no longer out of danger ; and the island. was soon after- 
wards taken by Mithridates, king of Pontus, who 
BeiL Mithr ^^^ Conquered Asia Minor. Among the treasures 
in that island the Alexandrians lost one of the 
sacred relics of the kingdom, the chlamys or war-cloak 
which had belonged to Alexander the Great, and which they 




Fig. 11. 

had kept with religious care as the safeguard of the empire. 
It then fell into the hands of Mithridates, and on his over- 
throw it became the prize of Pompey, who wore it in his 
triumph at the end of the Mithridatic war. With this 
chlamys, as had always been foretold by the believers in 
wonders, Egypt lost its rank among nations, and the com- 
mand of the world passed to the Komans, its new owners. 
The young Alexander also at that time fell into the hands 
of Mithridates ; but he afterwards escaped, and reached the 
army of Sylla, under whose Care he lived for some time in 
Home. The Alexandrian prince hoped to gain the throne 
of his father by means of the friendship of one who could 
make and unmake kings at his pleasure ; and Sylla might 
have thought that the wealth of Egypt would be at his com- 
mand by means of his young friend. To these reasons 
Alexander added the bribe which was then becoming common 
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with the princes who held their thrones by the help of 
Eome, he made a will, in which he named the ^^^^^ ^^ 
Eoman people as his heirs ; and the senate then oontr. Rui- 
took care that the kingdom of Egypt should be a ^^™' 

part of the wealth which was afterwards 

to be theirs by inheritance. After 

Berenice, his stepmother, had 

been queen about six months, ^p^g^ij^!*' 

they sent him to Alexandria, 

with orders that he should be received 

k> i<=p.^ as king; and, to sofken the harshness 
j ^^^g of this command, he was told to marry 
^ Berenice, and reign jointly with her 

(see Fig. 12). 




ill 







Fig. 12. 



(31) The orders of Sylla, the Eoman 
dictator, were of course 

B.C 80 

obeyed ; and the yoimg Alexandeb landed at Alex- 
andria, as king of Egypt and the friend of Eome. He 
married Berenice ; and on the nineteenth day of porphyrius, 
his reign, with a cruelty unfortunately too common ap- scaiig. 
in this history, he put her to death. The marriage *de reg?*' 
had been forced upon him by the Eomans, who Aiexandr. 

A Yv m Rfi lis 

ordered aU the political affairs of the kingdom; Beii. civ. i. 
but, as they took no part in the civil or criminal ^°^- 
affairs, he seems to have been at liberty to murder his wife. 
But Alexander was hated by the people as a king thrust 
upon them by foreign arms; and Berenice, whatever they 
might have before thought of her, was regretted as the queen 
of their choice. Hence his crime met with its just reward. 
His own guards immediately rose upon him ; they dragged 
him from the palace to the gymnasium, and there put him 
to death. 

(32) Though the Eomans had already seized the smaller 
kingdom of Cyrene under the will of Ptolemy Apion, they 
could not agree among themselves upon the wholesale 
robbery of taking Egypt under the will which ^^^^ jj 
Alexander had made in their &.vour. They seized, contr. rui- 
however, a paltry sum of money which he had left ^"™' 
at Tyre as a place of safety ; and it was a matter of debate 
for many years afterwards in Eome, whether they should not 

VOL. n. 
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daim the kingdom of Egypt. Bat the nobles of Borne, who 
sold their patronage to Sngs for sums equal to the revenues 
of provinces, would have lost much by handing the kingdom 
over to the senate. Hence the Egyptian monarchy was left 
standing for two reigns longer. 

(33) On the death of Ptolemy Alexander, the Alexandrians 

might easily have changed their weak and wicked 
"•0- 80. j^epg^ aji(j formed a government for themselves, if 
they had known how. But society, even when already 
formed, is only held together by everybody believing that 
his neighbour will act fairly and justly ; while more than 
usual self-denial, love of right, and trust in one another are 
needed to form these bondB anew; and the whole of the 
scattered hints, which are all that is left to us of this history, 
show that those whose place in the state had formed them to 
think, and to be the leaders* of their fellow-citizens, wanted 
every virtue fitting for the task. 

(34) The legitimate male line of the Ptolemies came to 
an end on the death of the young Alexander II. The two 
natural sons of Soter 11. were then the next in succession ; and, 

as there was no other claimant, the crown fell to 
^^aaJi?* *^® elder. He was young, perhaps even a minor 

under the age of fourteen. His claims had been 
wholly overlooked at iSie death of his father ; for though by 
the E^ptian law every son was held 
to be equally legitimate, it was not so 
by the Macedonian law. He took the 
name of Neus Dionysus, or the young 

Osiris, as we find it written in 
8^*;,?; ^^ hieroglyphics, though he 

is usually called Auletes, the 
piper; a name afterwards given him 
because he was more proud of his skill 
in playing on the fiute than of his very 
slender kaowledge of l^e art of govern- 
ing (see Fig. 13). 

(35) It was in this reign 
^^^^ that tiie historian Diodorus Siculus travelled in 

Egypt, and wrote his account of the manners and re- 
ligion of the people. What he tells us of the early Egyptian 
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history is of little value, when compared with the history 
by Manetho, who was a native of the country and could 
read the hieroglyphical records, or even with that by Hero- 
dotus; but nevertheless he deserves great praise, and our 
warmest thanks, for being nearly the first Greek writer, when 
Egyptian learning could no longer be thought valuable, when 
the religion, though looked down upon, might at any rate be 
studied with ease — for being nearly the first writer who 
thought the manners of this ancient people, after they had 
almost passed off the page of history, worth the notice of a 
philosopher. 

(36) Diodorus, like Herodotus, was not referred by the 
priests to any written documents. He never quotes Manetho, 
but follows Herodotus in making one great hero for . 
the chief actions of antiquity, whom he calls jimtin. 
Sesoosis or Sesonchosis. To him he assigns every ^*'^- 
great work of which the author was unknown, the Wod. Sic 
canals in the Delta, the statue of Amunothph III., "^' ^ ^^ *^' 
the obelisks of Barneses II., the distant navigation under 
Necho, the mounds and trenches dug against Assyrian and 
Persian invasion, and even the great ship of Ptolemy 
Philopator ; and, not knowing that southern Arabia and even 
Ethiopia had by the Alexandrians been sometimes called 
India, he says that this hero conquered even India beyond 
the Ganges. On the other hand, the fabulous ^.^ g^^ 
conquest of the great serpent, the enemy of the iib.i1i.37. 
human race, which we see sculptured on the sarco- Egypt 
phagus of Oimenepthah, he describes as an historic luscript 
iact of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He ^ ^ ' ' 
tells US how this huge beast, forty-five feet long, was beaten 
down by troops of archers, slingers, and cavalry, and brought 
alive in a net to Alexandria, where Eve's old enemy was 
shown in a cage for the amusement of the curious citizens. 
' (37) Memphis was then a great city; in its crowded 
streets, its palaces and temples, it was second only to 
Alexandria. A little to the west stood the pyramids, which 
were thought one of the seven wonders of the world. Their 
broad bases, sloping sides, and solid masonry had withstood 
the weather for ages ; and their huge unwieldy stones were 
a less easy quarry for after builders than the live rock wheu 
nearer to the river's side. The priests of Memphis knew 
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the names of the kings who, one after the other, had built a 
new portico to their great temple of Pthah ; but as to the 
when, the why, or by whom the pyramids were built, they 
had as little to guide their guesses as we have. The temple 
of Pthah, and every other building of Memphis, is now gone, 
and within a few miles of the spot stands the great city of 
Cairo, >yhose mosques and minarets have been quarried out 
of its ruins. But the pyramids still stand unbroken and 
unchanged, and we still amuse ourselves with guessing by 
whom, and when, and why they were built. One part of 
their task they have well fulfilled ; they have outlived any 
portion of time that their builders coiQd have dreamed of. 
But in another they seem to have failed ; their worn surface 
no longer declares to us their builders' names and history. 
Their sloping sides, formed to withstand attacks, have not 
saved the inscriptions which they once held ; and the 
builders, in thus overlooking the reed which was growing in 
their marshes, the papyrus, to which the great minds of 
Greece afterwards trusted their undying names, have only 
taught us how much safer it would have been, in their wish 
to be thought of and talked of in after ages, to have leaned 
upon the poet and historian. 

(38) The temple at Ombos, which was begun by Philometor, 
was now finished by Auletes, having been not more than 
eighty years in raising, a time much shorter than had been 
spent upon many of the older temples. On the doorposts 
was his figure sculptured making his offerings to the old 
gods of the country. The beautiM temples of Dendera and 
Latopolis, which were buill; by the untiring industry of an 
equal number of years, and finished under the Eoman 
emperors, were begun about this reign. Though some of the 
temples of Lower Egypt had fistllen into decay, and though 
the throne was then tottering to its fall, the priests in Upper 
Egypt were still building for inunortality. The religion of 
the Copts was still flourishing. 

(39) The Egyptian's opinion of the creation was the 
growth of his own river's bank. The thoughtful man, who 
saw the Nile every year lay a body of solid manure upon his 
field, was able to measure against the walls of the old 
temples that the ground was slowly, but certainly rising. 
An increase of the earth was being brought about by the 
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river. Hence he readily believed that the world itself had 
of old been formed out of water, and by means of 
water. The philosophers were nearly of the same 1 ^}^l' 
opinion. They held that matter was itself eternal, * ' 
like the other gods, and that onr world, in the beginning, 
before it took any shape upon itself, was like thin ^j ^^ 
mud, or a mass of water containing all things that Laertius, 
were afterwards to be brought forth out of it. When '^'■^^™- 
the water had by its divine will separated itself from the 
earth, then the great £a, the sun, sent down his q^^ 
quickening heat, and plants and animals came forth Metam. 
out of the wet land, as the insects are spawned i^^-^-^i^- 
out of the fields, before the eyes of the husbandman, every 
autumn after the Nile's overflow has retreated. „ . ^ . 
The crafty priests of the Nile, who had lived in in Georgic. 
confinement as monks, declared that they had ^**-^^-363- 
themselves visited and dwelt in the caverns beneath the 
river, where these treasures, while yet unshaped, were kept 
in store and waiting to come into being. And on the days 
sacred to the Nile, boys, the children of priestly families, 
were every year dedicated to the blue river-god that they 
might spend their youth in monastic retirement, and, as it 
was said, in these caverns beneath his waves. That these 
were very early Egyptian opinions we learn from our finding 
traces of them in the oldest of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
though the writers there are not so far warped by them as to 
rob the Creator of the praise for His own works. The author 
of the book of Genesis tells us that the Almighty formed our 
earth and its inhabitants by dividing the land from the 
water, and then commanding them both to bring forth living 
creatures ; and again one of the Psalmists says 
that his substance, while yet imperfect, was by the ^^ 
Creator ciyriously wrought in the lowest depths of 
the earth. The Hebrew writer, however, is never misled, so 
as to think that any part of the creation was its own creator. 
But in the Egyptian philosophy sunshine and the 
River Nile are themselves the divine agents ; and chaBrmon, 
hence fire and water received divine honours, as bium, Prwp. 
the two purest of the elements ; and every day when lib^Jif; 
the temple of Serapis in Alexandria was opened, 
the singer standing on the steps of the portico sprinkled 
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water over the maible floor while he held forth the fire to 
the people (see Fig 14); and though he and most of his 
hearera were Greeke, he called npou the god in the Egyptian 
language. 

(40) The inner walla of the temples glittered with gold 
(jj^ijj^ij and silver and amber, and 
fiEdBg. 111. sparkled with gems from _ 

^ Ethiopia and India; and 
the recesBee were veiled with rich 
cnrtains. The costliness was often 
in striking contrast with the chief 
inmate, much to the surprise of the 
Greek traveller, who having leave 
to examine a temple, had entered 
the sacred rooms, and asked to be 
shown the image of the god for 
whose sake it was built. One of 
the priests in waiting then ap- 
proa^ed with a solemn look, chant- 
ing a h;mn, and pulling aside the ^^ 
veil, allowed him to peep in at a 

snake, a crocodile, or a cat, or some other beast, fitter to 
inhabit a bog or cavern than to lie on a purple cushion 
in a stately palace. The funerals of the sacred 
Sbj ei" Bittimals were celebrated with great pomp, par- 
ticularly that of the bull Apis ; and at a cost, in 
one case, of one hundred talents, or seventeen thousand 
pounds ; which was double what Ptolemy Soter, iu his wish 
to please his new subjects, spent upon the Apis of his day. 
After the fonerol the priests looked for a calf with the right 
spots, and when they had found one they fattened it for 
forty days, and brought it to Memphis in a boat under a 
golden awning, and lodged it safely in the tepiple. The 
religious feelings of the Egyptians were much warmer and 
stronger than those of the Greeks or Romans; they have 
often been accused of eating one another, but never of eating 
s sacred animal. Once a year the people of 
"^^■JUJJ^"' Memphis celebrated the birthday of Apis with 
great pomp and expense, and one of the chief 
ceremonies on the occasion was the throwing a golden dish 
into the Nile. During the week that these rejoicings lasted, 
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while the sacred river was appeased by gifts, the crocodile 
was thought to lose its fierceness, its teeth were 
harmless, and it never attempted to bite ; and it ^^h^^mn 
was not till six o'clock on the eighth day that this 
animal again became an object of fear to those whose occu- 




Fig. 15. 

pations brought them to the banks of the Nile. Once a 
year also the statues of the gods were removed 
from their pedestals and placed in barges, and thus S*^,;^^?; 
carried in solemn procession along ^e Nile, and 

only brought back to the temples after 
some days (see Fig. 15). ■i^^j,.^^^^^ 
was supposed that the gods were 
passing these days on a visit to the right- 
eous Ethiopians, and it seems probable 
that they were the twelve days at Christ- 
mas which we still keep as holidays. 

(41) The cat was at all times one of 
the animals held most sacred by 
the Egyptians. In the earHest ^^^ 
and latest times we find the 
statues of their goddesses with oats' 
heads (see Fig. 16). The cats of Alex- 
andria were looked upon as so many 
images of Neith or the Minerva of Sais, 
a goddess worshipped both by Greeks 
and Egyptians; and it passed pi^^^^ 
into a proverb with the Greeks, Proverbia 
when they spoke of any two things being unlike, to '^^«**»<^''- 
say that they were as much like one another as a cat was 
to Minerva. It is to Alexandria also that we trace the story 




Fig. 16. 
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of a cat turned into a lady to please a prince who had fallen 
in love with it. The lady, however, when dressed in her 
bridal robes, could not help scampering about the room after 
a mouse seen upon the floor; and when Plutarch was in 
Egypt it had already become a proverb, that any one in 
too much finery was as awkward as a cat in a crocus-coloured 
robe. 

(42) So deeply rooted in the minds of the Egyptians was 

the worship of these animals, that when a Eoman 
ub^ila! 8ol<li®r ^^^ killed a cat unawares, though the 

Romans were masters of the country, the people rose 
against him in a fury. In vain the king sent a message to quiet 
the mob, to let them know that the cat was killed by accident ; 
and, though the fear of Rome would most likely 'have saved 
a Roman soldier unharmed whatever other crime life might 
have been guilty of, in this case nothing would quiet the 
people but his death, and he was killed before the eyes of 
Diodorus the historian. One nation rises above another not 
so much from its greater strength or skill in arms as from 
its higher aim and stronger wish for power. The Egyptians, 
we see, had not lost their courage, and when the occasion 
called them out they showed a fearlessness not unworthy of 
their Theban forefathers ; on seeing a dead cat in the streets 
they rose against the king's orders and the power of Rome ; 
had they tiiought their own freedom or their country's 
greatness as much worth fighting for, they could perhaps 
have gained them. But the Egyptians had no civil laws or 
rights that they cared about, they had nothing left that they 
valued but their religion, and this the Romans took good 
care not to meddle with. Had the Romans made war upon 
the priests and temples, as the Persians had done, they would 
perhaps in the same way have been driven out of Egypt ; 
but they never shocked the religious feelings of the people, 
and even after Egypt had become a Roman province, when 
the beautiful temples of Esne, Dendera, and other cities, 
were dedicated in the names of the Roman emperors, they 
seldom copied the example of Philometor, and put Greek,, 
much less Roman writing on the portico, but continued to 
let the walls be covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

(43) The Egyptians, when rich enough to pay for it, still 
had the bodies of their friends embalmed at their death, and 
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made into mummies ; though the priests, to save part of the 
cost, often put the mummy of a man just dead into j^^ j>,^ 
a mummy-ease which had been made and used in lib. i. 92. 
the reign of a Thothmosis or an Amunothph. They ^rcbieoio- 
thought that every man, at his death, took upon gia, xxvii. 

himself the character of ^^^' 
Osiris, that the nurses who laid out 
the dead body represented the 
goddesses Isis and Nephthys, while 
the man who made the mummy was 
supposed to be the god Anubis 
(see Fig. 17). When the embalm- 
ing was finished, it was part of the 
funeral to bring the dead 
man to trial for what he JJ®"*]?' 
had done when Uying, and ""•'"• 
thus . to determine whether he was 
entitled to an honourable burial. 
The mummy was ferried across 
the lake belonging to the temple, 
and taken before the judge Osiris. 
A pair of scales was brought forth 
by the dog-headed Anubis, and the 
hawk-headed Horus ; and with 
this they weighed the past life of 
the deceased. The judge, with the 
advice of a jury of forty-two, then 
pronounced the solemn verdict, 
which was written down by the 
ibis-headed Thoth. But human 
nature is the same in all ages and 
in all countries, and, whatever 
might have been the past life of the 
dead, the judge, not to hurt the 
feelings of the friends, always 
declared that he was " a righteous 
ax^d a good man ;" and, notwithstanding the show 
of truth in the trial, it passed into a proverb to say j^Ew^Aiex 
of a wicked man, that he was too bad to be praised, 
even at his funeral. Various were the opinions among the 
priests about a good man's employments after death. Some 
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painted him oa the papyrus which was buried mth him, as 

plonghing with ozea in a meadow well natered with canaU, 

and that needed no pumping. Others made him lie in idle 

ease by the side of his water-tank, enjoying the wished-for 

coolnees, and freedom from thirst. Others, again, of a more 

iDBciipt. haughty nature, buried him with the prayer that be 

BoKtb, might be able to get the better of his enemies, when 

' ' he met them in the next world, or showed him 

sitting in pride with those unhappy men, who might have 

before offended him, now in bonds beneath hie chair ; or they 

painted, on the mummy-case, the same enemies, wiib their arms 

tied behind them, under the soles of his feet to be trampled on 

(see Fjg. 18). The cnstom of ombalmii^ was thought nght by 



Fig. 18. 

all ; but &om examining the munmiies that have come donn 
to us, it would seem to have been very much confined to the 

priestly families, and seldom used in the case of 
^L»3.' children. The mummies, however, were highly 

valued by the survivors of the family, and when 
from poverty any man was driven to borrow money, the 
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mummies were thot^ht good security by the lender, and 
taken as such for ^e loan. The mummy-cases, indeed, 
could be Bold fur a large sum, as trhes made of wood they 
were coveied with painting, and Bometimes in part gilt, and 
often three in number, one inclosing the other (see Fig. 19). 



The stone mnmmy-casos were yet more valnable, as they 
were either of white alabaster, or hard black basalt, beautifully 
polished, in either case carved with hieroglyphics, and shaped 
to the body, like the inner wooden cases. 

(44) With the body was very often buried a roll of papyrus, 
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containing a copy, more or less complete, of the Book of the 
Dead ; and chapters, out of the same book, were also written 
on the mammy-case. In its longest-known form, this book 
contains one hundred and sixty-five chapters, written under 
a long line of pictures, describing what will befall the dead 
man hereafter. It begins with the funeral procession, and 
the passage across the river to the tomb (chapter 1 — 16). 
He then enters the region of Amenti ; the golden twig, 
spoken of by Virgil, is presented to him (17), and he goes 
forward and worships eighteen groups of gods (18 — 30). He 
fights and overcomes the crocodiles, serpents, and other wild 
beasts that he meets with in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death (31 — 41). He arrives in another region, enlightened 
by the sun, in which grows the tree of life (42 — 64), and 
meets with a variety of gods, some in the form of animals 
(65 — 88). There the soul returns to his body (89), and he 
again goes forward by land and by water, meeting with other 
gods (90 — 109), till he arrives at his farm — a plot of ground 
well watered by canals. There he rows about in his boat, 
he ploughs the ground, he sows the seed, he reaps the corn, 
threshes it by his trampling oxen, and thanks the Nile-god 
for the plenteous overflow (110). There he awaits the day 
of judgment. On leaving his farm, he meets with other gods, 
and visits several temples (111 — 124), and is then brought 
to the judgment -seat. The judge, Osiris, is seated under a 
canopy, perhaps a gnat-gauze; the deceased is introduced 
by the goddess of truth ; Typhon, in the form of a hippo- 
potamus, accuses him; the four lesser gods intercede for 
him ; his heart is weighed in the scales against the figure of 
truth, by Horus and Anubis ; the forty-two assessors declare 
him innocent of the forty-two great sins ; and the god Thoth 
writes down the verdict (126). He then sees the bottomless 
pit, out of which rise flames of fire (126) ; and after meeting 
other gods, and crossing over the river in company with 
numerous gods in other boats (127 — 140), he meets with the 
Cabeiri, or gods of punishment ; some seated in their under- 
ground caves, and all armed with swords (144 — 146). And 
lastly he arrives in safety at the temple of the bull Apis, in 
Lower Egypt (148). 

(46) Though the old laws of Egypt must very much have 
fallen into disuse during the reigns of the latter Ptolemies, 
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they had, at least, been left unchanged ; and they teach ns 
that the shadow of freedom may be seen, as in Borne under 
the CsBsars, and in Florence under the Medici, long after the 
substance has been lost. In quarrels between man and man, 
the thirty judges, from the cities of Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, were still guided by the uh.i^hln. 
eight books of the law. The king, the priests, and 
the soldiers, were the only landholders of the country, while 
the herdsmen, husbandmen, and handicraftsmen, were thought 
of lower caste. Though the armies of Egypt were for the 
most part filled with Greek mercenaiies, and the landholders 
of the order of soldiers could then have had as little to do 
with arms as knights and esquires have in our days, yet they 
still boasted of the wisdom of their laws, by which arms were 
only to be trusted to men who had a stake in the country 
worth fighting for. The old purity of manners, without 
which the nation could never have risen to its former 
greatness, had long since passed away. The priests ub^ilio* 
alone obeyed the old marriage law, that a man 
should have only one wife. Other men, when rich enough, 
for the most part, degraded themselves and the women by 
marrying several. All children were held equally legitimate, 
whatever woman was the mother. With such a taint upon a 
nation, nothing could save it from decay. 

(46) It is to these latter reigns of the Ptolemies, when 
high feeling was sadly wanting in all classes of society, when 
literature and art were alike in a very low state, that we may 
place the rise of caricature in Egypt. We find drawings 
made on papyrus to scoff at what the nation used to hold 
sacred. The sculptures on the walls of the temples 

are copied in little ; and cats, dogs, and monkeys Museum, 
are there placed in the attitudes of the gods and 
kings of old. In one picture, we have the mice attacking a 
castle, defended by the cats, copied from a battle scene of 
Bameses II. fighting against the Ethiopians. In another, 
the king on his throne as a dog, with a second dog behind 
him as a fan-bearer, is receiving the sacred offerings from a 
cat. In a third, the king and queen are playing at chess or 
draughts in the form of a lion playing with a unicorn or 
homed ass (see Fig. 20). 

(47) We may form some opinion of the wealth of Egypt in 
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its more prosperous times, when we learn from Cicero tliat 
in this reign, when the Bomans had good means 

^mf SiT"' °^ knowing, the revenues of the country amounted 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents, or two 
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millions sterling; just one-half of which was paid by the 
. port of Alexandria. This was at a time when 
ub*3^?52. t^® foreign "trade, through the faults of the govern- 
ment, had sunk down to its lowest ebb ; when not 
more than twenty ships sailed each year from the Bed Sea 
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to India ; when the free popnlation of the kingdom had bo 
far fallen off, that it was not more than three mil- ^^^ gj^ 
lions, which was. only half of what it had been lib. i! si; 
in the reign of Ptolemy Soter, though Alexandria ^^' *^^' ^^ 
alone still held three hundred thousand persons. 

(48) But, though much of the trade of the country was 
lost, ihough many of the royal works had ceased, 

though the manufacture of the finer linen had left JJ^u^ij 
the country, the digging in the gold mines, the 
&yourite source of wealth to a despot, never ceased. Night 
and day in the mines, near the Golden Berenice, did slaves, 
criminals, and prisoners of war, work without pause, chained 
together in gangs, and guarded by soldiers, who were care- 
faUy chosen for their not being able to speak the language 
of these unhappy workmen. The rock which held the gold 
was broken up into small pieces; when hard it was first 
made brittle in the fire ; the broken stone was then washed 
to separate the waste &om the heavier grains which held the 
gold ; and, lastly, the valuable parts, when separated, were 
kept heated in a furnace for five days, at the end of which 
time the pure gold was found melted into a butjbon at the 
bottom. But the mines were nearly worn out ; and the value 
of the gold was a very small part of the seven millions sterling 
which they are said to have yielded every year in the reign 
of Eameses II. 

(49) As Auletes felt himself hardly safe upon the throne, 
his first wish was to get himself ackaowledged as 

king by the Eoman senate. For this end, he sent StT xSS 

to Some a large sum of money to buy the votes of 

the senators ; and he borrowed a further sum of 

Habirius Posthumus, one of the richest farmers of ^^^1^^^^ 

the Boman taxes, which he spent on the same object. 

But though the Bomans never tried to turn him out of his 

kingdom, he did not get the wished-for decree before 

lie went to Bome, in the twenty-fourth year of his 1}^.*^*^;^ * 33. 

reign. But we fcaow nothing of the first years of 

his reign. A nation must be in a very demoralised state 

when its history disproves the saying, that the people are 

happy while their annals are short. There was more virtue 

and happiness, and perhaps even less bloodshed, with the 

stir of mind while Ptolemy Soter was at war with Antigonus, 
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than during this dull, unwarlike, and vicious time. The 
king gave himself up to his natural bent for pleasure and 
debauchery. At times when virtue is uncopied and unre- 
warded, it is usually praised and let alone ; but in this reign, 
sobriety was a crime in the eyes of the king, a quiet behaviour 
Luciaa ^^® thought a reproach against his irregularities. 
De ca- Demetrius, the Platonic philosopher, was in danger 
lumnU. ^£ jj^ijjg pu^ ^Q death, because it was told to the 

king that he never drank wine, and had been seen at the 
feast of Bacchus in his usual dress, while every other man 
was in the dress of a woman. But the philosopher was 
allowed to disprove the charge of sobriety, or at least to 
make amends for his fault ; and on the king sending for him 
the next day, he made himself drunk publicly in the sight of 
all the court, and danced with cymbals in a loose dress of 
Tarentine gauze. But so few are the deeds worth mentioning 
Pausaniaa ^ *^® falling statc, that WO are pleased even to be 
ub. V. 21/ told that, in the one hundred and seventy-eighth 
B.C. 68. Olympiad, Straton of Alexandria conquered in the 
Olympic games, and was crowned in the same *day for wrest- 
ling, and for pancrcUium, or wrestling and boxing joined. 
Fiorus, (^^) ^^ *^® thirteenth year of this reign, when 
lib. ui. 6. the war against the pirates called for the whole 
^'^'^' naval force of Rome, Pompey sent a fleet under 
Lentulus Marcellinus, to clear the coast and creeks of Egypt 
from these robbers. The Egyptian government was 
Eckbei. too weak to guard its own trade ; and Lentulus in 
vo . V. 181. j^.g ^jQj^g^igiiip pu^ the Ptolemaic eagle and thunder- 
B.C. 65. bolt on his coins, to show that he had exercised an 
Eckhei, act of Sovereignty. Three years later, we again 
Toi. V. 147. jj^qqi ^ith the eagle and thunderbolt on the consular 
Cicero, ii. coins of Aurelius Cotta ; and we learn from Cicero, 
E^^um. that in that year it was found necessary to send a 
fleet to Alexandria, to enforce the orders of the 
senate. 

(51) We next find the Boman senate debating whether 

they should not seize the kingdom as their inherit- 

'- * ance under the will of Ptolemy Alexander II., but, 

moved by the bribes of Auletes, and perhaps by other reasons 

which we are not told, they forbore to grasp the prize. In 

this difficulty Auletes was helped by the great Pompey, to 
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whom he had sent an embassy with a golden crown worth 
four thousand pieces of gold, which met him at Da- 
mascus on his Syrian campaign. He then formed AnSo^ 
a secret treaty with Mithridates, king of Pontus, ^^^' '^' 
who was engaged in warfare with the Romans, Appian. 
their common enemy. Auletes was now a widower Beu^ Mithr. 
with six young children, and Mithridates had two 
daughters ; and accordingly it was agreed that one daughter 
should be married to Aidetes, and the other to his brother, 
the king of Cyprus. But the ruin and death of Mithridates 
broke off the marriages ; and Auletes was able to conceal 
from the Eomans that he had ever formed an alliance with 
their enemy. 

(52) In the year which was made famous by the consul- 
ship of Cicero, Jerusalem was taken by the Eoman 
army under Pompey ; and Judsea, which had enjoyed Antiq.^' 
a short-lived freedom of less than one hundred ^^^'^ 
years under the Maccabees, was then put under a 
Boman governor. The fortifications of the temple were 
destroyed. This was felt by the Jews of Lower Egypt as 
a heavy blow, and from this time their sufferings in that 
country began. While their brethren had been lords of 
Judsea they had held up their heads with the Greeks in 
Alexandria, but upon the fall of Jerusalem they sunk down 
to the rank of the Egyptians. They thought worse of them- 
selves, and they were thought worse of by others. The 
Egyptian Jews were very closely allied to the people of the 
Delta. Though they had been again and again warned by 
their prophets not to mix with the Egyptians, they seem not 
to have listened to the warning. They were in many 
religious points less strict than their brethren in Judaea. 
The living in Egypt, the building a second temple, and the 
using a Greek bible, were all breaches, if not of the law, at 
least of the tradition. They surrounded their synagogues 
with sacred groves, which were clearly forbidden by Moses. 
Though they were not guilty of worshipping images, yet 
they did not think it wrong to have portraits and statues of 
themselves. In their dislike of pork, in their washings, and 
in other Eastern customs, they were like the Egyptians ; and 
hence the Greeks, who thought them both barbarians, very 
grudgingly yielded to them the privileges of choosing their 
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own magistrates, of having their own conrts of justice, and 
the other rights of citizenship which the policy of the 
Ptolemies had granted. The Jews, on the other hand, in 
whose eyes religion was everything, saw the Greeks and 
Egyptians worshipping the same gods .and the same sacred 
animals, and felt themselves as for above the Greeks in those 
branches of philosophy which arise out of religion, as they 
were below them in that rank which is gained by success in 
war. Hence it was with many heart-burnings, and not with- 
out struggles which shed blood in the streets of Alexandria, 
that they found themselves sinking to the level of the 
Egyptians, and losing one by one the rights of Macedonian 
citizenship. 

(53) During these years Auletes had been losing his 
friends and weakening his government, and, at last, 

Cassis, when he refused to quarrel with the senate about 

iib.xxsix. the island of Cyprus, the Egyptians rose against 

him in arms, and he was forced to fly from Alex- 

"^'r Caton. *''^^^*« H® ^^^^ s^ip ^^^ Rome, and in his way 

there he met Cato, who was at Rhodes on his voyage 

to Cyprus. He sent to Cato to let him know that he was in 

the city, and that he wished to see him. But the Roman 

sent word back that he was unwell, and that if the king 

wanted to speak to him he must come himself. This was 

not* a time for Auletes to quarrel with a senator, when he 

was on his way to Rome to beg for help against his subjects ; 

so he was forced to go to Cato s lodgings, who did not even 

rise from his seat when the king entered the room. But this 

treatment was not quite new to Auletes ; in his flight from 

^^^ Alexandria, in disguise and without a servant, he 

TuscuL had had to eat brown bread in the cottage of a 

^'^' peasant; and he now learned how much more 

irksome it was to wait upon the pleasure of a Roman senator. 

Cato gave him the best advice ; that, instead of 

Vit Caton. going to Rome, where he would find that all the 

wealth of Egypt would be thought a bribe too small 

for the greediness of the senators whose votes he wanted, he 

J would do better to return to Alexandria, and make 

Aiexan- pcacc with his rebellious subjects. Auletes, how- 

drinum. gygj.^ went on to Italy, and he arrived at Rome 

in the twenty-fourth year of his reign; and in the three 
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years that lie spent iJiere in courting and bribing the senators 
he learned the truth of Gate's advice. 

(54) His younger brother, Ptolemy, who was reigning in 
Cjrprus, was not even so well treated. The Eomans ^^y 
passed a law making, that wealthy island a Roman £pit. ciV. 
province, no doubt upon the plea of the will of **^^^' 
Alexander II. and the king's illegitimacy ; and they sent Cato, 
rather against his wish, to turn Ptolemy out of his kingdom. 
Cyprus had been joined to Alexandria for two hundred and 
fifty years, ever since it was conquered by the first Ptolemy. 
Before that time it had belonged, first to Tyre, as the chief of 
the Phenician powers, and then, on the fiill of the Phenicians, 
to Nineveh, to Babylon, to Egypt, and to Persia, as each of 
those great monarchies had the Phenician sailors for their 
subjects. The language of the island remained Phenician. 
But Ptolemy Soter governed it by means of Greeks ; and so 
many were the Greeks who settled there, that the language 
of the towns was very much changed. The Greek sailors 
took the place of the Phenicians, and whatever of learning, 
and literature, and art were there, were borrowed from 
Alexandria. It was at this time the last of the foreign 
possessions that remained to the family of the Ptolemies. 
When the Romans claimed it the younger Ptolemy 
gave up the island to them without Cato being ^1"^^^ 
called upon to use force, and in return the Romans 
made him high priest in the temple of the Paphian Yenus ; 
but he soon put himself to death by poison. Canidius 
Crassus, who had been employed by Cato in this 
a£&ir, may have had some fighting at sea 
with the Egyptians, as on one of his vol*^v!^i6i. 
coins we see on one side a crocodile, 
and on the other the prow of a ship, as if he had 
beaten the Egyptian fleet in the mouth of the Nile. 

(55) On the flight of their king, the p^ ^.^ 
rebellious Alexandrians set on the throne ap. Scaiig. 
the two eldest of his daughters, Cleo- ^^.67. 
PATBA Tbyph^na (sco Fig. 21) and 
Beseniob, and sent an embassy, at the head of 
p. 2j which was Dion, the academic philosopher, to 
plead their cause at Rome against the king. But 
the gold of Auletes had already gained &e senate ; and Cicero 
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spoke, on Ms behalf, one of his great speeches, now tmfor- 

tunately lost, in which he rebutted the charge that 

^^r^' -A^iiletes was at all to be blamed for the death of 

Aiexandr. Alexander, whom he thought justly killed by his 

Suetonius, guards for the murder of his queen and kinswoman. 

Caesar, xi.' CsBsar, whoso year of consulship was then draw- 

Piutarch. iug to an end, took his part wannly ; and Auletes 

Vit J. CsB- became in debt to him in the sum of seventeen 

million drachmsB, or nearly half a million sterling, 

profoSio. eitl^er for money lent to bribe the senators, or for 

bonds then given to Caasar instead of money. By 

these means Auletes got his title acknowledged ; the door 

of the senate was shut against the Alexandrian ambassadors ; 

and the philosopher Dion, the head of the embassy, was 

poisoned in Eome by the slaves of his friend Lucceius, in 

whose house he was dwelling. But, nevertheless, Auletes 

was not able to get an army sent to help him against his 

rebellious subjects and his daughters ; nor was Ceesar able 

to get from the senate, for the employment of his procon* 

sular year, the task of replacing Auletes on the throne. 

(56) This high employment was then sought for both by 

Cicero l»entidus and by Pompey. The senate at first leaned 

Epist ad in favour of the former ; and he would perhaps have 

^ Kr"*' gained it, if the Roman creditors of Auletes, who 

were already trembling for their money, had not 

bribed openly in favour of Pompey, as the more powerful of 

the two. On Pompey therefore the choice of the senate at 

p.^^ last fell. Pompey then took Auletes into his house, 

Cassius, as his friend and guest, and would have got orders 

ub. xxxix, ^ i^^^ j^£jj^ i^g^^ ^^ j^.g tij^g^Qjj^ at the head of a 

Boman army, had not the tribunes of the people, fearing any 
addition to Pompey*s great power, had recourse to their usued 
state-engine, the Sibylline books ; and the pontifex, at their 
bidding, publicly declared that it was written in those sacred 
pages that tiie king of Egypt should have the friendship of 
Bome, but should not be helped with an army. 

(67) But though Lentulus and Pompey were each strong 
enough to stop the other from having this high command, 
Auletes was not without hopes that some Boman general 
would be led, by the promise of money, and by the honour, 
to undertake his cause, though it would be against the laws 
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of Borne fo do so without orders from the senate. Cicero 
then took him under his protection, and carried ^^^^ 
him in a litter of state to his villa at Baise, and wrote Eput. ad 
to Lentulus, the proconsul of Cilicia and Cyprus, * ^^9^' 
strongly urging him to snatch the glory of replacing 
Auletes on the throne, and of being the patron of ^**** ^ ** 
the king of Egypt. But Lentulus seems not to have chosen 
to run tiie risk of so far breaking the laws of his country. 

(58) Auletes then went, with pressing letters from Pompey, 
to Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, and offered DionCkss. 
him the large bribe of ten thousand talents, or ub. "xix. 
fifteen hundi^ thousand pounds, if he would lead pintarch. 
the Boman army into Egypt, and replace him on the ^**- -^^o"- 
throne. Most of the of&cers were against* this undertaking; 
but the letters of Fompey, the advice of Mark Antony, the 
master of the horse, and perhaps the greatness of the bribe, 
outweighed those cautious opinions. 

(59) While Auletes had been thus pleading his cause at 
Eome and with the army, Cleopatra TryphsBua, the 

elder of the two queens, had died ; and, as no one a^scaiig^!' 

of the other children of Auletes was old enough to 

be joined with Berenice on the throne, the Alexandrians sent 

to Syria for Seleucus, the son of Antiochus Grypus 

aud of Selene, the sister of Lathyrus, to come to ub^x^. 

Egypt and marry Berenice. He was low-minded 

in all his pleasures and tastes, and got the nickname of 

Gybiosactes, the acuUion, He was even said to have stolen 

the golden sarcophagus in which the body of Alexander was 

bnried ; and was so much disliked by his young wife that she 

had him strangled on the fifth day after their marriage. 

Berenice then married Archelaus, a son of Mithridates Eupa- 

tor, king of Fontus ; and she had reigned one year 

with her sister and two years with her husbands, ^^^^* 

when the Boman army brought back her father, b.c.64. 

Ptolemy Auletes, into Egypt. 

(60) Gabinius, on marching, gave out as an ex- —^^j^j^^, 
cuse for quitting the province entrusted to him by 

the senate, that it was in self-defence ; and that b^^^'s. 
Syria was in danger from the Egyptian fleet yJ^'JJ^ 
commanded by Archelaus. He was accompanied 
by a Jewish army under the command of Antipator, sent by 
Hyrcanus, whom the Bomans had just made governor of Judasa. 
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Mark Antony was sent forward with the horse, and he routed 
the Egyptian army near Pelusium, and then entered the ciiy 
with Auletes. The king, in the emelty of his revenge, 
wished to put the citizens to the sword, and was only stopped 
by Antony's forbidding it. The Egyptian army 

iZutfix^i ^^ ^* *^^® *^® ^^ *^® lowest state of discipline ; 

' it was the only place where the sovereign was not 

despotic. The soldiers, who prized the lawlessness of their 

trade even more than its pay, were a cause of fear only to 

their fellow-citizens. When Archelaus led them out against 

the Eomans, and ordered them to throw up a trench around 

their camp, they refused to obey ; they said that ditch-making 

strabo ^*® ^^* work for soldiers, but that it ought to be 

lib. xvii. done at the cost of the state. Hence, when on this 

jjjqjj first success Gabinius followed with the body of 

Cassiua, tho' army, he easily conquered the rest of the 

lib. xxxix. cQijntry, and put to death Berenice and Archelaus. 

He then led back the army into his province of Syria, but 

Lib xiii ^®^^ behind him a body of troops under Lucius 

Septimius to guard the throne of Auletes, and to 

check the risings of the Alexandrians. 

(61) Gabinius had refused to imdertake this affair, which 
was the more dangerous because against the laws of 
pro BaSrio. Rome, unless the large bribe were first paid down in 
money. He would take no promises ; and Auletes, 
who in his banishment had no money at his command, had to 
borrow it of some one who would listen to his large promises 
of after payment. He found this person in Eabirius Post- 
humus, who had before lent him money, and who saw that 
it would be all lost unless Auletes regained the throne. 
Rabirius, therefore, lent him all he was worth, and borrowed 
the rest from his friends ; and as soon as Auletes was on the 
throne, he went to Alexandria to claim his money and his 
reward. While Auletes still stood in need of Eoman help, 
and saw the advantage of keeping faith with his foreign 
creditors, Rabirius was allowed to hold the office of royal 
dioecetea, or paymaster-general, which was one of great state 
and profit, and one by which he could in time have repaid 
himself his loan. He wore a royal robe; the taxes of 
Alexandria went through his hands ; he was indeed master 
of the city. But when the king felt safe on his throne, he 
sent away his troublesome creditor, who returned to Bomd 
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with the loss of his money, to stand his trial as a state 
criminal for having lent it. Eabirius had been for a time 
mortgagee in possession of the revenues of Egypt; and 
Auletes had felt more indebted for his crown to a Eoman 
citizen than to the senate. But in the dealings of Eome 
with foreign kings, which were not imlike those of our East 
India Company with the Indian nabobs, these evils had often 
before arisen, and at last been made criminal ; and ^.^^ 
while Gabinius was tried for treason, de majestate, ad Fratrem, 
for leading his army out of his province, Rabirius ^' ^• 
was tried, under the Lex Julia de pecuniis repetundia, Pro Ra- 
for lending money and taking of&ce under Auletes. ^^^' 

(62) One of the last acts of Gabinius in Syria was to 
change the form of the Jewish government into an j^^^^Ym 
aristocracy, leaving Hyrcanus as the high priest. Wars i. viu. 
The Jews thereon began to rebuild the walls of *• 
Jerusalem, that had been thrown down by Pompey, Wora i. \m. 
four hundred and eighty-three years, or after sixty- ^ 
nine weeks of seven years each, since Cyrus had .given them 
permission to return home from captivity, agreeably nu i- jjr 
to the time mentioned in the book of Daniel. 

(63) Among the prisoners sent to Home by Gabinius was 
Timagenes, the son of the king's banker, who pro- 

bably lost his liberty as a hostage on Ptolemy's 

fidlare to repay the loan. But he was afterwards ransomed 

from slavery by a son of Sylla ; and he remained at Eome 

teaching Greek eloquence in the schools, and writing . 

his numerous works. Horace speaks of him as 15/ ' 

the model of a polite writer and declaimer. 

(64:) The climate of Egypt is hardly suited to Europeans, 
and perhaps at no time did the births in the Greek families 
equal the deaths. That part of the population was kept up 
by new comers ; and latterly the Eomans had been coming 
over to share in the plunder that was there scattered 
among the ruling class. For some time past Alex- Bdi^^m. 
andria had been a favourite place of settlement for 
such Bomans as either through their fault or their misfortune 
were forced to leave their homes. All who were banished 
for their crimes or who went away to escape from trial, all 
runaway slaves, all ruined debtors, found a place of safety in 
Alexandria ; and by enrolling themselves in the Egyptian 
army they joined in bonds of fellowship with thousands like 
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themselves, wlio made it a point of honour to screen one 
another from being overtaken by justice or reclaimed by 
their masters. With such men as these, together with some 
bands of robbers from Syria and Cilicia, had the ranks of the 
Egyptian army latterly been recruited. These were now 
joined by a number of soldiers and officers from the army of 
Gabinius, who liked the Egyptian high pay and lawlessness 
better than the strict discipline of the Eomans. As, in this 
mixed body of men, the more regular courage and greater 
skill in war was found among the Eomans, they were chiefly 
chosen as officers, and the whole had something of the form 
of a Eoman army. These soldiers in Alexandria were above 
all law and discipline. 

(65) The laws were everywhere badly enforced, crimes 

passed unpunished, and property became unsafe* 
Hb^^^o" Bobberies were carried on openly, and the only 

hope of recovering what was stolen was by buying 
it back from the thief. In many cases whole villages lived 
upon plunder, and for that purpose formed themselves into a 
society, and put themselves under the orders of a chief; and, 
when any merchant or husbandman was robbed, he applied 
to this chief, who usually restored to him the stolen property 
on payment of one fourth of its value. 

(66) As the country fell off in wealth," power, and popula- 
tion, the schools of Alexandria fell off in learning, and we 
meet with few authors whose names can brighten the pages 

Ant Coo- ^^ *^ reign. Apollonius of Citium, indeed, who 

chius, had studied surgery and anatomy at Alexandria 

^Sc?* ^^^^^ Zopyrus, when he returned to Cyprus, wrote 

a treatise on the joints of the body, and dedicated 

his work to Ptolemy, king of that island. The work is «till 

remaining in manuscript, though unpublished. 

Hierogi. S^'^) j^^side his name of Neus Dionysus, the 

pi. 65. king is in the hieroglyphics sometimes called Philo- 

SS«ne, pator and Philadelphus ; and in a Greek inscription 

RecbOTches, on a statue at PhilsB he is called by the three names, 

Neus Dionysus, Philopator, Philadelphus. The 

iIlTGrea ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ usually thought to be his are in 

' a worse style of art than those of the kings before 

^apJ^SSfig!' '^^' He died in the twenty-ninth year of his 

reign, leaving four children; namely, Cleopatra^ 

Arsinoe, and two Ptolemies. 
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Fig. 32.— Queen Cleopatra. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



OLBOPATBA, AND HEB BBOTHEBS ; JULIUS OiESAB, AND MABE 

ANTONY. B.O. 51-30. 

(1) Ptolemy Neus^ Dionysus had by his will left his 
KiDgdom to Cleopatra arid Ptolemy, his elder j. ccesar, 
daughter and elder son, who, agreeably to the Beu.av.iii. 
custom of the country, were to marry one another ^* *^* 
and reign with equal power. He had sent one copy of his 
will to Kome, to be lodged in the public treasury, and in it 
he called upon the Eoman people, by all the gods and by 
the treaties by which they were bound, to see that ^^^^ j^ 
it was obeyed. He had also begged them to under- uS. vl 21' 
tskke the guardianship of his son. The senate Appianns, 
voted Pompey tutor to the young king, or governor ^^^ ^^' ^ 
of Egypt ; and the Alexandrians in the third year of this 
reign sent sixty ships of war to help the great Pompey in 
his struggle against Julius Caesar for the chief power in 
Rome. But Pompey's power was by that time 
drawing to an end, and the votea of the senate BeiL civ. ill. 
could give no strength to the weak; hence the 
eunuch Pothinus, who had the care of the elder Ptolemy, 
was governor of Egypt, and his first act was to declare his 
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young pupil king, and to set at nonght the will of Anletes, 
by which Cleopatra was joined with him on the throne. 

(2) Cleopatra fled into Syria, and, with a manly spirit 
which showed what she was afterwards to be, raised an army 

^g and marched back to the borders of Egypt, to claim 

her rights by force of arms. It was in the fourth 
year of her reign, when the Egyptian troops were moved to 
Pelusium to meet her, and the two armies were within a few 
leagues of one another, that Pompey, who had been the 

friend of Auletes when the king wanted a friend, 
BeiL^l^ii. landed on the shores of Egypt in distress, and 

almost alone. His army had just been beaten at 
Fharsalia, and he was flying from Cassar, and he hoped to 
receive from the son the kindness which he had shown to the 
father. But gratitude is a virtue little known in palaces, 
and Ptolemy had been cradled in princely selfishness. In 
this civil war between Pompey and CaBsar, the Alexandrians 
would have been glad to be the friends of both, but 
that was now out of fiie question ; Pompey's coming made it 
necessary for them to choose which they should join, and 

Ptolemy's council, Hke cowards, only wished to side 
Vit! PcSnp. with the strong. Pothinus the eunuch, Achillas the 

general, who was an Egyptian, and Theodotus of 
Chios, who was the prince's tutor in rhetoric, were the men 
by whom the fate of this great Eoman was decided. " By 
putting him to death," said Theodotus, " you will oblige 
CsBsar, and have nothing to fear from Pompey;" and he 
added with a smile, *' Dead men do not bite." So Achillas 
and Lucius Septimius, the head of the Eoman troops in the 
Egyptian army, were sent down to the seaside to welcome 
him, to receive him as a friend, and to murder him. They 
handed him out of his galley into their boat, and put him to 
death on his landing. They then cut off from his lifeless 
trunk the head which had been three times crowned with 
laurels in the capitol ; and in that disfigured state the young 
Ptolemy saw for the first time, and without regret, the face 
of his father's best friend. 

(3) Shortly after this, Csesar landed at Alexandria in 
pursuit of Pompey, and there learned that Ptolemy had saved 
him from the crime of murdering his wife's father. He had 
brought with him only the small force of three thousand two 
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hundred foot and eight hundred horse, trusting that the news 
of his victory at Pharsalia would make a larger force unne- 
cessary, and that he should be joined by Lucius Septimius 
and the Eoman cohorts in Egypt. In this he was not dis- 
appointed. He found the citizens in a state of disorder, 
wHch was not a little increased by his entering the city as a 
master, with' the lictors marching before him, carrying the 
fasces as the mark of his rank. It was not till after some 
days that the city was quieted; and he would even have 
withdrawn for safety if the winds had not made it difficult to 
quit the harbour. He sent, however, a message for the 
legions which he had left in Asia to come to him as soon as 
they could. 

(4) In the meanwhile he claimed the right, as Eoman 
consul, of settling the dispute between Cleopatra and her 
brother, and though he had only a few thousand men himself, 
he ordered them both to disband their armies. Ptolemy, 
who was at Alexandria, seemed willing to obey ; but Potlu- 
nus his guardian would not agree to it, and secretly sent 
orders to Achillas, the general at Pelusium, to bring the 
army to Alexandria, that they might be able Jtx> give orders 
rather than to receive them from CsBsar and his small force. 
On the other hand, Ptolemy, at the command of CsBsar, sent 
Dioscorides and Serapion, to order Achillas to remain at 
Pelusium; but these messengers were not even allowed to 
return, one was killed and the other badly wounded, and 
Achillas marched towards Alexandria at the head of twenty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse. 

(5) Caesar, during the short time that he had been in 
Alexandria, had made many enemies by claiming 

from the people the large debt which was due to vit J.^C8es. 
him from Atdetes the late king. Pothinus, who as 
treasurer collected the tribute and paid it to him, carefully 
made the demands appear as harassing as he could. He 
caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be served up at 
the king's table, on the pretence that CsBsar had taken all the 
gold and silver for his debt. He supplied Caesar's soldiers 
with musty corn, and when they complained, said they 
ought to be satisfied with it, as they lived at other people's 
cost. 

(6) Cleopatra was at this time with her army beyond 
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Pelusium ; but believing her cbaims would have more weight 
with OaBsar, while he was judging between herself and her 
brother, than anything that she could say by letter, she 
sailed privately for Alexandria. She entered the harbour in 
a small boat, with one friend, Apollodorus the Sicilian, in 
the dusk of the evening, and made for the palace. As she 
saw it would be dif&cult to enter undiscovered, she rolled 
herself in a carpet; and Apollodorus tied her up at full 
length like a bale of goods, and carried her in at the gates to 
Cfesar. She was not mistaken in the strength that her cause 
would gain from her youth and beauty. Though Cassar had 
before ordered her to obey her father's will, and reign jointly 
with her brother, she now found herself mistress of his heart, 
and of the Eoman legions. 

(7) About this time Achillas entered Alexandria at the 

head of his large army. Caesar had no party in the city, and 

only his own little body of troops to trust to. He 

BefLOv^iii. *ook with him the two young Ptolemies, their sister 
Arsinoe, and the minister Fothinus, as hostages for 
his own safety, and shut himself up in the quarter of the 
city called the Bruchium, with the harbour on one side and 
the palace as a chief fortress. The strong walls of the palace 
easily withstood the attacks of Achillas ; and Caesar's brave 
and well-trained little band drove back the larger forces 
which crowded one another in the narrow streets. The 
greatest struggle was near the harbour, aud if CsBsar had lost 
his galleys he would have been beaten. But the Bomans 
fought in despair, and he was able to bum all the galleys 
which he could not guard, as well as those in the docks ; and 

Amm. Mar- ^7 these means he kept the harbour. But unfortu- 
ceiiinus, nately the fire did not stop at the galleys ; from the 
.xxii. -^^jgjjg jj caught the neighbouring buildings, and 
the Museum, which was close upon the harbour, was soon 
wrapt in flames. It was to the Museum, with its seven hun- 
dred thousand volumes, that Alexandria owed much of its 
renown, and it is for the men of letters who had studied there 
that the history of the Ptolemies is chiefly valuable. It had 
been begun by the first of the Lagidse, and had grown not 
only with his son and grandson, but, when the love of 
leamiug and of virtue had left the latter princes of the 
family, they still added to the library, and Alexandria was 
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still the first school of science, and, next to Athens, the point 
to which all men of learning looked. Caesar, the historian 
of his own great deeds, could have told ns of the pain with 
which he saw the flames rise from the rolls of dry papyrus, 
and of the trouble which he took to quench the fire ; but his 
guilty silence leads ns to belieye that he found the burning 
pile an usefiil flank to the line of walls that his little body 
of troops had to guard, and we must fear that the feelings 
of the scholar were for the time lost in those of the soldier. 

(8) Caesar must have known that, in keeping the young 
princes and their guardian, he was keeping traitors 
in his camp. This was first shown by ArsinoeBeii.Civ.ili. 
making her escape from the palace, and reaching the 
quarters of Achillas in safety ; and then by Pothinus being 
found out in sending word to Achillas of Caesar's want of 
stores, and in urging him not to give oyer his attacks upon 
the palace. Upon this Caesar put Pothinus to death. 

(9 ) The Alexandrians were not slow in preparing to make 
another attack on Caesas's quarter of the city. They . 

brought up troops from the other parts of Egypi?:?; Beii. Alex.' 
they drew a triple trench across the streets to stop 
a ^dly; they armed the slaves, while the richer citizens 
served out daily supplies of food to the soldiers. But in the 
midst of this zeal a serious quarrel broke out between the 
general Achillas and the princess Arsinoe, who had escaped 
irom Caesar's quarters. This ended in Arsinoe having 
Achillas murdered, and thus she became mistress of the 
Egyptian army. Lideed she was for the time sovereign of 
E^pt, as her elder sister Cleopatra, and her two brothers, 
were prisoners in Caesar's camp. Arsinoe made her eunuch 
Ganimedes general, and, though not eighteen years of age, 
she urged forward the war with the energy of an old soldier. 
The city of Alexandria had no wells or springs, but was 
supplied with fresh water by a canal from the Nile, from 
which the poorer citizens fetched it, while it was led by 
pipes into large cisterns under the palace and principal 
houses. One of these is so large that two stories of columns, 
each eighteen in number, with twenty-two haK columns 
against the walls, uphold the arches with which it is roofed 
(see Fig. 23). From some of these cisterns Caesar's troops 
were supplied ; and Ganimedes proposed to deprive them of 
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their supply by pumping sea-water into those pipes which 
led into the Bruchium. The Boman soldiers were at first 
surprised to find the water brackish ; and day by day cistern 
after cistern became unfit for use. The cause was then no 
longer doubtful ; as water became scarce they began to learn 
its value, and the alarm through the legions was extreme ; 
CsBsar gave orders to the centurions that they should put 
aside aU other work, and turn their whole energy to digging 
wells ; and notwithstanding the belief which had been enter- 
tained for three centuries, tibat the place contained no springs, 
in one night they found water enough for the whole city. 




Fig. 23. 

(10) The next plan of the Alexandrians was to attack 
Cassar's ships in the harbour. As they had no fleet at sea 
they brought round the guard-ships which had been anchored 
in the mouths of the Nile to collect the customs duty ; they 
refitted the old ships in the docks ; they took beams out of 
their houses to make oars; and in a short time a fleet 
of twenty-seven large galleys, of four and five banks of oars 
each, with several smaller vessels, appeared off the island of 
Pharos. The Alexandrian ships of war were the same in 
build as Csesar's. They differed in little but the ornaments. 
They had the same sharp beak in front to strike against the 
enemy, and the same two rudders near the stem. In both 
the steersman stood on deck, under shelter of a small hut, 
open in front ; and in Cleopaixa's vessels this was roofed with 
a covering in the shape of an elephant*s head, in imitation of 
the elephant-shaped helmet peculiar to the Egyptian queens, 
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and shown upon their coins (see Fig. 24). From this 
helmet-shaped covering for the steersman, that part of the 

vessel has been called the helm ; and 
from its Latin name, Galea, the vessel 
itself has been called a galley. Ceesar 
had only fifteen large galleys and a few 
of smaller size ; but, trusting 
^ to the skill and courage of his b^i? Aiex 
Pig y4 Ehodian sailors, he ordered 

them to row out and give battle to 
the Egyptian fleet. It was not easy to get out of the 
harbour in the face of the enemy, as only four ships at a 
time could cross the shallows formed by the sand-banks at 
the mouth ; and these were immediately attacked on all sides 
by the Alexandrian ships. But the skill of the Ehodians 
overcame the difficulty. To every attacking prow, a Rhodian 
prow was quickly turned ; not a side was struck ; not an oar 
was broken ; and under cover of the first four the rest of 
Cfiesar's galleys rowed out of the great port. At this time 
the house-tops of the city and island, from the promontory 
of Lochias to the lighthouse, were covered with anxious 
spectators, shouting to those who were near, making signs to 
those who were at a distance, giving their wishes and their 
prayers where they were too far off to give any other help. 
The fate of Caesar's army was to be settled by the skill and 
courage of his sailors, and fortunately these did not fail him. 
In this battle two Egyptian ships were taken, three were 
sunk, and the rest fled for safety to the shore and to the 
island, where they were guarded by the troops which held 
that side of the harbour. 

(11) In order to avoid this disadvantage in his future naval 
battles, Caesar determined to attack the island of Pharos. 
For this purpose, he placed his cohorts in his boats, and 
crossing over the harbour, carried the island by storm, and 
seized the castle at that end of the Heptastadium, the mole 
which joined the island to the city. The Alexandrians still 
held the larger castle at the city end of the mole; and 
Cassar's next attack was against this. But here he was 
beaten. His soldiers were driven back into the boats ; his 
own boat was simk by the crowds that rushed into it, while 
he himself escaped only because he had a few minutes before 
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thrown himself into the water, and swmn to a more distant 

vessel. He had with him at the time some papers, 

to^vSu* which he saved with difficulty ; and this gave rise 

to the story, that he swam through the waves with 

one hand, while with the other he held overhead the Com- 
mentaries of his wars. In this defeat, the Bomans 
B^iLa?.'ii. lost four hundred soldiers, and as many sailors ; 
and-C»sar lost his scarlet chlamys, his cloak, the 

mark of his rank as general, which the Alexandrians, in their 

joy, hung upon a pole, and fixed up in the middle of the city 

as a trophy. 

(12) After this struggle, the two parties agreed to a truce. 

The Alexandrians were tired of the cruel govern- 
BeiL Alex, meut of Arsinoe and her slave Ganimedes, and 

they wanted their king, who was CaBsar's prisoner. 
And CflBsar, notwithstanding the false and fickle cha^racter of 
the people, so far trusted the young Ptolemy's seeming good- 
will towards him, and promises of friendship, as to send him 
to the Alexandrian army to take possession of the throne of 
his forefiEithers, and to heal the troubles of the kingdom. 
The crafty Ptolemy seemed unwilling to depart ; he begged 
to be allowed to stay in the Bruchium with his friend Cassar ; 
he even shed tears on going. But he was no sooner out of 
reach of his Eoman guards, than he showed himself a true 
Alexandrian. He wiped his tears, forgot his promises, and 
turned all his energies to strengthen the army and dislodge 
Caesar from the Bruchium. 

(13) The Alexandrians had stationed a small fleet of light 
vessels at the Canobic mouth of the Nile, to cut off Csesar's 
supplies of food, which were sent by sea from Syria ; and, as 
reports had lately reached the camps that an army was on 
its march from that country to Caesar's help, it became 
important for him to disperse those vessels. He sent against 
them a fleet of his own, under the conmiand of Euphranor 
the Ehodian, who had manoeuvred the ships so successfully 
in the former battle, and he placed on board of it a body of 
troops under the command of Tiberius Nero. Euphranor 
was badly supported by the other captains ; he led his own 
ship bravely, and perhaps rashly, against the Egyptians ; but, 
as he was not followed by the rest, its sides were crushed 
by the enemy's prows, it sunk in deep water, and he was 
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drowned with all his crew. The rest of Caesar's fleet re- 
turned to Alexandria. 

(14) About this time, Mithridates of Pergamus arrived 
before Pelusium with the troops, which he brought from 
Cilicia and Syria, to help Csesar. He stormed the walls of 
that city, on the day of his arrival, and took the place ; and 
his soldiers rested after their march within the Egyptian 
fortified town. He then marched towards Memphis, meaning 
to cross the Nile near Heliopolis. At first the Jews josephus, 
of that neighbourhood took arms against him. But Antiq. xiv. 
they gave way to the letters Which he had brought *** 
from their countrymen at Jerusalem ; and he was soon 
followed by a body of three thousand Syrian Jews, under 
Antipater, who were hastening to support Csesar. 

In the meantime, Ptolemy sent a body of troops b^i? A*iex.* 
from Alexandria to oppose Mithridates, at his 
passage of the river; and on these receiving a check, he 
followed with his whole army. Caesar also, at the same 
time, marched to the assistance of Mithridates ; and they 
were able to unite their forces before they fought with the 
Alexandrians. Ptolemy was then defeated in several battles, 
near the head of the Delta, and was forced to keep his troops 
within his fortified camp, behind one of the deep canals. But 
CaBsar and Mithridates stormed the camp, and routed the 
Alexandrians, who fled in disorder to their ships on the Nile ; 
and in one of these, which was sunk by the weight of the 
flying crowds, the young Ptolemy was drowned. 

(15) Immediately after this victory, CaBsar hastened with 
his cavalry to Alexandria. The citizens had given over all 
thoughts of further resistance to his arms ; they came out to 
meet him in the dress of suppliants, carrying out the statues 
of their gods ; and he then marched into that part of the city 
which had before been held by his enemies. He was then 
master of Egypt; and it was his business to settle the 
government for the future. He ordered that the will of 
Ptolemy Auletes should be obeyed ; and, as the elder son 
was dead, he appointed the younger Ptolemy, a boy of eleven 
years of age, to be Cleopatra's colleague on the throne. 
CaBsar's love for Cleopatra, who had just borne him a son 
named CsBsarion, was not so strong as his ambition ; and, 
after having been above a year in Egypt, he left her to 

vr,r,. TI. E 
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govern the kingdom in her own name, but on his behalf; 
and sailed for Italy, taking with him the sixth legion, and 
the princess Arsinoe as his prisoner. While engaged in 

Cicero, ^^^^ petty Warfare in Alexandria, Csesar had been 
ad Att. ad. appointed dictator in Eome, where his power was 

"' ^^' exercised by Mark Antony, .his master of the 
horse ; and, for above six months, he had not written one 
letter home, as though ashamed to write about the foolish 
di£&culty he had entangled himself in, until ho had got 
out of it. 

(16) On reaching Eome, Caesar amused the i)eople and 

himself with a grand triumphal show, in which, 
ub^xmif* aniong the other prisoners of war, the princess 

Arsinoe followed his car in chains; and, among 
the works of art and nature which were got together to prove 
to the gazing crowd the greatness of his conquests, was that 

remarkable African animal, the camelopard, then 
iiba™2. ^<>r the first time seen in Eome. In one chariot 

was a statue of the Nile-god ; and in another, the 
Pharos lighthouse, having on the top a star or ^re, with 
painted flames. Nor was this the last of CsBsar's triumphs ; 
for soon afterwards Cleopatra, and her brother Ptolemy, then 
twelve years old, who was called her husband, came to Eome 
as his guests, and dwelt for some time with him in his house. 

(17) Although the history of Egypt, at this time, is almost 
lost in that of Eome, we must not b© led too far out of our 
path. It is enough to say, that within five years of Caesar's 
landing in Alexandria, and finding that, by the death of 
Pompey, he was master of the world, he paid his own life as 

Cicero *^® forfeit for crushing his coimtry's liberty. The 
ad Atticum, queen of Egypt, with her infant son Caesarion, 
*xvfi5.°' about four years old, was then in Eome, living with 
Caesar in his villa on the further side of the Tiber. 
On Caesar's death, her first wish was to get the child acknow- 
ledged by the Eoman senate, as her colleague on the throne 
of Egypt, and as a friend of the Eoman people. With this 
view, she applied to Cicero for help, making him an offer of 
some books or works of art; but he was offended at her 
haughtiness, and refused her gifts. Besides, she was more 
likely to thwart than to help the cause for which he was 
struggling. He was alarmed at hearing that she was soon 
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to give birth to another child. He did not want any more 
CsBsars. He hoped ehe would miscarry, as he wished she 
had before miscarried. So he bluntly refused to imdertake 
her cause. On this, she thought herself unsafe in Eome ; 
she fled privately, and reached Egypt in safety with Caesarion ; 
but we hear of no second child by Julius. 

(18) The Romans were now masters of ii^gypt, and Cleopatra 
could hardly hope to reign but by the help of one 

of the great generals, who were struggling for the vit! Anu>*n. 
sovereignty of the republic. Among these was the 
young Sextus Pompeius, whose large fleet made him for a 
time master of Sicily, and of the sea ; and he was said to 
have been admitted by the queen of Egypt as a lover. But 
he was able to be of but little use to her in return for her 
favours, as his fleet was soon defeated by Octavianus. 

(19) OaBsar had left behind him, in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, a large body of Boman troops, in the 

pay and nominally under the orders of Cleopati-a, Z&xAv\. 
but in reality to keep Egypt in obedience. There 
they lived, as if above all Egyptian law or Eoman discipline, 
indulging in the vices of that luxurious capital. ^^ ^^ 
When some of them, in a riot, killed two sons of 
Bibulus the consul, Cleopatra was either afraid or unable to 
punish the murderers; the most she could do was to get 
them sent in chains into Syria to the grieving father, who, 
with true greatness of mind, sent them back to the Egyptian 
legions, saying that it was for the senate to punish them, not 
for him. 

(20) While Ptolemy, her second husband, was a boy, and 

could claim no share of the 
government, he was allowed to ap'^^Iugf ' 
live with all the outward show 
of royalty ; but as soon as he reached the 
age of flfteen^ at which he might call 
himself her equal, and would ^^ 
soon be her master, Cleopatra 

_ had him put to death. She had then 

reigned four years with her elder brother, 

and four years with her younger brother ; and from that time 

forward she reigned alone, calling her child by Ceesar her 

colleague on the throne (see Fig. 25). 
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(21) At a time when vice and Inxury claimed the thoughts 
of all who were not busy in the civil wars, we cannot hope 
to find the fruits of genius in Alexandria; but the mathe- 
matics are plants of a hardy growth, and are not 

iib.xviu!57.<^^<)^^ so easily as poetry and history. Sosigenes 
was then the first astronomer in Egypt ; and Julius 
CaBsar was guided by his advice in setting right the !Boinan 
Calendar. He was a careful and painstaking mathematician, 
and, after fixing the length of the year at three hundred and 
sixty-five days and a quarter, he three times changed the 
beginning of the year, in his doubts as to the day on which 
the equinox fell ; for the astronomer could then only make 
two observations in a year, with a view to learn the time of 
the equinox, by seeing when the sun shone in the plane of 
the equator. 

(22) Fhotinus, the mathematician, wrote both on arithmetic 

and geometry, and was usually thought the author 
'^ragi^^ of a mathematical work, pubHshed in the name of 
the queen, called the Canon of Cleopatra. 

(23) Didymus was another of the writers that we hear of 
Suidas. ** *^* time. He was a man of great industry, both 

in reading and writing ; but when we are told that 
he wrote three thousand five hundred volumes, or rolls, it 
rather teaches us that a great many rolls of papyrus would 
be wanted to make a modem book, than what number of 
books he wrote. These writings were mostly on verbal 
criticism, and all have long since perished, except some notes 
or Scholia on the Iliad and Odyssey which bear his name, 
and are still printed at the foot of the page in some editions 
of Homer. 

(24) Dioscorides, the physician of Cleopatra, has left a 
work on herbs and minerals, and on their uses in medicine ; 
also on poisons and poisonous bites. To these he has added 
a list of prescriptions. His works have been much read in all 
ages and have only been set aside by the discoveries of the 
last lew centuries. 

(25) Serapion, wiother physician, was perhaps of this 
ceisns. ^^^P' He followed medicine rather than surgery ; 
lib. 1. and, while trusting chiefly to his experience, gained 

m climcal or bedside practice, was laughed at by 
the surgeons as an empiric. e ^v* ««, wj 
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(26) The small temple at Hermonthis, near Thebes, seems 
to have been built in this reign, and it is dedicated 

to Mandoo, or the sun, in the name of Cleopatra ^tSSSb?' 
and CaBsarion (see Fig. 26). It is unlike the 
older Egyptian temples, in being much less of a fortress ; 
for what in them is a strongly-walled courtyard, 
with towetH to guard the narrow doorway, is here ^^^: 
a small space between two double rows of columns, 
wholly open, without walls, while the roofed building is the 
same as in the older temples. Near it is a small pool, 
seventy feet square, with stone sides, which was used in the 
funerals and other religious rites. Mandoo, the god of thid 
temple, would seem to have belonged originally to Lower 
Egypt, though not unknown in Thebes in the time of 
Barneses II. ; but it is only in these later days that we find 
temples built for his worship in the Upper country. We 
have before seen, that when Thebes fell from its high rank, 
Mandoo-Ha usurped the place of Amun-Ba on some of the 
monuments of that once proud city ; and that at some later 
time the priests of Thebes were allowed to displace Mandoo, 
and give back to Amun-Ba his own honours. Now, again, 
we find the worship of Mandoo in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, though not admitted into that city ; and in the next 
reign we shall see a temple built for his worship in Nubia. 

( 27) The murder of Caesar did not raise the character of 
the Bomans, or make them more fit for self-government. It 
was followed by the well-known civil war ; and when, by 
the battle of Philippi and the death of Brutus and Cassius, 
his party was again uppermost, the Bomans willingly bowed 
their necks to his adopted son Octavianus, and his friend 
Mark Antony. 

(28) It is not easy to determine which side Cleopatra 
meant to take in the war between Antony and the murderers 
of CaBsar. She did not openly declare herself, and . 

she probably waited to join that which fortune Beaciv.' 
favoured. AUienus had been sent to her by Dole- *^- 
bella to ask for such troops as she could spare to Cicero, 
help Antony, and he led a little army of four ^P^f^*^*- 
Boman legions out of Egypt into Syria ; but when 
there, he added them to the force which Cassius had assem- 
bled against Antony. Whether he acted through treachery 
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to the queen, or by her orders, is doubtful, for Cassius felt 
more gratitude to Allienus than to Cleopatra. Serapion, 
also, the Egyptian governor of Cyprus, joined what was then 
the stronger side, and sent all the ships that he had in his 
ports to the assistance of Cassius. Cleopatra herself was 
getting ready another large fleet ; but as, before it sailed, the 
war was over, and Brutus and Cassius dead, she said it was 
meant to help Octavianus and Antony. Thus, by the acts of 
her generals and her own hesitation, Cleopatra fairly laid 
herself open to the reproach of ingratitude to her late friend 
CsBsar, or, at least, of thinking that the interests of his son 
Caesarion were opposed to those of his nephew Octavianus ; 
and accordingly, as Antony was passing through piutarch. 
Cilicia with his army* he sent orders to her to vit Anton. 
come from Egypt and meet him at Tarsus, to ^^•'^• 
answer the charge of having helped Brutus and Cassius in 
the late war. 

(29) Dellius, the bearer of the message, showed that he 
understood the meaning of it, by beginning himself to pay 
court to her as his queen. He advised her to go, like Juno 
in the Iliad, *' tricked in her best attire," and told her that 
she had nothing to fear from the kind and gallant Antony. 
On this, she sailed for Cilicia laden with money and treasures 
for presents, full of trust in her beauty and power of pleasing. 
She had won the heart of Caesar when, though younger, she 
was less skilled in the arts of love ; and she was still only 
twenty-five years old ; and, carrying with her such gifts and 
treasures as became her rank, she entered the Biver Cydnus 
with the Egyptian fleet in a magnificent galley. The stern 
was covered with gold; the sails were of scarlet cloth; and 
the silver oars beat time to the music of flutes and harps. 
The queen, dressed like Venus, lay under an awning em- 
broidered with gold, while pretty dimpled boys, like Cupids, 
stood on each side of the sofa fanning her. Her maidens, 
dressed like sea-nymphs and graces, handled the silken tackle 
and steered the vessel. As she approached the town of 
Tarsus, the winds wafted the perfumes and the scent of the 
burning incense to the shores, which were lined with crowds 
who had come out to see her land ; and Antony, who was 
seated on the tribunal waiting to receive her, foimd himself 
left alone. 
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(30) Tarsus on the River Cydnns was situated at the foot 
of the wooded slopes of Mount Taurus, and it guarded the 
great pass in that range between the Phrygian tribes and 
the Phenician tribes. It was a city half Greek and half 
Asiatic, and had from the earliest days been famed for ship* 
building and commerce. Mount Taurus supplied it with 
timber, and around the mouth of its river, as it widens into 

a quiet lake, were the ancient dockyards which had 
fib^xTv. niade the ships of Tarshish proverbial with the 

Hebrew writers. Its merchants, enriched by in- 
dustry and enlightened by foreign trade, had ornamented 
their city with public buildings, and established a school of 
Greek learning. Its philosophers, however, were more 
known as travelling teachers than as scholars. No learned 
men came to Tarsus, but it sent forth its rhetoricians in its 
own ships, who spread themselves as teachers over the neigh- 
bouring coasts. In Rome there were more professors of 
rhetoric, oratory, and poetry from Tarsus than from Alexan- 
dria or Athens. Athenodorus Cordylion, the Stoic, taught 
Cato ; Athenodorus, the son of Sandon, taught CsBsar ; Nestor, 

a little later, taught the young Marcellus ; while 
l^^oKwuiis. Demetrius was one of the first men of learning who 

sailed to the distant island of Britain. This school, 
in the next generation, sent forth Apollonhis of Tyana, the 
pretended worker of miracles, who taught an eastern form 
of Paganism, and the Apostle Paul, who taught Christianity 
throughout the same coasts ; but Tarsus was now to be 
amused by the costly follies of Cleopatra. 

(31) On her landing, she invited Antony and his generals 

to a dinner, at which the whole of the dishes placed 
HM?.Ti!' before them were of gold set with precious stones, 

and the room and the twelve couches were oma^ 
mented with purple and gold. On his praising the splendour 
of the sight, as passing anything he had before seen, she said 
it was a trifle, and begged that he would take the whole of it 
as a gift from her. The next day he again dined with her, 
and brought a larger number of his friends and generals, and 
was of coin^se startled to see a costliness which made that of 
the day before seem nothing ; and she again gave him the 
whole of the gold upon the table, and gave to each of his 
friends the couch upon which he sat. 
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(32) These costly and delicate dinners were continued 
every day ; and, one evening, when Antony play- 
fully blamed her wastefnlness, and said that it was iji, l^J'^g^ 
not possible to fare in a more costly manner, she 

told him that the dinner of the next day should cost ten 
thousand sestertia, or sixty thousand pounds sterling. This 
he would not believe, and laid her a wager tliat she would 
fail in her promise. When the day came, the dinner was as 
grand and dainty as those of the former days; but when 
Antony called upon her to count np the cost of the meats 
and wines, she said that she did not reckon them, but that 
she should herself soon eat and drink the ten thousand 
sestertia. She wore in her ears two pearls, the largest 
known in the world, which, like the diamonds of European 
kings, had come to her with her crown and kingdom, and 
were together valued at that large sum. On the servants 
removing the meats, they set before her a glass of vinegar, 
and she took one of these earrings from her ear and dropped 
it into the glass, and when dissolved drank it off. Plancus, 
one of the guests, who had been made judge of the wager, 
snatched the other from the queen's ear, and saved it from 
being drunk up like the first, and then declared that Antony 
had lost his bet. The pearl which was saved was afterwards 
cut in two, and made into a pair of earrings for the statue 
of Venus in the Pantheon at Bome ; and the fame of the 
wager may be said to have made the two half pearls at least 
as valuable as the two whole ones. 

(33) The beauty, sweetness, and gaiety of this young 
queen, joined to her great powers of mind, which 

were all turned to the art of pleasing, had quite vk^Antok 
overcome Antony ; he had sent for her as her 
master, but he was now her slave. Her playful wit was 
delightful ; her voice was as an instrument of many strings ; 
she spoke readily to every ambassador in bis own language ; 
and was said to be the only sovereign of Egypt who could 
understand the languages of all her subjects ; Greek, Egyp- 
tian, Ethiopic, Troglodytic, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. 
With these charms,, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
the luxurious Antony could deny her nothing. AnSqf x^4. 
The first favour which she asked of her lover 
equals any cruelty that we have met with in this history : 
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it was, that he would have her sister Arsinoe put to death. 
CaBsar had spared her life, after his triumph, through love 
of Cleopatra ; but he was mistaken in the heart of his 
mistress ; she would have been then better pleased at Arsinoe's 
death ; and Antony, at her bidding, had her murdered in the 
temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 

(34) Though Fulvia, the faithful wife of Antony, could 
scarcely keep together his party at Borne against the power 

of Octavianus, his colleague in the triiunvirate, 
m Anton. ^^^ though Labionus, with the Parthian legions, 

was ready to march into Syria against him, yet he 
was so entangled in the artful nets of Cleopatra, that ihe led 
him captive to Alexandria ; and there the old warrior fell 
into every idle amusement, and offered up at the shrine of 
pleasure one of the greatest of sacrifices, the sacrifice of his 
time. The lovers visited each other every day, and the 
waste of their entertainments passed belief. Philotas, a 
physician who was following his studies at Alexandria, 
told Plutarch's grandfather that he was once invited to see 
Antony's dinner cooked, and, among other meats, were eight 
wild boars roasting whole ; and the cook explained to him 
that, though there were only twelve guests, yet as each dish 
had to be roasted to a single turn of the spit, and Antony 
did not know at what hour he should dine, it was necessary 

to cook at least eight dinners. But the most costly 
ub. xm^s, 4. of the luxuries then used in Eg}'pt were the scents 

and the ointments. Gold, silver, and jewels, as Pliny 
remarks, will pass to a man's heirs, even clothes will last a 
few months or weeks, but scents fly off and are lost at the 
first momeut that they are admired ; and yet ointments, like 
the attar of roses, which melted and gave out their scent, 
and passed into air when placed upon the back of the hand, 
as the coolest part of the body, wore sold for four hundred 
denarii the pound. But the ointment was not meant to be 
used quite so wastefully. It was usually sealed up in small 
alabaster jars, which were made in the town of Alabastron 
on the east of the Nile, and thence received their name. 
These were long in shape, without a foot, and had a narrow 
mouth. They were meant never to be opened, but to let the 
scent escape slowly and sparingly through the porous stone 
(see Fig. 27). In these Egyptian jars scented ointment was 
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carried by trade to the banks of the Tigris and to the shores 
p-j of the Mediterranean ; and such was the 
'—' jar broken in pious zeal for the anoint- c^.'xSt. 
ment of our Saviour shortly before his 
crucifixion. 

(35) The tenth and eleventh years of Seneca, 
the queen's reign were marked by a ^'"'i^^^***- 
famine through the land, caused by the ^^ ^^ 
Nile's not rising to the wished-for height, i„gcjiDt 
and by the want of the usual overflow ; Boeckh. 
and an inscription which was written *'^^* 
both in the Greek and Egyptian languages de- 
clares the gratitude of the Theban priests and 
elders and citizens to Callimachus, the prefect of 
the Theban taxes, who did what he could to lessen 
^'' ^^' the sufferings in that city. The citizens 
of Alexandria on those years received from the in ApiorMU 
government a smaller gift of com than usual, and 
the Jews then felt their altered rank in the state. They 
were told that they were not citizens, and accordingly 
received no portion whatever out of the public granaries, 
but were left, like the Egyptians, to take care of them- 
selves. From this time forward there was an unceasing 
quarrel between Greeks and Jews in Alexandria. Those 
feelings of humanity which bind the arms of the conquerors, 
and form a rule of conduct under the name of the Law cf 
Nations, have seldom embraced more than a small portion 
of the human race. They favour those only from whom we 
hope to receive a like favour in return. The lawyers tell us 
that the Law of Nations for modern Europe used not to 
reach beyond the whole of Christendom. With the Jews, all 
except the kindred Arab tribes were beyond the care of the 
Jewish law ; with the Greeks, all except those who spoke 
some dialect of Greek might be treated as barbarians and 
slaves. The first Ptolemy, indeed, while treating the Egyp- 
tians as an enslaved race, had wished the Greeks and Jews 
to live together as fellow-citizens. But his wise rules were 
now no longer obeyed, and thereby Alexandria often became 
the seat of civil war. 

(36) Cleopatra, who held her power at the pleasure of the 
Boman legions, spared no pains to please Antony, She 
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had borne him first a son named Ptolemy, and then a 
son and daughter, twins, Alexander Helius and 
vul^Anton. Cleopatra Selene, or Sun and Moon. She gamed, 
she drank, she hunted, she reviewed the troops with 
him, and, to humour his coarser tastes, she followed him in his 
midnight rambles through the city in the dress of a servant ; 
and nothing that youth, beauty, wealth, and elegance could do 
to throw a cloak over the grossness of vice and crime was for- 
gotten by her. The biographer thought it waste of 
^in^viu!' ^^^^ ^^ mention all Cleopatra's arts and Antony's 
follies, but the story of his fishing was not to be 
forgotten. One day, when sitting in the boat with her, he 
caught but little, and was vexed at her seeing his want of 
success. So he ordered one of his men to dive into the 
water and put upon his hook a fish which had been before 
taken. Cleopatra, however, saw what was being done, and 
quietly took the hint for a joke of her own. The next day 
she brought a larger number of friends to see the fishing, and 
when Antony let down his line, she ordered one of her divers 
to put on the hook a salted fish. The line was then drawn 
up and the fish landed amid no little mirth of their friends ; 
and Cleopatra playfully consoled him, saying : " Well, general, 
you may leave fishing to us petty princes of Pharos and 
Canopus ; your game is cities, provinces, and kingdoms." 

(37) Antony's eldest son by Fulvia came to Alexandria at 
this time, and lived in the same princely style with his 
father. Philotas the physician lived in his service, and 
one day at supper, when Philotas silenced a tiresome talker 
with a foolish sophism, the young Antony gave him as a 
reward the whole sideboard of plate. But in the middle of 
this gaiety and feasting Antony was recalled to Europe, by 
letters which told him that his wife and brother had been 
driven out of Rome by Octavianus. Before, however, he 
reached Eome, his wife Fulvia was dead ; and wishing to 
strengthen his party, he at once married Octavia, the sister 
of Octavianus and widow of Maroellus. 

Jose hn (^^) ^^ *^** ^^^^ Hcrod passod through Egjrpt 

Beu. jad. ou his Way to Borne to claim Judaea as his kingdom. 

lib. i. 11; 2e came through Arabia to Pelusium, and thence 

^^ ' he sailed to Alexandria. Cleopatra, who wanted 

his services, gave him honourable entertainment in her 
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capital, and made liim great offers in order to persuade him 
to take the command of her army. Bat the Jewish prince 
saw that a kingdom was to be gained by offering his services 
to Antony and Octayianns; and he went on to Borne. 
There, through the friendship of Antony, he was jogephus, 
declared king of JudaBa by the senate. He then b«ii. jud. 
returned to Syria to collect an army and to win the 
kingdom which had been granted to him ; and, by the help 
of Sosins, Antony's lieutenant, he had conquered Jerusalem 
when the war broke out between Antony and OctAvianus. 

(39) In the next year Antony was himself in Syria, carry- 
ing on the war which ended with the battle of Actium, and 
he sent to Alexandria to beg Cleopatra to join him there. 
On her coming, he made her perhaps the largest gift which 
lover ever gave to his mistress : he gave her the wide pro- 
vinces of Phenicia, CoBle-Syria, Cyprus, part of Cilicia, part 
of Judsea, and part of Arabia NabataBa. These large gifts 
only made her ask for more, and she begged ^^^ ^ ^^ 
him to put to death Herod, king of Judaea, and 
Malichus, king of Arabia Nabataea, the former of whom had 
advised Antony to break through the disgraceful ties which 
bound faim to Cleopatra, as the only means of saving himself 
from being crushed by the rising power of Octavianus. She 
asked to have the whole of Arabia and Judaea given to her. 
But Antony had not so far forgotten himself as to yield to 
these commands ; and he only gave her the balsam country 
round Jericho, and a rent-charge of two hundred talents, 
or thirty thousand pounds, a-year, on the revenues of Judaea. 
On receiving this large addition to her kingdom, 
and perhaps in honour of Antony, who had then ^a^sSig!' 
lost all power in Italy, but was the real king of 
Egypt and its Greek provinces, Cleopatra began to count the 
years of her reign afresh: what was really the ^^ 
sixteenth of her reign, and had been called, the six- 
teenth of Ptolemy, her elder brother, she called the first of 
her own reign, and she reckoned them in the same way till 
her death. Cleopatra had accompanied Antony on 
his expedition against Armenia, as fer as the Biver ^^^f ^v!*4. 
Euphrates, and returned through Damascus to 
Judaea. There she was politely received by her enemy 
Herod, who was too much in fear of Antony to take his 
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revenge on hen She farmed out to him the revenues of her 
parts of Arabia and JudaBa, and was accompanied by him on 
her way towards Egypt. 

(40) But, after wondering at the wasteful feasts and gifts, 

in which pearls and provinces were alike trifled 
\^t°Anion. with, we are reminded that even Cleopatra was of 

the family of the Lagidsd, and that she was well 
aware how much the library of the Museum had added to the 
glory of Alexandria. It had been burnt by the Boman 
troops under Ca3sar, and, to make amends for this, Antony 
gave her the large library of the city of Pergamus, by which 
Eumenes and Attains had hoped to raise a school that should 
equal the Museum of Alexandria. Cleopatra placed these 
two hundred thousand volumes in the temple of Serapis; 
and Alexandria again held the largest library in the world ; 
while Pergamus ceased to be a place of learning. By the 
help of this new library, the city still kept its trade in books 
and its high rank as a school of letters ; and, when the once 
proud kingdom of Egypt was a province of Boine, and when 
almost every trace of the monarchy was lost, and half a 
century afterwards Philo the Jewish philosopher of Alex- 
andria asked " Where are now the Ptolemies ?" the historian 
could have found an answer by pointing to the mathematical 
schools and the library of the Serapeum. 

(41) But to return to our history. When Antony left 
SfraiK) Cleopatra, he marched against the Parthians, and 

lib. xui4. on his return he again entered Alexandria in 
Plutarch, triumph, leading Artavasdes king of Armenia 
cnamed behind his chariot as he rode m proces- 
sion through the city. He soon afterwards made known his 
plans for the government of Egypt and the provinces. He 
called together the Alexandrians in the Gymnasium, and, 
seating himself and Cleopatra on two golden thrones, he 
declared her son CsBsarion her colleague, and that they 
should hold Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Coele- Syria. To 
her sons by himself he gave the title of " kings the children 
of kings ;" and to Alexander, though still a child, he gave 
Armenia and Media, with Parthia when it should be con- 
quered ; and to Ptolemy he gave Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. 
Cleopatra wore the sacred robe of Isis, and took the title of 
the " New Isis," while the young Alexander wore a Median 
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dress with turban and tiara, and the little Ptolemy a long 
cloak and slippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem, 
like the successors of Alexander. Antony himself ^ 
wore an eastern scimetar by his side, and a royal iv. 9. 
diadem round his head, as being not less a sove- jogephns. 
reign than Cleopatra. To Cleopatra he then gave Beii. jud. 
the whole of his Parthian booty, and his prisoner "^ ^* ^^' 
Tigranes, the son of the Parthian king. 

(42) But, notwithstanding Antony's love for Cleopatra, 
her falsehood and cruelty were such that when his 

power in Rome fell he could no longer trust her. iib[^^ix['9. 
He even feared that she might have him poisoned, 
and would not eat or drink in her palace without having the 
food first tasted by herself. But she had no such thoughts, 
and only laughed at him for his distrust. One day, to prove 
her power, and, at the same time, her good faith, she had the 
flowers with which he was to be crowned, as he reclined at 
her dinner- table, dipped in deadly poison. Antony dined 
with these round his head, while she wore a crown of fresh 
flowers. During the dinner Cleopatra playfully took off her 
garland and dipped it in her cup to flavour the wine, and 
Antony did the same with his poisoned flowers, steeping 
them in his own cup of wine. He even raised it to his lips 
to drink, when she hastily caught hold of his hand. " Now," 
said she, '* I am the enemy against whom you have latterly 
been so careful. If I could have endured to live without you 
that draught would have given me the opportunity." She 
then ordered the wine to be taken to one of the condemned 
criminals, and sent Antony out to see that the man died on 
drinking it. 

(43) On the early coins of Cleopatra we see her head on 
the one side and the eagle or the cornucopia on the 

other side, with the name of " Queen Cleopatra " hJ}! PtoL 
(see Fig. 22). After she had borne Antony children 
we find the words round their heads, " Of Antony, on the 
conquest of Armenia f^ ** Of Cleopatra the queen, and of the 
kings the children of kings** (see Fig. 28). On the later 
coins we find the head of Antony joined with hers, as king 
and queen, and he is styled " the emperor '* and she " the 
young goddess'* (see Fig. 29). Cleopatra was perhaps the 
last Greek sovereign that bore the title of god. Nor«did it 
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eeem onenitable to her, ao commoB liad the Greeks of A«ft 
and Egypt mttde that holy name, by givisg it to their kings 
and even to their king's families and favonritee. But the 
use of the word made no change in their religious opinicaiB ; 
they never for a moment supposed that the persons whom 
they so Btyled had any share in the creation and govenunent 
of the world. 



(ii) The death of Julius Ceesar and aSerwards of Brutus 
and Casaiufl had left Antony with the chief sway in 
ViuAmwi. ^^ Roman world ; but his life of pleasure in I^ypt 
had done much to forfeit it ; and OctaviamiB, after- 
wards called Aagustns, had been for some time rising in 
power ogwnst him. Hie party, however, was still strong 
enough in Bome to choose for consul his Mend Sosius, who 
F khpi P"' *^^ head of Antony on one side of his coins, and 
vol. V. sit. ^^ Egyptian eagle and thunderbolt on the other. 
Soon ^terwords Antony was himself chosen as 
MuieuDi. consul elect for the coming year, and he then 
struck his last coins in Egypt. The rude copper 
coins have on one side the name of " The queen, the young 
goddeeg," and on the other side of '^Antony, CotuuI a third 
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time " (see Fig. 30). But he never was consul for the third 
time ; before the day of entering on the office he was made 
an enemy of Borne by the senate. Octavianus, 
however, would not declare war against him, but yit Anton. 
declared war against Cleopatra, or rather, as he 
said, against Mardion, her slave, Iris, her waiting-woman, 
and Charmion, another favourite woman ; for these had the 
chief management of Antony's afiEairs. 




Fig. 30. 

(45) At the beginning of the year which was to end with 
the battle of Actium, Octavianus held Italy, Graul, ^^ ^^ 
Spain, and Carthage, with an army of eighty thou- 
sand foot, twelve thousand horse, and a fleet of two hundred 
and fifty ships ; Antony held Egypt, Ethiopia, and Cyrene, 
with one hundred thousand foot, twelve thousand horse, and 
five hundred ships ; he was followed by the kings of Africa, 
Upper Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Commagene, and 
Thrace ; and he received help from the kings of Pontus, 
Arabia, Judaea, Lycaonia, jGralatia, and Media. Thus Octa- 
vianus held Bome, with its western provinces and hardy 
legionsy while Antony held the Greek kingdom of j^^^ 
Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. Cleopatra was confident of Oassius. 
success, and as boastful as she was confident. Her ^^^' ^' ^' 
most solenm mode of promising was to add, '* as surely as I 
shall issue my decrees from the Boman Capitol." But 
the mind of Antony was ruined by his life of pleasure. He 
carried her with him into battle, at once his strength 
and his weakness, " the republic's firebrand, Egypt's uS.*!? m. 
foul disgrace," and he was beaten at sea by Octa- 
vianus, on the coast of Epirus, near Actium. This battle, 
which sealed the fate of Antony, of Egypt, and of Bome, 
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would never have been spoken of in liistory if he liad then 
had the courage to join his land forces ; but he sailed away 
in a fright witii Cleopatra, leaving an army larger than that 
of Octavianus, which would not believe that he was gone. 
They landed at ParsBtonium in Libya, where he remained in 
.the desert with Aristocrates, the rhetorician, and one or two 
other friends, and sent Cleopatra forward to Alexandria. 
There she talked of carrying her ships across the isthmus to 
the head of the Bed Sea, along the canal from Bubastis to 
the Bitter Lakes, and thence flying to some unknown land 
from the power of the conqueror. Antony soon, however, 
followed her, but not to join in society. He locked himself 




Fig. 31. 

up in his despair in a vaulted tower or small fortress by the 
side of the harbour (see Fig. 31), which he named his 
Timonium, after Timon, the Athenian philosopher, who 
forsook the society of men. When the news, however, 
' arrived that his land forces had joined Octavianus, and his 
allies had deserted him, he came out of his Timonium and 
joined the queen. 

(46) In Alexandria Antony and Cleopatra only 

vi?AjQton.Bo far regained their courage as to forget their 

losses, and to plunge into the same round of costly 

feasts and shows that they had amused themselves with before 
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their fall ; bat, while they were wasting these few weeks in 
pleasure, Octavianus was moving his leet and army upon 

%ypt. 

(47) When he landed on the coast Egypt held three 
millions of people ; he might have been met by three huDdred 
thousand men able to beani arms. As for money, which has 
sometimes been called the sinews of war, though there might 
haye been none in the treasury, yet it could not have been 
wanting in Alexandria. But the Egyptians, like the ass in 
the &ble, had nothing to fear from a change of masters ; they 
could hardly be kicked and cuffed worse t^an they had been ; 
and, though they themselves were the prize struggled for, 
they looked on with the idle stare of a bystander. Some 
few of the garrisons made a show of holding out ; but, as 
Antony had left the whole of his army in Greece when he 
fled away after the battle of Actium, he had lost all chance 
of safety. 

(48) When Pelusium was taken it was by some said that 
Seleucus, the commander, had given it up by Cleopatra's 
orders ; but the queen, to justify herself, put the wife and 
children of Seleucus into the hands of Antony to be punished 
if he thought fit. When Octavianus arrived in front of 
Alexandria he encamped not far from the hippodrome, a few 
miles from the Canobic or eastern gate. On this, Antony 
made a brisk sally, and, routing the Boman cavalry, returned 
to the city in triumph. On his way to the palace he met 
Cleopatra, whom he kissed, armed as he was, and recommended 
to her favour a brave soldier who had done good service in 
the battle. She gave the man a cuirass and helmet of gold ; 
bat he saw that Antony's cause was ruined ; his new-gotten 
treasure made him selfish, and he went over to the enemy's 
camp that very night. The next morning Antony ordered 
out his forces, both on land and sea, to engage with those of 
Octavianus ; but he was betrayed by his generals ; his fleet 
and cavsdry deserted him without a blow being stnick ; and 
his infantry, easily routed, retreated into the city. 

(49) Cleopatra had never acted justly towards her Jewish 
subjects ; and, during a late famine, had denied to 

them their share of the wheat distributed out of the i/A^onfii. 

public granaries to the citizens of Alexandria. The 

Jews in return showed no loyalty to Cleopatra, nor regret at 
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her enemy's Buocess ; and on this defeat of her troops her 
rage fell npon them. She made a boast of her crnelty 
towards them, and thought if she conld have killed all the 
Jews with her own hand she shonld have been repaid for the 

loss of the oit J. On the other hand, Antony thought 
m ASton. *^* lie had been betrayed by Cleopatra, as she had 

receiyed many messengers from Octavianus. To 
avoid his anger, therefore, she fled to a monument which she 
had built near the temple of Isis, and in which she had 
before placed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, 
ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together with a large quantity 
of flax and a number of torches, as though to bum herself 
and her wealth in one flama Here she retired with two of 
her women, and secured herself with bars and bolts, and sent 
word to Antony that she was dead. Antony, when he heard 
it, believing that she had killed herself, and wishing not to 
be outdone in courage by a woman, plunged his sword into 
his breast. But the wound was not fatal, and, when Cleopatra 
heard of it, she sent to beg that he would come to her. 
Accordingly his servants carried him to the door of her 
monument. But the queen, in fear of treachery, would not 
suffer the door to be opened ; but she let a cord down from 
the window, and she with her two women drew him up. 
Nothing coald be more affecting than the sight to all who 
were near ; Antony, covered with blood, in tiie agonies of 
death, stretching out his hands to Cleopatra, and she strain- 
ing every nerve and every feature of her face with the effort 
she was making. He was at last lifted in at the window, but 
died soon afterwards. By this time the city was in the power 
of Octavianus ; he had not found it necessary to storm the 
walls, for Antony's troops had all joined him, and he sent in 
Gallus to endeavour to take Cleopatra alive. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing by drawing her into conversation at the door 
of her monument, while three men scaled the window and 
snatched out of her hand the dagger with which she would 
have stabbed herself. 

Dion (60) Octavianus began by promising his soldiers 

S!!K'. ^^ hundred and fifty drachms each as prize money, 

Plutarch, for not being allowed to plunder Alexandria. He 

Vit. Anton, goon afterwards entered the city, not on horseback 

armed at the head of his victorious legions, but on foot, 
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leaning on the arm of tlie philosopher Arius ; and, as he 
wished to be thought as great a lover of learning as of mercy, 
he gave out that he spared the place to the prayers of his 
Alexandrian friend. He called the Greek citizens together 
in the Gymnasium, and, mounting the tribunal, promised 
that they should not be hurt. Cleopatra's three children by 
Antony, who had not the misfortune to be of the same blood 
with the conqueror, were kindly treated and taken care of ; 
while Csesarion, her son by Julius Caesar, who was betrayed 
by his tutor Rhodon while flying towards Ethiopia, was put 
to death as a rival. The flatterers of the conqueror would 
of course say that Caasarion was not the son of 
Julius, but of Ptolemy, the elder of the two boys ili^^aeo. 
who had been called Cleopatra's husbands. The 
feelings of humanity might have answered, that if he was not 
the only son of the uncle to whom Octavianus owed every- 
thing, he was at least helpless and friendless, and that ho 
never could trouble the undisputed master of the- world ; but 
Octavianus, with the heartless cruelty which murdered 
Cicero, and the cold caution which marked his 
character through life, listening to the remark of vit^Anton. 
Arius, that there ought not to be two Caesars, had 
him at once put to death. 

(51) Octavianus gave orders that Cleopatra should be 
carefully guarded, lest she should put an end to her own life ; 
he wished to carry her with him to Eome as the ornament of 
his triumph. He paid her a visit of condolence and con- 
solation. He promised her she should receive honourable 
treatment. He allowed her to bury Antony. He threatened 
that her children should be punished if she hurt herself; but 
she deceived her guards and put herself to death, either by 
poison, or, as was more commonly thought, by the bite of an 
asp brought to her in a basket of fruit. She was thirty-nine 
years of age, having reigned twenty-two years, of which the 
last seven were in conjunction with Antony ; and she was 
buried in his tomb with all regal splendour. 

(52) Cleopatra had been a favourite name in Greece and 
with the royal families of Macedonia and Alexandria, for at 
least four hundred years. What prettier name could be 
given to a little girl in her cradle than to call her the Pride 
of her Father f But so disgraceful was the conduct of this 
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last queen of Egypt, that the name from her time very mnch 
went ont of use. 

(53) The death of Cleopatra was hailed at Borne as a relief 
from a sad disgrace, by others besides the flatterers of the 

LDcanns. conqueror. When governed by Julius Caasar, and 
lib. X. 65. a,f|;erwards by Antony, the Bomans sometimes feuicied 
Od.^iii. 6. they were receiving orders from the barbarian queen 
Od. 1. 37. to whom their master was a slave. When Antony 
was in arms against Bome, with forces gathered from the 
very north to the very south of the then known world, with 
rowers from Dacia, and bowmen from Ethiopia, his country- 
men were not without alarm at Cleopatra's boast that she 
would yet make her power felt in the Capitol ; and many 
feared that even when Antony was overthrown the conqueror 
might himself be willing to wear her chains. But the 
prudent Octavianus was in no danger of being dazzled by 
beauty. He saw clearly all that was within his reach ; he 
j^ did not want her help to the sovereignty of Egypt ; 
and from the day that he entered the empty pidaoe 
in Alexandria, his reign began as sole master of Bome and 
its dependent provinces. 

(54) While we have in this history been looking at the 
Bomans from afar, and ouly seen their dealings with foreign 
kings, we have been able to note some of the changes in their 
manners nearly as well as if we had stood in the Forum. 
When Epiphanes, Philometor, and Euergetes II. owed their 
crowns to Boman help, Bome gained nothing but thanks, and 
that weight in their councils which is fairly due to useful- 
ness ; the senate asked for no tribute, and the citilzens took 
no bribes. But with the growth of power came the love of 
conquest and of its spoils. Macedonia was conquered in 
what might be called self-defence ; in the reign of Cleopatra 
Cocce, Cyrene was won by fraud, and Cyprus was then seized 
without a plea. The senators were even more eager for 
bribes than the senate for provinces. The nobles who 
governed these wide provinces grew too powerful for the 
senate, and found that they could heap up ill-gotten wealth 
faster by patronising kings than by conquering them ; and 
the Egyptian monarchy was left to stand in the reigns of 
Auletes and Cleopatra, because the Bomans were still more 
greedy than when they seized Cyrene and Cyprus. And, 
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lastly, when tbe Bomans were worn out b j quarrels and the 
want of a steady government, and were ready to obey any 
master who could put a stop to ciyil bloodshed, they made 
Octavianus autocrat of Eome ; he then gained for himself 
whatever he seized in the name of the republic, and he at 
once put an end to the Egyptian monarchy. 

(55) Thus fell the family of the Ptolemies, a family that 
had perhaps done more for arts and letters than any that can 
be pointed out in history. Like other kings who have 
bought the praises of poets, orators, and historians, they may 
have misled the talents which they wished to guide, and have 
smothered the fire which they seemed to foster; but, in 
rewarding the industry of the mathematicians and anatomists, 
of the critics, commentators, and compilers, they seem to 
have been highly successful. It is true that Alexandria 
never sent forth works with the high tone of philosophy, the 
loffcy moral aim, and the pure taste which mark the writings 
of Greece in its best ages, and which ennoble the mind and 
mend the heart ; but it was the school to which the world 
long looked for knowledge in all those sciences which help 
the body and improve the arts of life, and which are some- 
times called useful knowledge. Though great and good 
actions may not have been unknown in Alexandria, so few 
valued them that none took the trouble to record them. The 
well-paid writers never wrote the lives of the Ptolemies. 
The muse of history had no seat in the Museum, but it was 
almost the birth-place of anatomy, geometry, conic sections, 
geography, astronomy, and hydrostatics. 

(56) If we retrace the steps by which this Greeco-Egyptian 
monarchy rose and fell, we shall see that virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly, care and thoughtlessness were for the most 
part followed by the rewards which to us seem natural. The 
Egyptian gold which first tempted the Greeks into the 
coxmtry, and then helped their energies to raise the monarchy, 
afterwards undermined those same energies, and was one of 
the causes of its overthrow. 

(57) In Ptolemy Soter we see plain manners, careful 
plans, untiring activity, and a wise choice of friends. By 
him telents were highly paid wherever they were found ; no 
service left unrewarded ; the people trusted and taught the 
use of arms, their love gained by wise laws and even-handed 
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justice ; docks, harbours, and fortresses built, schools opened ; 
and by these means a great monarchy founded. Ftol^ny 
was eager to fill the rai^ of his armies with soldiers, and 
his new city with traders. Instead of trying to goyem 
against the will of the people, to thwart or overlook their 
wishes and feelings, his utmost aim was to guide them, and 
to make Alexandria a more agreeable place of settlement than 
the cities of Asia Minor and Syria, for the thousands who 
were then pouring out of Greece on the check given to its 
trading industry by the overthrow of its freedom. Though 
every thinking man might have seen that the new govern- 
ment when it gained shape and strength would be a military 
despotism ; yet his Greek subjects must have felt, while it 
was weak and resting on their good-will rather than on their 
habits, that they were enjoying many of the blessings of 
freedom. Had they then claimed a share in the government, 
they would most likely have gained it, and thereby they 
would have handed down those blessings to their children. 

(58) Before the death of Ptolemy Soter the habits of the 
people had so closely entwined themselves round the throne, 
that Philadelphus was able to take the kingdom and the 
whole of its wide provinces at the hands of his feither as a 
family estate. He did nothing to mar his father's wise plans, 
which then ripened into fruit-bearing. Trade crowded the 
harbours and markets, learning filled the schools, conquests 
rewarded the discipline of the fleets and armies; power, 
wealth, and splendour followed in due order. The bhize 
thus cast around the throne would by many kings have been 
made to stand in the place of justice and mildness, but under 
Philadelphus it only threw a light upon his good government 
He was acknowledged -both at home and abroad to be the 
first king of his age ; Greece and its philosophers looked up 
to him as a friend and patron ; and though as a man he must 
take rank far below his fSa.ther, by whose wisdom the eminence 
on which he stood was raised, yet in all the gold and glitter 
of a king Philadelphus was the greatest of his family. 

(59) The Egyptians had been treated with kindness by 
both of these Greek kings. As far as they had been able or 
willing to copy the arts of Greece they had been raised to a 
level with the Macedonians. The Egyptian worship and 
temples had been upheld, as if in obedience to the oft-repeated 
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answer of the Delphic oracle, that the gods should everywhere 
be worshipped according to the laws of the country. 
But Euergetes was much more of an Egyptian, Mem. iv. 3. 
and while he was bringing back the ancient splen- 
dour to the temples, the priesiis must have regained something 
of their former rank. But they had no hold on the minds of 
the soldiers. Had the mercenaries upon whom the power 
of the king rested been worshippers in the Egyptian temples, 
the priests might, as in the earlier times, like a body of 
nobles, have checked his power when too great, and at other 
times upheld it. But it was not so ; and upon the whole, 
little seems to have been gained by the court becoming more 
Egyptian, while the army must have lost something of its 
Greek discipline and plainness of manners. 

(60) But in the next reign the fruits of this change were 
seen to be most unfortunate. Philopator was an eastern 
despot, surrounded by eunuchs and drowned in pleasures. 
The country was governed by his women and vicious 
favourites. The army, which at the beginning of his reign 
amounted to seventy-three thousand men beside the garrisons, 
was at first weakened by rebellion, and before the end of his 
reign it had fallen to pieces like a rope of sand. Nothing, 
however, happened to prove his weakness to surrounding 
nations ; Egypt was still the greatest of kingdoms, though 
Bome on the conquest of Carthage, and Syria under Antiochus 
the Great, were fast gaining ground upon it ; but he left 4o 
his infant son a throne shaken to the very foundations. 

(61) The ministers of Epiphanes, the infant autocrat, found 
the government without a head and without an army, the 
treasury without money, and the people without virtue or 
courage ; and they at once threw the kingdom into the hands 
of the Bomans to save it from being shared between the 
kings of Syria and Macedonia. Thus passed the first ^ve 
reigns, the first one hundred and fifty years, the first half of 
the three centuries that the kingdom of the Ptolemies lasted. 
It was then rotten at the core with vice and luxury. Its 
population was lessening, its trade falling off, its treasury 
empty, its revenue too small for the wasteful expenses of the 
government; but nevertheless, in the eyes of surrounding 
nations, its trade and wealth seemed boundless. Taste, 
genius, and poetry had passed away ; but mathematics, 
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surgery, and grammar still graced the Museum. The de- 
cline of art is shown upon the coins, and even in the shape 
of the letters upon the coins. On those of Cleopatra the 
engraver followed the fashion of the penman ; the S is written 
like our C, the E has a round back, and the long O is formed 
like an M reversed. 

(62) During the reigns of the later Ptolemies the kingdom 
was under the shield, but also under the sceptre of Borne. 
Its kings sent to Bome for help, sometimes against their 
enemies, and sometimes against their subjects; sometimes 
they humbly asked the senate for advice, and at other times 
were able respectfully to disobey the Boman orders. One 
by one the senate seized the provinces ; Coele-Syria, the coast 
of Asia Minor, Gyrene, and the island of Cyprus ; and lastly, 
though the Ptolemies still reigned, they were counted among 
the clients of the Boman patrician to whom they looked up 
for patronage. From this low state Egypt could scarcely be 
said to fall when it became a part of the great empire of 
Augustus. 

(63) During the reigns of the Ptolemies, the sculpture, the 
style of building, the religion, the writing, and the language 
of the Copts in the Thebaid were nearly the same as when 
their own kings were reigning in Thebes, with even fewer 
changes than usually creep in through time. They had all 
become less simple; and though it would be difficult and 
would want a volume by itseK to trace these changes, and to 
show when they came into use, yet a few of them may be 
pointed out. The change of fashion must needs be slower 
in buildings, which are only raised by the untiring labour- of 
years, and which when built stand for ages ; but in the later 
temples we find less strength as fortresses, few obelisks or 
sphinxes, and no colossal statues ; we no longer meet with 
vast caves or pyramids. The columns in a temple have 
several new patterns. The capitals, which used to be copied 
from the papyrus plant, are now formed of lotus flowers, or 
palm branches. In some cases, with a sad want of taste, the 
weight of the roof rests on the weak head of a woman (see 
Fig. 82). It was perhaps from this that the Greek sculptor 
took the design for his beautiful bust of the Lady in the 
Lotus now in the British Museum. The buildings, however, 
of the Ptolemies are such that, before the hieroglyphics on 
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them had been read by Dr. Yonng, nobody had ever guessed 
tbat they were later than the time of Cambjsea, while three 
or fonr pillars at Alexandria were almost 
the only proof that the country had ever 
been held by Greeks, 
. ('6i) In the religion we find many new 
go^ oi old gods in new dresses. Ha- 
pimon, the Nile, now pours water out 
of a jar like a Greek river god. The 
moon, which before ornamented the 
heads of gods, is now a goddess under ^ 
the name of loh. The favourite Isis bad 
appeared in so many characters that she 
is called the goddess with ten thousand 
names. The godg had also changed their 
rank ; Ftbah and Serapis now held the 
chief place. Strange change had also 
token place in the names of men and 
cities. In the place of Fet-isis, Fet- 
amun, Fsammo, and Serapion, we find 
men named Eudozus, Hermopbantus, and '^* 

Polycrates ; while of the cities, Oahmoonayn is called Her- 
mopolis ; Esne, Latopolis ; Chemmis, Fanopolis ; and Thebes, 
Diospolis ; and Ptolemais, Fhylace, Parembole, and others 
had sprung into being. Many new characters crept into 
tlie hieroglyphics, as the camelopard, the mummy lying on 
a couch, the ships w3h sails, and the chariot with horses ; 
there were more words spelled with letters, the groups were 
more crowded, and the titles of the kings within the ovals 
became much longer. 

(G5) With the papyrDB, which was becoming common 
about the time of the Feisian invasion, we £nd the running 
hand, the enchorial or common writing, as it was called, 
coming into use, in which there were few symbols, and most 
of the words were spelt with letters. Each letter was of the 
easy sloping form, which came from its being made with a 
reed or pen, instrad of the stiff form of the hieroglyphics, 
which were mostly out in stone. Bnt there is a want of 
neatness, which has thrown a difficulty over them, and has 
made these writings less easy to read than the bieroglyphics. 
Least of all can we trace the change in the languf^e, which 
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is only really known to ns throngli tlie Bible, which was 
translated into Coptic, with Greek letters, about three 
centuries after the fall of the Ptolemies. The language of 
the old hieroglyphics seems to have been nearly the same as 
this, but the characters must be much better understood than 
they are before we can point out the changes in the language 
in which they were written. 

(66) When the country fell into the hands of Octavianus, 
tfhom we shall hencefortib call Augustus, the Copts were in 
a much lower state than when conquered by Alexander. Of 
the old moral worth and purity of manners very little remained. 
All respect for women was lost ; and when men degrade those 
who should be their helps towards excellence, they degrade 
themselves also. Not a small part of the nation was sunk in * 
vice. They had been slaves for three hundred years, sometimes 
trusted and well treated, but more often trampled on and 
ground down with taxes and cruelty. They had never held 
up their heads as freemen, or felt themselves lords of their 
own soil ; they had fedlen off in numbers, in wealth, and m 
knowledge ; nothing was left to them but their religious cere- 
monies, their temples, their hieroglyphics, and the painful 
remembrance of their faded glories. 




Fig. 33.— The god Horus between Isis and NephthjB. 
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FAMILY OF THE LAGID^ OR PTOLEMIES. 



BXL 322. 



PtoLuVson... 



Lagos. 



Menelans. 



B.C. 284. 

T~: — rnr 



Leontlscos. Lagus. Ptoiemy Lysaodra. Ptolkmt Arsiiu>& Argeeus. Pbilotera. 

GeFanaus. Philaselphus. 



B.C. 246. 



PlOLSMT EUEBOBTES I. 
BJO, 221. 



LyBimachus. 



Berenice. 



FlOLSKT PhILOFATUR. 



Magas. 



Arsmoti. 



B.O. 204. 
ProLKmr Epithanks. 

! 
B.a 180. 
I 



Ptoleht Philohbtob. Cleopatra. 

I 



Cleopatra, 

Wife of 

Demetrius. 



Cleopatra Pupil of Ptolemy Ptolemy Euerg exes IL 
Cooes. Arlstar- Eapator. 
chtts. 

B.C. 116. B.C. 106. 



Memphites. Ptoleht Cleopatra. Alex- Tryptuens 

SOTEB II. ANDEB I. 

I 

BX. 81. B.C. 80. 



Se: 



Cleopa- Ptoleht Cleopatra. Ptolemy 
TEA Neus king of 

Bebkkicb. DiONTsns. Cyprus. 



B.C. 80. 

1 



ene. 



Ptolemy 
Apion. 



Alex- Daugnter. 
andee it. 



Seleucus 
Cyblosactes. 



B.C. 61. 



I 



Cleopatra Bebenicb. 
Tbtph^ika. 

Sou of Caesar. 



I 



J 



Cleopaxba. ArialQO& Ptolemy. 

I Children of M. Antony. 



Ptolemy. 



GSSARION. 



Ptolemy. 



Alexander 
Uellus. 



Cleopatra 
Selene. 



Ptolemy 
king of Mauritania. 



Drusilla. 
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Fig. 34. 



THE BOMAN EMPEBOBS OF THE JULIAN ANB CLAUDIAN 
FAMILIES. B.C. 30 — A.D. 68. 

(1) OcTAviANUs, now called Augustus (see Fig. 34), began 
Plutarch. ^^^ reign in Egypt by ordering all the statues of 
Vit. Anton. Antony, of which there were more than fifty oma- 
B.a 30. j^enjii^g jTj^Q various public buildings of the city, to 
be broken to pieces; and he had the 
meanness to receive a bribe of one thou- 
sand talents from Archibius, a friend of 
Cleopatra, that the queen's statues might 
be left standing. As he had only just 
raised himself abqve his equals, he might 
well be careful in the choice of the friends 
to whom he entrusted the command of the 
provinces ; and it seems to have been part 
of his king-craft to give the offices of 
greatest trust to men of low birth, who, like Maocenas, the prefect 
of Eome, might be flattered with being called " the ornament of 
the equestrian rank," but who were at the same time well aware 
that they owed their employments to their seeming 
ub!l!vii. want of ambition. Thus the government of Egypt, 
the greatest and richest of the provinces, was given 
to Cornelius Gallus, a man of very little note or talent. 
Anthoiogia Crallus was the friend of Virgil, and himself a poet ; 
Graeca, iv. he is, howcvor, better known in Virgil's tenth 
^' eclogue than in the command of his province or in 
his own Greek epigrams. 

(2) Before the fall of the republic the senate had given 

Tacitus, *^® command of the provinces to members of their 

Annai' owu body Only; and therefore Augustus, not 

^^ • wishing to alter the law, obtained from the senate 

for himself Egypt and all those governments which he 

meant to give to men of lower rank. By this legal fiction, 

these equestrian prefects were answerable for their conduct 
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to nobody bnt the emperor on a petition, and they could not 
be sued at law before the senate for their misdeeds. But he 
made an exception in the case of Egypt. While on the one 
hand in that province he gave to the prefect's edicts the force 
of law, on the other he allowed him to be cited before the 
senate, though appointed by himself. This was a wise and 
well-meant regulation ; but as the republic was sinking fast 
into a despotism it soon became useless. The power thus 
given to the senate they never ventured to use, and the 
prefect of Egypt was never punished or removed but by the 
emperor. Under the prefect was the chief justice 
of the province, who heard, himseK or by deputy, Sh.'xvii. 
all causes except those which were reserved for the 
decision of the emperor in person. These last were decided 
by a second judge, or in modem language, a chancellor, as 
they were too numerous and too trifling to be taken to 
Borne. Under these judges were numerous freedmen of the 
emperor, and clerks entrusted with afiEairs of greater and less 
weight. Of the native magistrates the chief were the keeper 
of the records, the police judge, the prefect of the night, and 
the Exegetes^ or interpreter of the Egyptian law, who was 
allowed to wear a purple robe like a Eoman magistrate. 
Bat these Egyptian magistrates were never treated as 
citizens ; they were barbarians, little better than slaves, and 
only raised to the rank of the emperor's freedmen. 

(3) Augustus showed not a little jealousy in the rest of 
the laws by which his new province was to be p,^„ 
governed. While other conquered cities usually CaBsins, 
had a senate or municipal form of government '^' 
granted to them by the Bomans, no city in unhappy Egypt 
was allowed that privilege, which, by teaching the citizens 
the art of governing themselves and the advantages of union, 
might have made them less at the mercy of t£eir masters. 
He not only gave the command of the kingdom to a man below 
the rank of a senator, but ordered that no senator should 
even be allowed to set foot in Egypt without leave from him- 
self ; and centuries later, when the weakness of the country 
had led the emperors to soften some of the other 
stem laws of Augustus, #his was still strictly en- jJJ^J^"- 
forced. It was before this law was passed, and while 
Augustus was himself in Alexandna, that the poet Tibullus, 
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travelling witli his consnlar firiend Massaila, made a hasty 
visit to Memphis, and learned the city's grief for the death of 
the bull Apis, and that the Nile began to rise when the Dog- 
star rose with the sun. 

(4) Among other changes then brought into Egypt by the 
Bomans was the use of a fixed year in all civil reckonings. 

PoTphyrins, The Egyptians, for all ittQ common purposes of life, 
De Antro. called the day of the heliacal rising of the Dog-star, 
about our 18th of July, their new-year's day, and the 
husbandman marked it with religious ceremonies as the time 
when the Nile began to overflow ; while for all civil purposes, 
and dates of kings' reigns, they used a year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, which of course had a moveable new- 
year's day. But by the orders of Augustus all public deeds 
were henceforth dated by the new civil year of tliee hundred 
and sixty-five days and a quarter, which was named, after 
B.C. 24. Julius Caesar, the Julian year. The civil years 
HeracUos. wcre henceforth made to begin on the 29th of 
ap. Dodweu. ^.ugust, the day on which the moveable new-year's 
c£rfu8, ^*y ^^^^ happened to fall, and were numbered 
lib. li. e! from the year following the last of Cleopatra, as 
from the first year of the reign of Augustus. But notwith- 
standing the many advantages of the Julian year, which was 
used throughout Europe for sixteen centuries, till its faulti- 
ness was pointed out by Pope Gregory XIII., the Egyptian 
astronomers and mathematicians distrusted it from the first, 
and chose to stick to their old year, in which there could be 
no mistake about its length. Thus there were at the same 
time three years and three new-year's days in use in Egypt ; 
one about the 18th of July, used by the common people ; 
one on the 29th of August, used by order of the emperor ; 
and one moveable, used by the astronomers. 

(5) The Eomans for the most part had little taste for 
these scientific inquiries, and were too fond of war to examine 
with much care the countries which they conquered. Julius 
Caasar had been one of the few who wished to enlarge our 
knowledge of Egypt and its wonders ; and the poet Lucan 
well describes his love of learning and at the same time his 

Phars. X. 191.^^^® ^^ ^gl^tiiig* when he makes him say, that he 

would even have left the civil war unfinished to 

search for the sources of the Nile, if he could have been sure 
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of finding them. He had ordered a sTirvey to be taken of 

the whole of the Boman provinces, and the length of 

all the roads to be measured for the use of the tax- mogra^. 

gatherers and of the army ; and Augustus was now 

able to add Egypt to the survey. Polyditus was employed on 

this southern portion of the empire ; and, after thirty-two 

years from its beginning by Jidius, the measurement of 

nearly the whole ^own world was finished and reported 

to the senate. 

(6) At Alexandria Augustus was visited by Herod, who 
hastened to beg of him those portions of his 
kingdom which Antony had given to Cleopatra. ^n^?qfx?fv. 
Augustus received him as a friend ; gave him back 

the territory which Antony had tak:en from him ; and added 
the province of Samaria and the free cities on the 
coast. He also gave to him the body of four ^"of af' 
hundred Gauls, who formed part of the Egyptian . 
army and had been Cleopatra's body-guard. He thus re- 
moved from Alexandria the last remains of the Gallic 
mercenaries, of whom the Ptolemies had usually had a troop 
in their service. 

(7) Augustus visited the royal burial-place to see the 
body of Alexander, and devoutly added a golden 

crown and a garland of flowers to the other oma- ^^ vita!* 
ments on the sarcophagus of the Macedonian. But 
he would take no pains to please either the Alexandrians or 
Egyptians ; he despised them both. When asked if he would 
not like to see the Alexandrian monarchs lying in their 
mummy-cases in the same tomb, he answered : ^ No, I came 
to see the king, not dead men." His contempt for Cleopatra 
and her father made him forget the great qualities of Ptolemy 
Soter. So when he was at Memphis he refused to humour 
the national prejudice of two thousand years' standing by 
visiting the bull Apis. He would not imitate Alexander 
though he worshipped him. Of the former conquerors, 
Cambyses had stabbed the sacred bull, Alexander had 
sacrificed to it; had Augustus had the violent temper of 
either he would havo copied Cambyses. The Egyptians 
always found the treatment of the sacred bull a foretaste of 
what they were themselves to receive from their sovereigns. 

(8) The Greeks of Alexandria, who had for some time 

VOL. u. G 
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past very unwillingly yielded to the Jews the right of citizen- 
ship, now urged upon Augustus that it should no 

Antiq^xiT'a ^^^8®' ^® granted. Augustus, however, had re- 
ceived great services from the Jews, and at once 
^^onAi^^^ refused the prayer ; and he set up in Alexandria an 
inscription, granting to the Jews the full privi- 
leges of Macedonians, which they claimed and had hiUierto 
enjoyed under the Ptolemies. They were allowed their own 
magistrates and courts of justice, with the free exercise of 
their o,wn reHgion; and soon afterwards, when 
Antiq. xuc ^JjqJj. ethnadPch or high priest died, they were 
allowed as usual to dioose his successor. The 
Greek Jews of Alexandria were indeed very important, both 
Acts, vi 9 ^^^^ their numbers and their learning ; they spread 
OYer Syria and Asia Minor ; they had a synagogue 
in Jerusalem in common with the Jews of Cyrene and Libya ; 
and we find that one of the chief teachers of Christianity 
after the apostles, in Rphesus, in Corinth, and in Crete, was 
ApoUos, the learned Alexandrian. 

(9) On his return to Borne, Augustus carried with him 

Suetonius. *^® whole of the royal treasure ; and though per- 

Vit. xugv^t haps there might have been less gold and silver 

than usual in the palace of the Ptolemies, still it 

was so large a sum that when, upon the establishment of 

peace over all the world, the rate of interest upon loans fell 

in Home, and the price of land rose^ the change was thought 

to have been caused by the money from Alexandria. At the 

same time were carried away the valuable jewels, furniture, 

and ornaments, which had been handed down from father 

Di^n to son, with the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt 

Cassiue, These were as usual drawn in waggons through the 

streets of Eome in triumph ; and with them were 

shown in chains to the wondering crowd Alexander Helius 

and Cleopatra Selene, the children of Cleopatrci and Antony, 

while for Cleopatra herself the conqueror was forced to be 

content with a statue, as voluntary death had saved the 

queen from that dis^ace. The Eomans were at 

lib. xyil the same time amused with the sight of crocodiles 

walking and swimming about in the theatre, guided 

and playedl with by some men from the city of Tentyra, 

whose citizens were always famous for their skill in catching 
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these dangerons animals, and who had been taken with 
them to Borne as their keepers (see Fig. 35). 

(10) Augustus threatened a severe 
punishment to the Alexandrians in 
the building of a new capital. Only 
four miles &om the Canobic or eastern 
gate of Alexandria he laid out the 
plan of his new city of Nicopolis, on 
the spot where he had routeid Mark 
Antony's forces. Here be began several 
large temples, and removed to them 
the public sacrifices and the priest- 
hood from the temples of Alexandria. 
But the work was carried no further, 
and soon abandoned; and the only 
change made by it in Alexandria was 
that the temple of Serapis and the 
other temples were for a short time 
deserted. Gould anything mark more 
strongly the difference between the 
first Greek and the first Boman sovereign of Egypt I Alex- 
ander chose the site of his new city for its harbour, and 
its convenience for trade ; Augustus chose his to mark the 
spot of the kingdom's overthrow. The first was meant to be 
a boon to the nation, and the second to* be an insult ; and 
we are therefore pleased to remark that Alexandria has added 
to the glory of its founder, while the Nicopolis of Augustus 
was at once seen to be a failure. 

(11) The rest of the world had long been used to see their 
finest works of art carried away by their conquerors ; and 
the Egyptians soon learned that if any of ihe monuments 
of which they were so justly proud were to be left to them, 
it would only be because they were too heavy to be moved 
by the Eoman engineers. Beside a statue called a 

Janus, loaded with gold, which was placed in the ub. xxxvi. 
temple of that god in Bome, a picture by Nidas of ^' 
the youth named Hyacinthus, of which the skilful Lib. xxxv. 
execution was such that it was mentioned among the ^^' 
spoils of a kingdom, and beside many other smaller 1"^^- x^^^- 
Egyptian works, two of the large obelisks which 
even now ornament Bome were carried away by Augustus, 
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that of Thothmosis lY., which stands in the Piazza del 
Fopolo, and that of Psammetichus on Monte Citorio. And 
the plundered Egyptians might have found some comfort in 
their fall by remarking that the Bomans, in despair of 
equalling what they had seen, believed that they did enough 
for the grandeur of their own city in borrowing these monu- 
ments of Theban glory. 

(12) Cornelius Grallus, the first prefect of Egypt, seems 
Pj^Q either to have misunderstood or soon forgotten the 

Cassius, terms of his appointment. He was intoxicated with 

' power ; he set up statues of himself in the cities of 

Egypt, and, copying the ^ngs of the country, he carved his 

name and deeds upon the pyramids. On this, Augustus 

recalled him, and he killed himself to avoid punishment. 

The emperor's wish to check the tyranny of the 
ApopJI^i. prefects and tax-gatherers was strongly marked in 

the case of the champion fighting-cock. The 
Alexandrians bred these birds with great care, and eagerly 
watched their battles in the theatre. A powerful cock that 
had hitherto slain all its rivals and always strutted over the 
table unconquered had gained a great name in the city ; and 
this bird Eros, a tax-gatherer, roasted and ate. Augustus, 
on hearing of this insult to the people, sent for the man, 
and, on his owning what he had done, ordered him to be 

crucified. Three legions and nine cohorts were 
ub^l^ii. found force enough to keep this great kingdom in 

quiet obedience to their new masters ; and when 
Heroopolis revolted, and afterwards when a rebellion broke 
out in the Thebaid against the Boman tax-gatherers, these 
risings were easily crushed. The spirit of the nation, both 
of the Greeks and Egyptians, seems to have been wholly 
broken; and Petronius, who succeeded Cornelius Grallus, 
found no difficulty in putting down a rising of the Alex- 
andrians. 

(13) The canals, through which the overflowing waters 
of the Nile were carried to the more distant fields, were 
of course each year more or less blocked up by the same 
mud which made the fields fruitful ; and the clearing of 
these canals was one of the greatest boons that the monarch 
could bestow upon the tillers of the soil. This had often 
been neglected by the less powerful and less prudent kings 
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of EgTpt, in whose reigns tlie husbtuidiiiaii believed that 
Heaven in its displeasure withheld part of the nished-for 
overflow ; but Petroniua employed the leisure of his soldiers 
OB this wise and benevolent woib ; and it was then found 
that a rise of twelve cubits in the waters of the Nile gj^^^i^, 
at Memphis overflowed as wide a tract of countrj vit. Aug. 13. 
-- as fourteen did before g,„i„ 
/ the prefect Petronins w>. irti. 



cleared the canals. In 






^ order better to under- •P-^^''' 
^ stand the rise of the 
Nile, to fix the amount of the 
laud-taz, and more fairly to re- 
gulate the overflow through the 
cauals, the Nilometor on the is- 
'' laud of Elephantiue was at this 
time made (see Fig. 36). It is 
a flight of stone steps which rnna 
' down into the river, aud on the 
wall by the side is a cut scale to 
r measure the rise of the water. 
I On this wall the record of the 
■■ riTer's rise still remains for the 
years between Augustus and 8e- 
.V verus. The greatest rise marked 
is of twenty-five cubits and four 
^ baud-breadths ; and the lowest is 
of twenty-one cubits and three 
'' hand-br^tdths. The cubit is not 
the ordinary one of six hand- 
^ breadths, but the royal cubit, 
j containing an ordinary cubit and 

I _ ahand-breadthover,anditishere 

FiK- 3e. divided into fourteen parte, each 

part being half a hand-breadth. 

{li) It was under iElius Gallus, the third prefect, that Egypt 
was visited by Strabo, the most careful and judicious of all the 
ancient travdlera. He had come to study mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and geography, in the Museum under the successors of 
EocUd, Eratosthenes, and Hipparchns. He accompanied the 
prefect in a march to Syene, the border town, and he has 
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left US a most valuable acootmt of the state of the country at 
that time. Alexandria was the chief object that engaged his 
attention (see Fig. 37). Its two harbours held more ships 
than were to be seen in any other port in the world, and its 
export trade was thought greater than that of all Italy. The 
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docks on each side of the causeway, and the ship-canal from 
the harbour of Eunostus to the Mareotic lake, were fall of 
bustle and activity. The palace or citadel on the .promon- 
tory of Lochias, on one side of the great harbour, was as 
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strikiiig an object as the liglithouse on the other. The 
temples and palaces covered a space of ground equal to more 
than one fourth part of the city, and the suburbs reached 
even beyond the Mareotic lake. Among the chief buildings 
were the Sema, which held the bodies of Alexander and of the 
Ptolemies ; the court of justice ; the Museum of philosophy, 
which had been rebuilt since the burning by Caesar's soldiers ^ 
the Exchange, crowded with merchants ; the temple of Nep- 
tune ; and Mark Antony's fortress, called the Timonium, on 
a point of land which jutted into the harbour ; the Caesarium, 
or new palace ; and the great temple of Serapis, which was 
on the western side of the city, and was the largest and 
most ornamented .of all these buildings. Further off was 
the beautiful Gymnasium for wrestlers and boxers, with its 
porticoes of a stadium in length, where the citizens used to 
meet in public assembly. From the top of the teinple of 
Pan, which rose like a sugar-loaf in the middle of the city, 
and was mounted by a winding staircase, the whole of this 
remarkable capital might be seen spread out before the eye. 
On the east of the city was the circus or Hippodrome for 
chariot-races, and on the west lay the public gardens and 
pale green palm-groves, and the Necropolis ornamenting the 
roadside with tombs for miles along the sea-shore. Other 
tombs were in the catacombs underground on the same side 




Fig. 38. 



of the city (see Plan, Fig. 38, and Interior, Fig. 39). The 
banks of the Mareotic lake were fringed with vineyards, 
which bore the famed wine of the same name, and which 
formed a pleasant contrast with the burning whiteness of the 
desert beyond. The canal from the lake to the Nile marked 
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its course through the plain by the greater freshness of the 
green along its banks. In the distance were the new 
buildings of Augustus's city of Nicopolis. The arts of 
Greece and the wealth of Egypt had united to adorn the 
capital of the Ptolemies. Heliopolis, the ancient seat of 
Egyptian learning, had never been wholly repaired since 
its siege by Cambyses, and was then almost a deserted city. 




Fig. 39. 

Its schools were empty, its teachers silent ; but the houses 
in which Plato and his friend Eudozus were said to have 
dwelt and studied were pointed out to the traveller, to warm 
his love of knowledge and encourage him in the pursuit of 
virtue. Memphis was the second city in Egypt, while 
Thebes and Abydos, the former capitals, had fallen to the 
size and rank of villages. At Memphis Strabo saw the bull- 
fights in the circus, and was allowed to look at the bull Apis 
through a window of his stable. At Crocodilopolis he saw 
the sacred crocodile caught on the banks of the lake and fed 
with cakes and wine. Ptolemais, which was at first only an 
encampment of Greek soldiers, had risen under the sovereigns 
to whom it owed its name to be the largest city in the 
Thebaid, and scarcely less than Memphis. It was built 
wholly by the Greeks, and, like Alexandria, it was under 
Greek laws, while the other cities in Egypt were under 
Egyptian laws and magistrates. It was situated between 
Panopolis and Abydos ; but, while the temples of Thebes, 
which were built so many centuries earlier, are still standing 
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in awful grandeur, scarcely a trace of this Greek city can be 
found in the villages of Mensheeh and Geergeh, which now 
stand on the spot. Strabo and the Eoman generals did not 
forget to visit the broken colossal statue of Amunothph, near 
Thebes, which sent forth its musical sounds every morning, 
as the sun, rising over the Arabian hills, first shone upon its 
face ; . but this inquiring traveller conld not make up his 
mind whether the music came from the statue, or the base, 
or the people around it. He ended his tour with watching 
the sunshine at the bottom of the astronomical well at Syene ; 
which on the longest day is exactly under the sun's northern 
edge, and with admiring the skill of the boatmen who shot 
down the cataracts in their wicker boats for the 
amusement of the Eoman generals. Syene was the ^^b!^' 
last of the Egyptian towns. The next place, the 
island of Philas, was inhabited by a mixed population, half 
Egyptian and half Ethiopian. 

(16) The prefect -^Ilius Callus spent two years -on an un- 
suooessftil inroad into Arabia Felix, led there by ^^ ^^. 
the reports of the boundless wealth which was 
to be found in the Arab fastnesses. Much of the trade of 
Arabia was carried on by the Arabs receiving gold and silver 
in exchange for the spices and other costly and portable 
articles of the East ; and the Eomans, who had little know- 
ledge of where those products were brought from, seem to 
have thought that at least a part of the precious metals 
which they saw flowing eastward through Arabia would be 
found in hoards in its cities. Callus took with him ten 
thousand men, including Ave hundred Jews and a thousand 
Arabs ; and, leaving his ships of war, he had a hundred and 
thirty ships of burden built to accompany him. With these he 
coasted the eastern side of the Eed Sea towards Arabia Felix ; 
he landed at Leuce Come, in latitude 25°, and marched inwards 
towards the incense country. He could find, however, few 
enemies and no treasures. The legions were beaten by the 
want of water and by the other difficulties of the desert, 
rather than by the Arab forces, and they were at last called 
back by the news of an Ethiopian invasion, Gallus rejoined 
his ships at Nera Come, in latitude 24"^, and returned after a 
voyage of eleven days to Myos Hormos in Egypt. 

(16) In the earlier periods of Egyptian history we have 
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seen Ethiopia peopled or at least goyemed by a race of men, 
whom, as they spoke the same language and worshipped the 
same gods as their neighbours of Upper Egypt, we must call 
Copts. But the Arabs, under the name of Troglodytes, and 
other tribes, had made an early settlement on the African 

side of the Bed Sea. So numerous were they in 
ifb!l^ii. Upper Egypt that in the time of Strabo half the 

population of the city of Coptos were Ai^abs ; they 
were* the camel-drivers and carriers for the Theban mer- 
chants in the trade across the desert. Some of the conquests 
of Barneses had been over that nation in Southern Etluopia, 

and the Arab power must have further risen after 
lib. vi. 34. tb© defeat of the Ethiopians by Euergetes I. At 

any rate, as we learn from the history of Africa by 
the younger Juba, Ethiopia in the time of Augustus was 
held by Arabs ; a race who thought peace a state of dis- 
graceful idleness, and war the only employment worthy 
of men ; and who made frequent hasty inroads into Nubia, 

and sometimes into Egypt. The faces of their 
' '™'*** chiefs, like the statues of their gods, were smeared 

with vermilion. They fought for plunder, not for 

conquest, and usually retreated as quickly as they came, 

with such booty as they laid their hands on. To use 

MacrobiiM ^^^^^ which Were proverbial while the Nile swarmed 

Saturn. ii. 2. with crocodilcs, "they did as the dogs do, they 

Strabo drank and ran away ;" and the Bomans found it 

necessary to place a body of troops near the cata- 
racts of Syene to stop their marching northward and laying 
waste the Thebaid. However, while the larger part of the 
Boman legions was now withdrawn into Arabia, a body 
of thirty thousand of these men, whom we may call either 
Arabs, from their blood and language, or Ethiopians, from 
their country, marched northward into Egypt, and over- 
powered the three Boman cohorts at Elephantine, Syene, 
and Phil89. But they were badly armed and badly trained, 
some carrying large shields of skins, many with no better 
weapon than a club, while others had axes, and some few 
swords. They were led on by the generals of Candace, 
a woman of masculine mind, who had lost one eye, queen 
of Napata, at the fourth cataract, and of Meroe, beyond the 
first fork in the river. They were, however, easily driven 
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back when Gftllus led againet tbem an army of ten thousand 
men, and drove them to Ethiopian FBelchis, probably Aboa- 
Simbel. There he defeated th^ t>gtun, and took the city by 
Etorm. From Fselchis he marched across the Nubian desert 
two hundred and fifty milee to FremniB, on the northerly 
bend of the river, and then made himeelf master of ffapata, 
the capital. A guard was at the moment left in the comitry 
to cbcck any future inroads ; bat the liomans made no 
attempts to hold it Their territory in that direction ended 
at Hiera Sycaminon, seven^ miles, or twelve schoeni, beyond 
Syeno ; and that province bore the name of the 
Dodecaechcenoa. But that the inflnence of Boman 'xu'^ia' 
art was not lost on the architecture of the country 
is even shown by the arches in the temple at Naga in 
Meroe, upwards of one thousand mileaJrom Aleiandria. 

(17) Of the state of the Ethiopio Arabs under Queen 
Candace we learn but little from thb hasty in- 
road ; but some of the tribes must have been very 
far from the barbarians that, from their ignorance 
i>f the arts of war, the Bomana judged them to be. 
Those nearest to the Egyptian frontiers, the Tro- 
glodytee and Blemmyes, were unsettled, wandoring, ^4 
and plondering ; but the inhabitants of Napata and ~ 
Moroe were of a more civilised race. Candace's name '^ '"■ 
(Pig, 40) is there sculptured on the temples in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, though such characters seem to havo been used chiefly 
as an ornament to the buildings, and not because they could be 
understood. The small temple at Naga in which the archi- 
teetuTo is as much Boman as Egyptian, was probably built by 
this queen. It is on the plan, and in part a copy &om the 
smallei temple on the island of Fhilee. The capitals of the 
columns are formed of palm-leaves ; and in the walls between 
the columns are windows having arched tops (see Fig. 41). 
This temple can only have been built by a Boman archi- 
tect, who had studied in Egypt, and hod since entered the ser- ' 
vice of the Ethiopians. Beyond Meroe we find no further traces 
of the iuflaeuoe of Egyptian civilisation. The hill country 
very much separated Ethiopia and Meroe from Abyssinia or 
Southern Ethiopia, a country of which the chief cities were 
on the coast. The Jews had there settled in large numbers 
and for a long time; Solomon's trade had carried them to 
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Adnle and Anzam ; thence they may have reached llIero& 
Some of them were thera employed in the highest offices, 

and most have brought with them the arts of 
Jiui7. civilised lifa A few years later we meet with a 

Jewish eimuch, the treasurer of Queen Candace. 
travelliDg with some pomp from Ethiopia to the religions 



festiTol at Jerusalem, probably to present offerings to the 
temple on behalf of those of his conntrymen who were 
unable to travel so far. The religion of Ethiopia ouder 
these Arabs was no longer Coptic, bat, like the langnsge, 
was an ofiset of the Jewish, and most likely nearly the 
game as what we find it, when, being reduced to writing 
in the Koran, six centuries later, it took the name of 
Mahomedaniem. 

(18) The Egyptian coins of AugustuB and his successorB 
are all Greek ; ^e conqnest of the country by the Romans 
made no change in its language. Though the chief part 
of the population spoke Coptic, it was still a Greek proyince 
of the Roman empire; the decrees'of the prefects of Alex- 
andria and of the upper provinces were written in Greek ; 
and every Roman traveler, who like a schoolboy has 
scratched hia name upon the foot of the musical slatne 
of Amanothph, to let the world know the extent of his 
travels, has helped to prove that the Roman government 
z«P^ of the country was carried on in the Greek lan- 
E^«. 8"*e®- '^^^ "'"i^ often bear the eagle and thunder- 
_ bolt on one side, while on the other is the emperor's 
head with his name and titles : and after a few years they 
are aU dated with the year of the emperor's reign. In He 
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earliest he is styled a Son of God, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tian title of Son of the Sun (see Fig. 42). After 
Egypt lost its liberty we no longer find any gold MSr^tt'q. 
coinage in the country ; that metal, with eyerything 
else that was most costly, was carried away to pay the 
Boman tribute. This was chiefly taken in money, except 




Pig. 42. 

indeed the tax on com, which the Egyptian kings had always 
received in kind, and which was still gathered in the same 
way, and each year shipped to Bome to be distributed among 
the idle poor of that great city. At this time it 
amounted to twenty millions of bushels, which was i^uo^? 
four times what was levied in the reign of Fhila- 
delphus. The trade to the east was increasing, ^^' 
but as yet not large. About one hundred and 
twenty small vessels sailed every year to India from Myos 
Hormos, which was now the chief port on the Bed Sea. 

(19) No change was made in the Egyptian religion by 
thifi change of masters ; and, though the means of the priests 
were lessened, they still carried forward the buildings which 
were in progress, and even began new ones. The small 
temple of Isis at Tentyra, behind the great temple ^x^^^' 
of Athor, was either built or finished in this reign, 
and it was dedicated to the goddess, and to the honour of the 
emperor as Jupiter Liberator, in a Greek inscription on the 
cornice, in the thirty-first year of the reign, when Publius 
Octavius was prefect of the province. The large temple at 
Talmis, now called Kalabshe, in Nubia, was also then built, 
though not wholly finished, and dedicated to the sun under 
the name of the god Manduli, or Maluli, perhaps the same 
god as Mandoo-Ba of Hermonthis; and we find the name 
of Augustus at Philae, on some of th^ additions to the temple 
of Isis, which had been built in the reign of Fhiladelphus. 
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In the hieroglyphical inscriptions on these temples Augnstus 
is called Autocrator Caasar, and is styled Son of the Son, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, with the other titles which 
had always been given by the priests to the Ptolemies and 
their own native sovereigns for so many centuries. Thus 
the historians of Bome, who are almost deceived by the 
modest behaviour of Augustus, and are in doubt whether 
he was sincere in begging the senate every tenth year to 
allow him to lay aside the weight of empire, may have those 
doubts cleared up in Egypt ; for there he had assumed the 
style and title of king within ten years of the^death of Cleo- 
patra. 

(20) The Greeks had at all times been forward in owning 
the Egyptians as their teachers in religion ; and in the dog 
Cerberus, the judge Minos, the boat of Charon, and the Biver 
Styx of their mythology, we see a clear proof that it was in 
Egypt that the Greeks gained their faint glimpse of the 
immortality of the soul, a day of judgment, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and now that Bome was 
in close intercourse with Egypt, the Bomans were equally 
ready to borrow thence their religious ceremonies. They 
brought to Bome the Egyptian opinions with the statues 
of the gods. They ran into the new superstition to avoid 
the painful uneasiness of believing nothing. Men who have 
no strong faith themselves are glad to listen to the words 
of those who have ; and though the Bomans ridiculed their 
own gods they believed in &ose of Egypt. So fashion- 

pjon able was the worship of Isis and Serapis be- 

Cassius. coming in Italy, that Augustus made a law that 

^^' "^ no Egyptian ceremonies should enter the city or 

even the suburbs of Bome. His subjects might copy the 

luxuries, the follies, and the vices of the Alexandrians, but 

not the gloomy devotion of the Egyptians. But the spread 

of opinions was not so checked ; even Virgil, the court 

poet, taught the Egyptian millennium, or the resur- 

vi. 748. rection from the dead when the thousand years 

Horace, were ended ; and the cripple asking for alms in tho 

pist 1. 17. g^p^^g q£ Eome would beg in the name of the 

holy Osiris. 

(21) During .this reign lived Sotion of Alexandria, under 
whom the philosopher Seneca studied when young, from 
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whom lie gained his habits of stoical abstinence, and of whom 
he speaks in his works with affectionate remem- seneca, 
brance. Sotion taught the Pythagorean doctrines Epist49,' 
of abstinence from animal food, on the ground that ^^^* 
animals have souls, and that, as nothing that has been created 
ever dies, most likely the souls of men, when they quit their 
own bodies, remove into the bodies of animals. His work 
was an agreeable miscellany, and he named it The ^ Geuius 
Cornucopia or Horn of Amalthaea. Archibius edited iib. i s. ' 
the Hynms of Callimachus, and his son Apollonius guj^jag^ 
has left a Dictionary to Homer. Tryphon, th« son 
of Ammonius, lived about the same time in Alexandria. He 
was a poet and a grammarian ; he wrote on the dialects of 
the Greek poets, on grammar, and on spelling. Another 
grammarian of Alexandria was Aristonicus, who wrote on 
Hesiod's Theogony, on the proper names in Homer, 
and on the wanderings of Menelaus. But these ^li^j!' 
writers lessened for themselves the chief sources of 
lofty thoughts and warm feelings.. By living as a class 
apart from the world's business, from families and children, 
their writings lost in earnestness, in enthusiasm, and in 
delicacy of taste; by living sometimes on the Egyptian 
coast of the Mediterranean^ sometimes on the European 
coast, and sometimes on the Asiatic coast, they weakened 
their love of country and of kindred ; and, while every place 
had its own gods, the traveller often dropped his religion 
when he left his home. 




(22) Egypt felt no change on the death of Augustus ; the 

province was well goyemed during pj^^i^ ^eg^^^ 

the whole of the reign of Tibe- c**?. ix. 

Eius (see Fig. 43), and the Alex- ^'^' ^*- 

andrians completed the beautiful temple to 

his honour, named the Sebaste, or Caesar's 

i I n ^^ w *6mple. It stood by the side of the har- 

1 1 1 1 /V^> hour, and was surrounded with a sacred 

Illy VV^y grove. Ifr was ornamented with porticoes, 

and fitted up with libraries, paintings, and 
statues, and was the most lofty piiny, Ub. 
building in the city. In front of this temple they ^^^'^^' *^- 
set up two ancient obelisks,, which had been made by Thoth-* 





Fig. 43. 
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mosiB III., and carvod by Barneses II., and which, like the 
Burton's other monuments of the Theban kings, have outlived 
Excerpt all the temples and palaces of their Greek and 
°^'^^' Boman successors. One of these obeHsks has 
fallen to the ground, but the other is still standing, and 
bears the name of Cleopatra's needle. In front of this 
temple was also placed a marble sun-dial, made as if 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus had never taught the world 
that the gnomon which throws the shadow ought to be in the 
line of ^e earth's pole. By this dial the time between 
sunrise and sunset was divided into twelve hours, equal 
among themselves, but not equal from one day to another. 
Thus they continued as of old, in summer as in winter, 
whether the days were longer or shorter, to count twelve 
hours of daylight and twelve hours of night (see Fig. 44). 




Fig. 44. 

(23) The harsh justice with which the emperor began his 

reign was at Eome soon changed into a cruel tyranny ; but 

in the provinces it was only felt as a check to the injustice 

DiQ„ of the prefects. On one occasion, when ^milius 

Cassius. Eectus scut home from Egypt a larger amount of 

' ^^^ taxes than was usual, he hoped that his zeal would 

be praised by Tiberius. But the emperor's message to the 

prefect was as stem as it was humane ; " I should 

xsx^ 67! ^sh my sheep to be sheared, but not to be flayed." 

On the death of one of the prefects, there was 

found among his property at Eome a statue or portrait of 
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Menelans, carved in Ethiopian obsidian, or in black glass 
in imitation of obaiditm. It had been used in the ro- 
ligiom ceremonioe in the temple of Heliopolie, and TiberiuB 
returned it to the prieets of that city as its rightful owneie. 
Another proof of the equal justice with which thie pro- 
riuce was governed was to be seen in the buildings then 
carried on by the prieste in Upper Egypt. We find 
the name of llberius carved in hieroglyphics on addi- ^'^rhJbJL^ 
tions or repairs made to the temples at Thebes, at 
Aphroditopolis, at Berenice on the lied Sea, at Fliilee, and at 
the Greek city of Parembole in Nubia- The great portico was 
at ibis time added to the temple at Teutyia, with an in- 
scription dedicating it to the goddess in Greek and in 
hieroglyphics (see Elevation, Fig. 45 ; Interior, Fig. 46). 



As a building is often the work of years, while sculpture is 
only the work of weeks, bo the fashion of the former is 
always far leas changing than that of the latter. 
The sculptures on the walls of this beaut ful ^,'^;fi 
portico are crowded and graceless ; while, on the 
other hand, tho building itself has the same grand simplicity 
and massive strength that we admire in the older temples of 
Upper Egypt, On the coiling of the portico is a curiona 
zodiac. In one line are thirty-six men or women standing 
in boats, thus dividing the heavens into thirty-six dccans or 
portions of ten degrees each, which, as they rose heliocally, 
divided the year into thirty-six portions; this was u> - 
Egyptian zodiac In another line are the twelve s^gns 
through which the sun moves, which seem to have been 
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brought from Babylon rather than to be of Egyptian growth. 
This well-known scnlpture our antiquaries once thought was 
of a great antiquity ; but the sign of the Scales might alone 
have taught them that it could not be older than the reign of 
Augustus, who gave that name to the group of stars which 
before formed the spreading claws of the Scorpion. We 

cannot but admire the zeal of the Egyptians by 
Fuaum. whom this work was then finished. They were 

treated as slaves by their Greek fellow-countrymen ; 
their houses were ransacked every third year by military 
authority in search of arms; they could have had no help 
from their Eoman masters, who only drained the province of 
its wealth ; and the temple had perhaps never been heard of 
by the emperor, who could have been little aware that the 
most lasting monument of his reign was being raised, in the 

distant province of Egypt. The priests of the other 
sumSSxSb. pftriis of the country sent gifts out of their poverty 

in aid of this pious work ; and among the figures 
on the walls we see those of forty cities, from Samneh at the 
second cataract to Memphis and Sais in the Delta, each 
presenting an offering to the god of the temple. We often 
find that what is a luxury in one nation or at one time is 
thought a necessary in another; and we must admire a 
people who, while denying themselves all beyond the 
coarsest food and clothing, as luxuries, thought a noble 
massive temple for the worship of their gods one of the first 
necessaries of life. The square low body of the temple is 

almost hid behind a portico, 
38.*39?«i' which is wider and loftier than 

the rest, and is itself nearly one- 
half of the building, and which shows a 
front of six thick columns, each having 
four heads of a woman for its capital. 
Over many of tho columns is the figure 
of the pigmy Pthah as a large-headed 
dwarf, the god of Memphis (see Fig. 47). 
All the massive walls of the temple 
slope a little inwards, which adds both 
to the strength and to the appearance Fig. 47. 

of it. They ai-e covered with hieroglyphics, but are 
otherwise plain, without window, niche, or any oma- 
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ment bnt the deep oyershadowiiig eaves of the roof. On 

entering the portico, you see that its ceiling is upheld by 

twenty-four columns, in four rows of six each ; you thence 

enter the body of the temple, through a doorway, into the chief 

room, where there are six more columns, and, passing straight 

forward through two other rooms, you reach the fourth and 

last, leaving several smaller rooms on each side. The larger 

temples of Thebes were in most part open to the sky ; but 

this seems to have been wholly roofed, except the middle of ' 

the chief room. Every part is small after the spacious 

portico ; and the whole seems planned as much for strength 

as for beauty, as much for a castle as for a temple. In front 

of the portico there may have been once a walled courtyard ; 

but its massive doorway is the only part which is now standing. 

(24) In the third year of this reign Grermanicus Ccesar, 

who, much against his will, had been sent into the xadtus, 

East as governor, found time to leave his own Ann. u. 

province, and to snatch a hasty view of the time- ^'^' ^^* 

honoured buildings of Egypt. He went up as high as 

Thebes, and, while gazing on the huge remains of the 

temples, he asked the priests to read to him the hiero- 

glyphical writing on the walls. He was told that it recounted 

the greatness of the country in the time of King Bameses, 

when there were seven hundred thousand Egyptians of an 

age to bear arms ; and that, with these troops, Eameses had 

conquered the Libyans, Ethiopians, Modes, Persians, £ac- 

trians, Scythians, Syrians, Armenians, Cappadocians, Bithy- 

nians, and Lycians. He was also told the tributes laid 

upon each of those nations ; the weight of gold and silver, 

the number of chariots and horses, the gifts of ivory and 

scents for the temples, and the quantity of com which the 

conquered provinces sent to feed the population of Thebes. 

After listening to the musical statue of Ainunothph, Ger- 

manicus went on to Elephantine and Syene; and on his 

return he tamed aside to the pyramids and the Lake of 

Mceris, which regulated the overflow of the Nile on the 

neighbouring fields. At Memphis, Germanicus 

consulted the sacred bull Apis as to his future ^viiuVi!^' 

fortime, and met with an unfavourable aiiswer. 

The manner of consulting Apis was for the visitor to hold 

out some food in his hand ; and the answer was understood 
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to be fayonrable if the bull tnmed his head to eat, but 
unfayonrable if be looked another Way. When Germanicus 
accordingly held out a handful of com, the well-fed animal 
turned his head sullenly towards the other side of his stall ; 
and on the death of this young prince, which shortly 
followed, the Egyptians did not forget to praise the bull's 
foresight. This blameless and seemingly praiseworthy visit 
of Grermanicus did not, however, escape the notice of the 
jealous Tiberius. He had been guilty of gaining the love of 
the people by walking about without guards, in a plain 
Greek dress, and of lowering the price of com in a famine 
by opening the public granaries; and Tiberius sternly 
reproached him with breaMng the known law of Augustus, 
by which no Eoman citizen of consular or even of equestrian 
rank might enter Alexandria without leave from the emperor. 
(25) There were at this time about a million of Jews in 

Egypt. In Alexandria they seem to have been 
FUcciim. about ouc-third of the population, as they formed 

the majority in two wards out of the five into which 

the city was divided, and which two were called the Jews' 

wards. They lived under their own elders and Sanhedrim, 

going up at their solemn feasts to worship in their 

own temple at Onion; but from their mixing with the 

Greeks they had become less strict than their Hebrew 

brethren in their observance of the traditions. Some few 

Phiio, frag- ^^ them, however, held themselves in obedience to 

ment. the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem, and looked upon the 

"*" "* ' temple of Jerusalem as the only Jewish temple ; 

and these men were in the habit of sending an embassy on 

the stated solemn feasts of the nation to offer the appointed 

sacrifices and prayers to Jehovah in the holy city on theii* 

behalf. But though the decree by Osdsar which 
in Ap?oa*lt declared that the Jews were Alexandrian citizens, 

was engraved on a pillar in the city, yet they were by 
no means treated as such, either by the government, or by the 
Greeks, or by the Egyptians. When, during the famine, the 
public granaries seemed unable to supply the whole city 

with food, even the humane Germanicus ordered 
S^iSde.* t^fl-* *^® Jews, like the Egyptians, should have no 

share of the ^t. They were despised even by the 
Egyptians themselves, who, to insult them, said that the wicked 
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god Typhon had two sons, Hierosolymus and JudsBUs, and 
that from these the Jews were descended. 

(26) In the neighbourhood of Alexandria, on a hill near 
the shores of the Lake Mareotis, was a little colony p^^^j^ j^ 
of Jews, who joining their own religion with the vita <i>n- 
mystical opinions and gloomy habits of the Egyp- "^ * 
tians, have left us one of the earliest known examples of the 
monastic life. They bore the name of TherapeutsB. They 
had left, says the historian Philo, their worldly wealth to 
their families or friends ; they had forsaken wives, children, 
brethren, parents, and the society of men, to bury themselves 
in solitude, and pass their lives in the contemplation of the 
divine essence. Seized by this heavenly love they were 
eager to enter upon the next world as though they were 
already dead to this. Every one, whether man or woman, 
lived alone in his cell, caring for neither food nor raiment, 
but having his thoughts wholly turned to the Law and 
the Prophets, or to sacred hymns of their own composing. 
They had God always in their thoughts, and even the broken 
sentences which they uttered in their dreams were treasures 
of religious wisdom. They prayed every morning at sunrise, 
and then spent the day in turning over the sacred volumes, 
and the commentaries which explained . the allegories, or 
pointed out a secondary meaning as hidden beneath the 
surface of even the historical books of the Old Testament. 
At sunset they again prayed, and then tasted their first and 
ouly meal. Self-denial indeed was the foundation of all 
their virtues. Some made only three meals in the week, 
that their meditations might be more free; while others 
even attempted to prolong their fast to the sixth day. 
During six days of the week they saw nobody, not even one 
another. On the seventh day they met together in synagogue. 
Here they sat, each according to his age; the womeA 
separated from the men. Each wore a plain modest robe, 
which covered the arms and hands, and they sat in silence 
while one of the elders preached. As they studied the 
mystic powers of numbers they thought the number seven 
was a holy number, and that seven times seven made a great 
week, and hence they kept the fiftieth day as a solemn 
festival. On that day they dined together, the men lying on 
one side and the women on the other. The rushy papyrus 
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formed the coaches ; bread was their only meat, water their 
drink, salt the seasoning, and cresses the delicacy. They 
would keep no slaves, saying that all men were bom eqaaL 
Nobody spoke, unless it was to propose a question out of the 
Old Testament, or to answer the question of another. The 
feast ended with a hymn to the praise of God, which they 
sang, sometimes in full chorus, and sometimes in alternate 
verses. 

(27) We owe this beautiful picture of the contemplative 
life to the pen of the eloquent Philo, who, while painting the 
virtues of the Therapeutee in such glowing colours, has told 
us nothing of their history. To these men the world may 
have owed many manuscript copies of the Old Testament ; 
and the Greek translation called the Septuagint has been 
thought to have been made by their predecessors in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

(28) The ascetic Jews of Palestine, the Essenes on the 

banks of the Lake Asphaltites, by no means, accord- 
iib. t7i5. ing to Philo, thus quitted the active duties of life ; 
Chffiremon. <^<^ ^^ would sccm that the Therapeutae rather 
ap. Porpbyr. borrowed their customs from the country in which 
• *^* they had settled than from any sects of the Jewish 
nation. Some classes of the Egyptian priesthood had 
always held the same views of their religious duties. These 
Egyptian monks slept on a hard bed of palm branches, 
with a still harder wooden pillow for the head ; they were 
plain in their dress, slow in walking, spare in diet, and 
scarcely allowed themselves to smile. They washed thrice 
a day, and prayed as often; at sunrise, at noon, and at 
sunset. They often fasted from animal food, and at all times 
refused many meats as unclean. They passed their lives 
alone, either in study or wrapped in religious thought. 
They never met one another but at set times, and were 
seldom seen by strangers. Thus, leaving to others the 
pleasures, wealth, and lesser prizes of this life, they received 
from them in return, what most men value higher, namely, 
honour, fame, and power. And the same religious feeling 
which among the Egyptian Jews formed the sect of Thera- 
peutse afterwards among the Egyptian Christians gave birth 
to monks and nuns. The hard pillow on which these priests 
rested the head, sometimes made of wood and sometimes of 
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stone, was used as the symbol of their hard way of living 
(see Fig. 48). We find nnmerous small models of it of all 
sizes buried with them in the tombs, to- 
gether with the models of their gods, their 
mommies, and their beetles. 

(29) The Romans, like the Greeks, feeling 
but little partiality in favour of their own 
gods, were rarely guilty of intolerance 
against those of others ; and would hardly ^' *^' 
have cheekecl the introduction of a new religion unless it 
made its followers worse citizens. But in Eome, where 
every act of its civil or military authorities was accompanied 
with a religious rite, any slight towards the gods Horace 
was a slight towards the magistrate ; many devout Senn. i. 9, 
Romans had begun to keep holy the seventh day ; *^* 
and Egypt was now so closely joined to Italy that the Boman 
senate made a new law against the Egyptian and xacituB^ 
Jewish superstitions, and banished to Sardinia four Ann. 11. 
thousand men who were found guilty of being Jews. ^'^' ^^' 

(30) Egypt had lost with its liberties its gold coinage, 
and it was now made to feel a further proof of being ... 

T , . t • •* •! 1 Mlonnet, 

a conquered country m having its silver much Med. antiq. 
alloyed with copper. But Tiberius, in the tenth ^p 23. 
year of his reign, altogether stopped the Alex- 
andrian mint, as well as those of the . other cities which 
occasionally coined; and after this year we find no more 
Egyptian coins, either in this or the next reign, but the 
few with the head and name of Augustus Caesar, which seem 
hardly to have been meant for money, but to commemorate 
on some peculiar occasions the emperor's adoption by his 
step-father. We are left to guess at the reasons for this 
poHcy, but it was most likely an intention on the part of 
Tiberius to put down all the provincial mints of the empire, 
and to have no money coined but by his own authority. 
The Nubian gold mines were probably by this time wholly 
deserted; they had been so far worked out, as to be no 
longer profitable. For fifteen hundred years, ever since 
Ethiopia was conquered by Thebes, wages and prices had 
been higher in Egypt than in the neighbouring countries. 
But this was now no longer the case. Egypt had been 
getting poorer during the reigns of the latter Ptolemies; 
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and by this time it is probable that wages and prices were 
both higher in Eome. 

(31) It seems to have been usual to change the prefect of 
Egypt every few years, and the prefect elect was often sent 
to Alexandria to wait till his predecessor's term of years 

had ended. Thus in this reign of twenty-three 
years ^milius Rectos was succeeded by Vetrasins 
Pollio ; and on his death Tiberius gave the govera- 
ment to his freedman Iberus. During the last iye 
years Egypt was under the able but stem govern- 
ment of Flaccus Avillius, whose name is carved on 
wuwnson, the temple of Tentyra with that of the emperor. 
He was a man who united all those qualities of 
prudent forethought with prompt execution and attention to 
business, which was so necessary in controlling the irritable 
Alexandrians, who were liable to be fired into rebellion by 
the smallest spark. Justice was administered fairly; the 
great were not allowed to tyrannize over the poor, nor the 
people to meet in tumultuous mobs ; and the legions were 
regularly paid, so that they had no excuse for plundering 
the unfortunate Egyptians. 

(32) On the death of Tiberius the old quarrel again broke 
Philo Le- ^^* between Jews and Greeks. The Alexandrians 

gat. were not slow in learning the 
^ „ 3^ feelings of his successor Caius or 
Caligula (see Fig. 49) towards 
the Jews, nor in turning against them the 
new law that the emperor*s statue should 
be worshipped in every temple of the em- 
pire. They had very unwillingly yielded 
a half obedience to the law of Augustus 
that the Jews should still be allowed the 
privileges of citizenship; and as soon as 
they heard that Caligula was to be worshipped as a god in 
every temple of the empire, they denounced the Jews as 
traitors and rebels, who refused so to honour the 
FUaum. ©Hiperor in their synagogues. It happened un- 
fortunately that their countryman. King Agrippa, 
at this time came to Alexandria. He had full leave from 
the emperor to touch there, as being the quickest and most 




Fig. 49. 
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certain way of making the voyage from Eomo to the seat of 
his own government. Indeed tiie Alexandrian voyage had 
another merit in the eyes of a Jew ; for whei*ea8 
wooden water-vessels were declared by the Law to yjSs 
he unclean, an exception was made by their tradi- 
tion in favour of the larger size of the water wells in the 
Alexandrian ships. Agrippa had seen Egypt before, pb,i„j„ 
on his way to Bome, and he meant to make no Fiaccum, et 
stay there ; but though he landed purposely after ^^** 
dark, and with no pomp or show, he seems to have raised 
the anger of the prefect Flaccus, who felt jealous at any man 
of higher rank than himself coming into his province. The 
Greeks easily fell into the prefect's humour, and during 
Agrippa's stay in Alexandria they lampooned him in songs 
and ballads, of which the raillery was not of the most 
delicate kind. They mocked him by leading about the 
streets a poor idiot dressed up with a paper crown and a 
reed for a sceptre, in ridicule of his rather doubtful right to 
the style of royalty. 

(33) As these insults towards the emperor's friend passed 
wholly unchecked by the prefect, the Greeks next assaulted 
the Jews in the streets and market-place, attacked their 
houses, rooted up the groves of trees round their synagogues, 
and tore down the decree by which the privileges of citizen- 
ship had been confirmed to them. The Greeks then pro- 
ceeded to set up by force a statue of the emperor in each 
Jewish synagc^ue, as if the new decree had included those 
places of worship among the temples; and not 
finding statues enough they made use of the statues FuJ^um. 
of the Ptolemies, which they carried away from the 
Gymnasium for that purpose. During the last reign, under 
the stem government of Tiberius, Flaccus had governed 
with justice and prudence, but under Caligula he seemed to 
have lost all judgment in his zeal against tiie Jews. When 
the riots in the streets could no longer be overlooked, 
instead of defending the injured party, he issued a decree in 
which he styled the Jews foreigners; thus at one word 
robbing them of their privileges and condemning them 
unheard. By this the Greeks were hurried forward into 
further acts of injustice and the Jews of resistance. But the 
Jews were the weaker party ; they were overpowered and aU 
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driyen into one ward, and four hundred of their honses in 
the other wards were plundered, and the spoil divided as if 
taken in war. They were stoned and even burnt in the 
streets if they ventured forth to buy food for their families. 
Flaccus seized and scourged in the theatre thirty-eight of 
their venerable councillors, and to show them that they were 
no longer citizens the punishment was inflicted by the hands 
of Egyptian executioners. While the city was in this state 
of riot, the Greeks gave out that the Jews were concealing 
arms ; and Flaccus, to give them a fresh proof that they had 
lost the rights of citizenship, ordered that their houses 
should be forcibly entered and searched by a centurion and 
a band of soldiers. 

(84) During their troubles the Jews had not been allowed 
to complain to the emperor, or to send an embassy to Eome 
to make known their grievances. But the Jewish king 
Agrippa, who was on his way from Borne to his kingdom, 
forwarded to Caligula the complaints of his countrymen the 
Jews, with an account of the rebellious state of Alexandria. 
The riots, it is true, had been wholly raised by the prefect's 
zeal in setting up the emperor's statue in the synagogues to 
be worshipped by the Jews, and in carrying into effect the 
emperor's decree ; but, as he had not been able to keep his 
province quiet, it was necessary that he should be recsdled, 
and punished for his want of success. To have found it 
necessary to call out the troops was of course a fsiult in a 
governor ; but doubly so at a time and in a province where 
a successful general might so easily become a formidable 
rebel. Accordingly a centurion, with a trusty cohort of 
soldiers, was sent from Rome for the recall of the prefect. 
On approaching the flat coast of Egypt, they kept the vessel 
in deep water till sunset, and then entered the harbour of 
Alexandria in the dark. The centurion on landing met 
with a freedman of the emperor, from whom he learned that 
the prefect was then at supper, entertaining a large company 
of friends. The freedman led the cohort quietly into the 
palace, into the very room where Flaccus was sitting at 
table ; and the first tidings that he heard of his government 
being disapproved of in Eome was his finding himself a 
prisoner in his own palace. The friends stood motionless 
with surprise, the centurion produced the emperor's order 
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for what be was doing, and as no resistance was attempted 
all passed off qnietly; Flaccus was hurried on board the 
veBsel in the harbour on the same evening and immediately 
taken to Eome. 

(35) It so happened that on the night that Flaccus was 
seized the Jews had met together to celebrate their autumnal 
feast, the Feast of the Tabernacles ; not as on former years 
with joy and pomp, but in fear, in grief, and in prayer. 
Their chief men were in prison, their nation smarting under 
its wrongs and in daily fear of fresh cruelties ; and it was 
not without alarm that they heard the noise of soldiers 
moving to and fro through the city, and the heavy tread of 
the guards marching by torchlight from the camp to the 
palace. But their fear was soon turned into joy when they 
heard that Flaccus, the author of all their wrongs, was 
already a prisoner on board the vessel in the harbour ; and 
they gave glory to God, not, says Philo, that their enemy 
was going to be punished, but because their own sufferings 
were at an end. 

(86) The Jews then, having had leave given them by the 
prefect, sent an embassy to Home, at the head of jogepbuA, 
which was Philo, the Platonic philosopher, who Antiq.iib. 
was to lay their grievances before the emperor, *^"*®* 
and to beg for redress. The Greeks also at the same time 
sent their embassy, at the head of which was the learned 
grammarian Apion, who was to accuse the Jews of not 
worshipping the statue of the emperor, and to argue that 
they had no right to the same privileges of citizenship with 
those who boasted of their Macedonian blood. But as the 
Jews did not deny the charge that was brought against them, 
Caligula would hear nothing that they had to say; and 
Philo withdrew with the beautiful remark, " Though the 
emperor is against us, God will be our friend." 

(37) We learn the sad tale of the Jews' suffering under 
Caligula from the pages of their own historian only. But 
though Philo may have felt and written as one of the 
sufferers, his truth is undoubted. He was a man of un- 
blemished character, and the writer of greatest learning 
and of the greatest note at that time in Alexandria ; being 
also of a great age, he well deserved the honour of being 
sent on the embassy to Caligula. He was in religion a Jew, 
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in his philosophy a Platonist, and by birth an Egyptian; 
and in his numerous writings we may trace the three sources 
from which he drew his opinions. He is always devotional 
and in earnest, full of pure and lofty thoughts, and often 
eloquent. His fondness for the mystical properties of 
numbers, and for finding an allegory or secondary meaning 
in the plainest narrative, seems borrowed from the Egyptians. 
According to the Eastern proverb every word in a wise book 
has seventy-two meanings ; and this mode of interpretation 
was called into use by the necessity which the Jews felt of 
making the Old Testament speak a meaning more agreeable 

to their modem views of religion. Thus Philo 
^^wm^*^" says that Abraham's wife Sarah is Wisdom, while 

Hagar is Instruction, who after being banished is 
recalled by the Word in the form of an angel; and he 

elsewhere explains the Word to mean Grod*s first- 
^^tuSr^ begotten son, by whom he governs the world as a 

shepherd does his flock. In Philo' s speculative 
theology he seems to have borrowed less from Moses than 
from the abstractions of Plato, whose shadowy hints he has 

embodied in a more solid form. Speaking of the 
^®^J*''*' Creator, he says that there are three orders, of 

which the best is the Being that is, and who has two 
ancient powers near him, one on one side and one on the other, 
the one on the right hand being called God, and the one on 
the left Lord ; and that the middle divinity, accompanied on 
each side by his powers, presents to the enlightened mind 
sometimes oue image and sometimes three. He was thus 
the flrst Jewish writer that applied to the Deity the mystical 
notion of the Egyptians, that every thing perfect was of 
three parts. Philo's writings are chiefly religious, each 
beginning with a text of the Old Testament ; and they are 
valuable as showing the steps by which the philosophy of 
Greece may be traced from the writings of Plato to those of 
Justin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus. They give us 
the earliest example of how the mystical interpretation of 
the Scriptures was formed into a system, by which every 
text was twisted to unfold some important philosophic or 
religious truth to the learned student, at the same time that 
to the unlearned reader it^ conveyed only the simple historic 
fact His historical works are on the TherapeutaB, the Jews* 
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sufferings under Flaccus, and bis own embassy to Borne. 
Pliilo's writings raised the school of Alexandria to the rank 
that it held under the first two Ptolemies. They unite to 
the religion of Moses all that is most yaluable in the moral 
philosophy of Plato, and show that the writer was only not a 
Christian. In the history of philosophy and of religion, the 
writings of Philo must always claim the student's most 
careful attention ; they explain how Platonism became united 
to Judaism, and again show us the point of agreement 
between the new Platonists and the Platonic Christians. 

(38) By this time the Hellenistic Jews, while suffering 
under severe political disabilities, had taken up a high 
literary position in Alexandria, and had forced their opinions 
into the' notice of the Greeks. The glowing earnestness of 
their philosophy, now put forward in a Platonic dress, and 
their improved style, approaching even classic elegance, 
placed their writings on a lofty eminence far above anything 
which the cold lifeless grammarians of the Museum were 
then producing. The philosophers of the Museum had 
been beaten with their own weapons. For a century past 
the Greeks had ceased to think all foreigners barbarians; 
they had been cultivating more and more an acquaintance 
with Eastern opinions; and they were now forced to ac- 
knowledge the Jews as the first writers of the Alexandrian 
school. 

(39) Apion, who went to Borne to plead against Philo, 
was a native of the Great Oasis, but as he was born of Greek 
parents he claimed and received the title and privileges of an 
Alexandrian, which he denied to the Jews who ^^^^^ 
were bom in the city. He had studied under 
Didymus and ApoUonius and Euphranor, and was one of the 
most laborious of the grammarians and editors of Eustathius. 
Homer. But we can feel little respect for the in iiiaw. a! 
critic whose opinion is now only quoted for the ^"' ^' 
proper place of a Greek accent. In Alexandria philosophy 
had fled from the Museum, and taken shelter in the syna- 
gogue. All his writings are now lost. Some of them were 
attacks upon the Jews and their religion, calling in question 
the truth of the Jewish history and the justice of that 
nations claim to high antiquity; and to these attacks we 
owe Josephus's Answer, in which several valuable fragments 
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of Pagan history are saved bj being quoted against the Pagans 
in support of the Old Testament. One of his works was his 
^gyptiaca, an account of what he thought most 
M*b?v! 1?' curious in Egypt. But his learned trifling is now 
lost, and nothing remains of it but his account of the 
meeting between Androclus and the lion, which took place in 
the amphitheatre at Home, when Apion was there on his 
embassy. Androclus was a runaway slave, who wben re- 
taken was brought to Bome to be thrown before an African 
lion for the amusement of the citizens, and as a punishment 
for his flight. But the fierce and hungry beast, instead of 
tearing him to pieces, wagged his tail at him, and licked his 
feet. It seems that the slave, when he fled f^om his master, 
had gained the friendship of the lion in the Libyan desert, 
first by pulling a thorn out of his foot, and then by living 
three years with him in a cave; and, when both were 
brought in chains to Rome, Androclus found a grateful 
friend in the amphitheatre where he thought to have met 
with a cruel death. 

(40) We may for a moment leave our history, to bid a 
last farewell to the family of the Ptolemies. Augustus, after 
leading Selene, the daughter of Cleopatra and Antony, 
through the streets of Home in his triumph, bad 
^£b?^.""'giv®Ji her in marriage to the younger Juba, the 
historian of Africa; and about the same time he 
libzvii. gave to the husband the kingdom of Mauritania, 
SuetoniuH *^® inheritance of his fathers. His son Ptolemy 
vit. Caiig! succeeded him on the throne, but was soon turned 
Boeckh. ^^^ ^^ ^^® kingdom. We trace this last of the 
Jnscrip. Ptolemies in his travels through Greece and Asa 
, 360. ji^jjjQp ^j ^|jg inscriptions remaining to his honour, 
^ub^"!?*' ^^^ citizens of Xanthus in Lycia set up a monu- 
ment to him ; and at Athens his statue was placed 
beside that of Philadelphus in the gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
near the temple of Theseus, where he was honoured as of 
founder's kin. He was put to death without cause by 
Tacitus, Cftlig^a. Drusilla, another grandchild of Cleo- 
Hist. lib. V. patra and Antony, married Antonius Felix, the 
xxiv**34 P^^^'***^^ of JudjEea, after the death of his first 
wife, who was also named Drusilla. These are the 
last notices that we meet with of the royal family of Egypt. 
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(41) As soon as the nows of Caligula's death reached 
Egypt, the ioY of the Jews knew no bounds. They at . u 
once new to arms to reyenge themselyes on the Alex- Antiq. 
andrians, whose streets were again the seat of ciyil 
war. The goyemor did what he could to quiet both 

parties, but was not wholly successful till 

the decree of the new emperor reached 

^^ Alexandria. In this Claitdius (see Fig. 50) 

^1^ ^^^ again granted to the Jews the fiill rights 

^^ ^ ^ of citizenship, which they had enjoyed 

under the Ptolemies, and which had been 
allowed by Augustus; he left them to 
choose their own higji-priest, to enjoy their 
own reHgion without hindrance, and he re- 
pealed l£e laws of Caligula under which 
they had been groaning. At this time the Jewish 
alabarch in Egypt was Demetrius, a man of wealth ^^^.' 7 
and high birtib, who had married Mariamne, the 
daughter of the elder Agrippa. 

(42) The government under Claudius was mild and just, 
at least as far as a government could be in which every tax- 
gatherer, every miHtary governor, and every sub-prefect 
meant to enrich himself by his appointment. Every Boman 
officer, from the general down to the lowest tribune, claimed 
the right of travelling through the country free of expense, 
and of seizing the carts and cattle of the villagers to carry 
him forward to the next town, under the pretence of being a 
courier on the public service. The temper of the peasants 
was sorely tried by this tyranny ; and difficult would they 
have found it to obey the command, " Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile go with him twain." But we have a 
decree of the ninth year of this reign, carved on the HoeWns's 
temple in the Great Oasis, in which Cneius Capito, y^Bit to 
the prefect of Egypt, endeavours to put a stop to '^ 
this injustice. He orders that no traveller e&all have the 
privilege of a courier unless he has a proper warrant, and 
that then he shall only claim a free lodging ; that clerks in 
the villages shall keep a register of all that is taken on 
account of the public service ; and that if anybody make an 
unjust claim he shall pay four times the amount to the 
informer and six times the amount to the emperor. But 

VOL. II. I 
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rojal decrees oonld do little or nothing in cities and pro- 
▼inces where there were no judges to enforce them; and 
the people of the distant province of Upper Egypt most have 
felt this well-meant law as a cruel insult when they were 
told that if they were ill-used they might bring up their 
complaints to Basilides, the freedman of the emperor at 
Alexandria. The employment of the informer is a fall 
acknowledgment of the weakness of this absolute government, 
and that tibe prefect had not the power to enforce his own 
decrees ; and, when we compare this law with that of 
Alexander on his conquest of the country, we have no 
difficulty in seeing why Egypt rose under the Ptolemies and 
sunk under the selfish, policy of Augustus. 

(43) Claudius was somewhat of a scholar and an author; 
he had studied history by the help, or at least by the advice, 
of Livy, and he wrote several volumes both in Greek and in 

snetoniiu, l^tiu. The former he might perhaps think would 
vitcuucL be chiefly valued in Alexandria; and when he 
^^ founded a new college in that city, called after 
himself the Glaudian Museum, he ordered that on given days 
every year his history of Carthage should be publicly read 
in one museum, and his history of Italy in the other ; thus 
securing during his reign an attention to his writings which 
their merits alone would not have gained. 

(44) Under the government of Claudius the Egyptians 
2oega, ^^^ again aUowed to coin money ; and in his first 
Numt year begins that most rich and cdegant series in 

*^*" which every coin is dated with the year of the 
emperor's reign. The coins of the Ptolemies were strictly 
Greek in their workmanship, and the few Egyptian characters 
that we see upon them are so much altered by the classic 
taste of the die-engraver that we hardly know them again. 
But it is much otherwise with the coins of the emperors ; 
they are covered with the ornaments, characters, and religious 
ceremonies of the native Egyptians ; and, though the style of 
art is often bad, they are not equalled by any series of coins 
whatever in the service they render to the historian. 

(45) It was in this reign, in the time of the elder Pliny, 
Fifny, that the route through Egypt to India first became 

lib. vL 26. xeaHj known to the Greeks and Bomans. The trade 
was ilien so great that Pliny calculated the worth of gold 
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and silver sent every year to the East at four hnndred 
thousand pounds sterling, in exchange for which Egypt 
received lMu;k goods which in Borne were sold for one 
hundred times that amount. The merchants went up the 
Nile to Coptos, whence they travelled through the desert for 
two hundred and sixty miles to Berenice, the port on the 
Bed Sea ; but, as this journey was made only by night to 
avoid the heat, and on camels' backs, it was not done in less 
than twelve days. From Berenice they set sail about the 
middle of July, when the Dog-star rose with the sun, and in 
about thirty days reached either Ocelis, a town on the 
southern coast of Arabia, or Canes in the frankincense 
country, on the eastern coast of Africa not fax from the 
equator. Thence, trusting themselves to the trade wind, 
which had lately been discovered by a pilot named Hippalus, 
they boldly crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached Muziris, a 
port on the Malabar coast of India, in forty days, or in tiie 
middle of September. They left India on their return at the 
end of December. The place on the Indian coast which the 
Eg3rptian merchant vessels then reached is learnt from the 
coins found there ; and as we know the course of the trade 
wind by which they arrived, we also know the part of Africa 
where they left the shore and braved the dangers of the 
ocean. A hoard of Boman gold coins of these reigns has 
been dug up in our own days near Calicut, under the roots 
of a banyan tree. It tells its own tale. It had been there 
buried by an Alexandrian merchant on his ffrrival from this 
voyage, and left safe under the cover of the sacred tree to 
await his return from a socohd journey. But he died before 
his return, and his secret died with him. The whole voyage 
from Alexandria and back took rather less than a year. For 
the next fourteen hundred years this continued to be the 
route between Europe and Lidia, tUl the voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese, and 
that important trade was overthrown in a moment ; and, 
curious to remark, by an equally sudden change in our own 
days, by the invention of steam-boats, the Bed Sea is again 
the route to India, and that country is now reached from 
England in haK the time that it used to be reached from 
Berenice. The products of the Indian trade were chiefly 
silk, diamonds and other precious stones, ginger, spices, and 
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some soents. The state of Ethiopia was then such that no 

trade oame down the Nile to Syene ; and the pro- 

ub^Ti^ii. ^^^ o^ southern Africa was brought by coasting 

vessels to Berenice, the before-mentioned port on 

the Bed Sea. These products were ivory, rhinoceros teeth, 

hippopotamus skins, tortoise shell, apes, monkeys, and slaves. 

r, A 'Tu (^6) The Bomans in most cases collected the 

Codex The- V / ^ . , i? ut 

od. xiL 97. revenues of a province by means of a publican or 
Pliny, farmer, to whom the taxes were let by auction ; but 
' such was the importance of Egypt that the same 
jealousy which made them think its government too great to 
be trusted to a man of high rank, made them tlunk its 
revenues too large to be trusted to one farmer. The smaller 
branches of the Egyptian revenue were however let out as 
usual, and even the collection of the customs of the whole of 
the Bed Sea was not thought too much to trust to one citizen. 
Annius Flocamus, who farmed them in this reign, had a little fleet 
under his command to collect them with ; and, tempted either 
by trade or plunder, his ships were sometimes as far out as 
the south coast of Arabia. On one occasion one of his fireed- 
men in the command of a vessel was carried by a north wind 
into the open ocean, and after being fifteen days at sea found 
himself on the coast of Ceylon. This island was not then 
wholly new to the geographers of Egypt and Europe. It 
had been heard of by the pilots in the voyage of Alexander 
the Great ; Eratosthenes had given it a place in his map ; 
and it had offceif been reached fiom Africa by the sailors of 
the Bed Sea in wickerwork boats made of papyrus ; but this 
was the first time it had been vi^ted by an European. 

(47) In the neighbourhood of this above-mentioned road 
. inacript. ^^^^ Coptos to Berenice were the porphyritic 
ap. Boeckiu iCjuarries and the emerald mines, which were briskly 

worked under the Emperor Claudius. The mountain 
was now named the Claudian Mountain. 

(48) As this route for trade became known, the geo- 
VirgiL graphers began to understand the wide space that 

Georg.iv. separates India from Africa. Hitherto, notwith- 

Jo8ephus, standing a few voyages of discovery, it had been the 

Antiq. lib! common opinion that Persia was in the neighbour* 

^ *• ^ hood of Ethiopia. The Greeks had thought that 

the Nile came from the east and rose in India ; in opposition 
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to the JewB, who said tlmt the Nile was the Kiver Gihon of 

the Garden of Edea, which ctune from the weet and 

mode a circuit ronnd the whole of the land of ^°j^j. 

Cosh, OT Ethiopia. The muneB of theee countries 

got mignBed accordingly ; and even after the mistake was 

deared np we Bometimes find Ethiopia called India. 

(49) Pliny, though perhaps he 1^ neTer been in Egypt, 
gives UB on aocount of many of the prodnote of the jjk -ui j, 
coantry, and is very partionlar in his notice of the 
papyme and its uses (see Fig. 51), that rash upon which he 
boasted, in the pride of authorship, that man's immortality 
rested. It was grown in the poole of stagnant water which 
were left after the OTerfiow of the Nile. Its thick knotted 
loots were used as wood, both for makiiig fires and for 
fnrniture; and its gracefnl feathery head was often entwined 
ronnd the statnes of the gods as a garland. Wickerwork 
boats were woven ont of its stalk, 
while of the bark were made sails, 
cordage, and cloth. It was chewed 
as food both raw and cooked, 
though the juice only was swal- 
lowed. Paper was mode of it by 
splitting it into sheets as thin as '■ 
possible, two courses of which were 
laid crosswise and glned together 
by the natural jnice of the plant. 
llie best kind had been called 
Hieratic paper, because it was used 
for the sacred books ; bnt in the , 
time of AnguHtns two better kinds 
were made, which were named 
Aagustan and Livian, after him-. _ 
self and his wife. A fonrth and - 
fifth of worse qoality were called 
Fonnian, from the name of a 
clever Bomou maker, and Am- fib-bi. 

phitheatric, from the nune of the street in Borne where it 
was sold. A sisth kind was called Saitio, from the city of 
Sois, near which it grew in greater quantity, bat of a still 
woTsa quality. A seventh, called Lenootic, was nearer the 
bark, and so mncfa worse as to be sold by weight The 
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eighth and hist kind was the Emporetic, which was not good 
enough to write on, and was used in the shops to wrap up 
parcels. The first two were thirteen inches wide, the 
Hieratic eleven, the Fannian ten, the Amphitheatric nine, 
while the Emporetic was not more than six inches wide. 
After a time the hest kinds were found too thin for books, 
as the writing on one side often made a blot through to the 
other ; and so in the reign of Claudius Gcesar a new kind 

was made, called the Glaudian, in which the under 
iib?xi^'2. course was of thicker strips of the plant. The 

linen and cotton trades were both valuable; the 
flax was grown chiefly in Lower Egypt, near Tanis, Pelusium, 
and Butos; while the cotton was grown in Upper Egypt 

on the Arabic side of the Nile. Alexandria was 
iou^uL 2.1^^^ the granary for all the neighbouring countries, 

and when in the beginning of this reign a great 
dearth and fiEimine came over all Judiea, the authorities in 
Jerusalem, like Jacob of old, sent down to Egypt to buy 
com, to relieve their starving poor. 

(60) The Egyptian chemists were able to produce very 

bright dyes, by methods then unknown to Greece 
uzv.' ^' o^ Eome. They dipped the cloth first into a liquid 

of one colour, called a mordant, to prepare it, and 

then into a liquid of a second colour ; and it came out dyed 

of a third colour, unlike either of the former. The ink with 

which they wrote the name of a deceased person on the 

mummy-cloth, like our own marking-ink, was made with 

nitrate of silver. Their knowledge of chemistry was fur 

greater than that of their neighbours, and the science is even 

now named from the country of its birth. The later Arabs 

called it Alchemia, Ote Egyptian art, and hence our words 

alchemy and chemistry. So also Naphtha, or roc^ oU, from 

the coast of the Bed Sea, bears an Egyptian name. To 

some Egyptian stones the Bomans gave their own names ; as 

Lib. xxxyi ^^^ black glassy obsidian from Nubia they called 

* 67. ■ after Obsidius, who found it ; the black Tiberian 

Lib xzxvi. marble with white spots, and the Augustan marble 

with regular wavy veins, were both named after the 
emperors. Porphyry was now used for statues for the first 
time ; and sometimes to make a kind of patchwork figure, 
in which the clothed parts were of the coloured stone, while 
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the bead, hands, and feet were of white marble. And it 
was thought that diamonds were nowhere to be pnny, 
fomid but in the Ethiopian gold mines. iib.3uzvii.1s. 

(51) Several kinds of wine were made in Egypt ; some in 
the Arsinoite nome on the banks of the Lake Moeris ; 
and a poor Libyan wine at Antiphras on the coast, u^^'i. 
a hnndred miles from Alexandria. Wine h!ul also 
been made in Upper Egypt in small quantities time out of 
mind, as we learn from the monuments ; but it was 
grown with difficulty and cost, and was not good ; ^ uj??"*' 
it was not valued by the Greeks. It was poor and 
thin, and drunk only by those who were feverish and afraid 
of anything stronger. That of Anthylla, to the east of 
Alexandria, was very much better. But better still were the 
thick luscious Teeniotic and the mild delicate Marseotic 
wines. This last was first grown at Plinthine, but 
afterwards on all the banks of the Lake MarsBotis. 
The Marieotic wine was white and sweet and thin, 
and very little heating or intoxicating. Horace ^^vS^l4; 
had carelessly said of Cleopatra that she was drunk 
with MarsBotic wine ; but Lucan, who better knew ^^' ** ^^^' 
its quality, says that the headstrong lady drank wine far 
stronger than the Maneotic. Near Sebennytos three piiny, 
kinds of wine were made ; one bitter, named Pence, a "^- ^^- •• 
second sparkling, named ^thalon, and the third Thasian, from 
a vine imported from Thasus. £ut none of these Egyptian 
wines were thought equal to those of Greece and Italy. Nor 
were they made in quantities large j^ .^ 
enough or cheap enough for the poor ; ' ' 

and here, as in other countries, the common people 
for their intoxicating drink used beer or spirits 
made from barley. The Egyptian sour juvenai, 
wine, however, made very good vinegar, ®**- ^^' ^** 
and it was then exported for sale in Eome. 

(52) The foreign wines were imported into 
Alexandria in tall narrow earthen jars, gj^^^^, 
with two handles and no foot (see Fig. r. society 
52). Much the greater part of this ""^ ^^Jj'/*'^- 
pottery was made in the island of 
^^fi^. Ehodes, where very little wine was grown; but 
many of the wine districts made their own wine jars. 
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Tbe names etamped upon the broken handles found among 
the mbbish of inoient Alexandria prove that ite citizens drank 
wine from Corinth^in Greece, and Cnidns in Cario, from the 
islands of Crete, Cyprus, lliasuB, and Chios, from Apamea on 
the Orontes, and bom a loi^e diatriot on the sonthem coast of 
tlie Blaok Sea, as veil as from Sicily and other places nearer 
to Bhodes that' exported their wine in the Bhodian jais. 

Lacu, Slero^ also, in the south of Ethiopia, gave its name 

*■!*'■ toanintozicatingdrink, which was most likely made 
from the dates with which some part of Ethiopia abonndad. 

(53) During this half century that great national work 
the Lake of Moeris, by which thonsands of acres hod been 
flooded and made fertile, and the wateriog of the lower 
conntry regulated, woe, tlm>Qgh the neglect of the embank* 
ijj^^ g ments, at once destroyed. The latest traTeller who 
mentions it is Strabo, and the latest gec^raphet 
Fomponins Mela. By its means the prOTince of Arsinoe was 
made one of the most fnutfdl and twantifnl spots in Egypt 
Here only does the olive grow wild. Here the vino inll 
grow. AM ty the help of this embanked lake the province 

Piio^ was made yet more fruitful. But before Pliny wrote 

UkiixvL the bank luid given way, the pent-np waters hod made 

for themselves a channel into the lake now called 

Birket el Keiroon, and the two small pyramids, which had 



hitherto been surrounded by water, then stood on dry ground. 
Thus was the country Blowly going to ruin by the &ultB of 
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the goyermnent, and ignorance in the foreign mlers. But on 

the other hand the beautiful temple of Latopolis, 

which had been begun under the Ptolemies, was ^h^£^' 

largely added to in this reign, and bears tKe name of 

Claudius with those of some later emperors on its portico 

and walls (see Fig. 58). The columns are most massive, 

and as elegant as they are grand. The capitals are copied, 

some from palm leaves, and some from papyrus flowers. 

The temple was dedicated to the god Eneph ; but 

in this city a sacred fish also received the worship ]a^^^\i, 

of the inhabitants. We find tbe name of Olaudius 

also on several other temples of Upper Egypt, particularly 

on that of Apollinopolis Magna. 

(54) In the Egyptian language the word for a year is 
Bait, which is also the name of a bird. In hieroglyphics 
this word is spelt by a Palm-branch Bat, and the letter T, 
followed sometimes by a circle as a picture of the ^ ^. 
year (see Fig. 54). Hence arose among a people J 
fond of mystery and allegory a mode of speaking 1 ^^ 
of the year under the name of a palm-branch or ' ^^ 
of a bird ; and they formed a feible out of a mere Fig. 54. 
confusion of words. The Greeks, who were -not slow 
to copy Egyptian mysticism, called this feibulous bird the 
Phoenix, from their own name for the palm-tree. The end 
of any long period of time they called the return of the 
phoBuiz to earth. The Bomans borrowed the fable, though 
perhaps without understanding the allegory; and .^^j^^u^g 
in the seventh year of this reign, when the emperor vk-tor, yit 
celebrated the secular games at Bome, at the end ^^'^"^^ 
of the eighth century since the city was built, it was ^'^ 
said that the phosnix had come to Egypt and was thence 
brought to Home. This was in the consulship of Plautius 
and Vitellius ; and it would seem to be only from p^^^ 
mistakes in the name that Pliny places the event ub. x. 2. 
eleven years earlier, in the consulship of Plautius ..(^'^* 
and Papinius, and that Tacitus places it thirteen 
years earlier, in the consulship of Fabius and Vitellius. 
This fable is here of no importance ; but, as on other 
occasions it is connected with some of the remarkable epochs 
in Egyptian history, it is as well that no mention of it by 
the historians should be passed by without notice. The 
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sioiy of tbe PhoBnix lost nothing by travelling to a distance. 

dement ^ Home it was said that this wonderful bird was a 

Bomanug, native of Arabia, where it lived for five hundred 

^ ^ ^' years, that on its death a grab came out of its body, 

which in due time became a perfect bird ; and that the new 

phoenix brought to Egypt the bones of its parent in the nest 

of spices in which it had died, and laid them on the altar in 

the temple of the sun in Heliopolis. It then returned to 

Arabia to live in its turn for five hundred years, and die and 

give life again to another as before. The Christians saw in 

this story a type of the resurrection ; and Clement, bishop of 

Borne, quotes it as such in his Epistle to the Corinthians. 

(55) In the beginning of the reign of Nebo (see Fig. 55), 

joM hn ''^ Egyptian Jew, who claimed to 

Bell. Jud. be listened to as a prophet, raised 

^ ^^' the minds of his countrymen into 

A.D.55. ^ ferment of religious zeal by 

preaching about the sufferings of their 

brethren in Judaea; and he was able to get 

together a body of men, called in reproach 

the Sicarii, or ruffians, whose numbers 

Acts, zxi. are variously stated at four thou- 

^' sand and at thirty thousand, whom 

he led out of Egypt to free the holy city from the bondage of 

the heathen. But Felix, the Eoman governor, led against 

them the garrison of Jerusalem, and easily scattered 

the half-armed rabble. By such acts of religious 

zeal on the part of the Jews they were again brought 

to blows with the Greeks of Alexandria. The Macedonians, 

as the latter still called themselves, had met in public 

assembly to send an embassy to Eome, and some Jews who 

entered the meeting, which as citizens they had a full right 

to do, were seized and ill-treated by them as spies. They 

would perhaps have even been put to death if a large body 

of their countrymen had not run to their rescue. The Jews 

attacked the assembled Greeks with stones and lighted 

torches, and would have burned the amphitheatre and all 

that were in it, if the prefect, Tiberius Alexander, had not 

sent some of the elders of their own nation to calm their 

angry feelings. But though the mischief was stopped for a 
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time, it soon broke out again ; and the prefect was forced to 
call ont the garrison of two Boman legions and fiye thousand 
Libyans before he could re-establish peace in the city. The 
Jews were always tie greatest sufferers in these civil broils ; 
and Josephus says that fifty thousand of his countrymen were 
left dead in the streets of Alexandria. But this number is 
very improbable, as the prefect was a friend to the Jewish 
nation, and as the Boman legions were not withdrawn to the 
camp till thev had guarded the Jews in carrying away and 
burying the bodies of their friends. 

(56) It was a natural policy on the part of the emperors 
to change a prefect whenever his province was disturbed by 
rebellion, as we have seen in the case of Flaccus, who was 
recalled by Caligula. It was easier to send a new 
governor than to inquire into a wrong or to redress Ai^±xk. 
a grievance ; and accordingly in ^e next year 

C. Balbillns was sent from Borne as prefect of 

Egypt, He is praised by Seneca as an elegant and ^**^^"®*- 

learned writer ; but his history of Egypt is now lost. 

We only learn from it that crocodiles, which are now not 

often seen below the Thebaid, were then still common in the 

Delta ; Balbillus fancied that he saw them fighting 

with ihe dolphins in the Heracleotic mouth of the n^^; i. 

Nile. He reached Alexandria on the sixth day after 

leaving the Straits of Sicily, which was spoken of as the 

quickest voyage known. 

(57) The Alexandrian ships were better built and better 
manned than any others, and, as a greater number of vessels 
sailed every year between that port and Futeoli, on the 
coast of Italy, than between any other two places, no voyage 
was better understood or more quickly performed. They 
were out of sight of land for five hundred miles between 
Syracuse and Cyrene. Hence we see that the quickest rate 
of sailing, with a fair wind, was at that time about one 
hundred and fifty miles in the twenty-four hours. But 
these ships had very little power of bearing up against the 
wind; and if it were contrary the voyage became tedious. 
They had two masts. The mainmast carried a large square 
mainsail, and sometimes a small topsail. The foremast 
carried a small square foresail (see Fig. 56). If the captain 
on sailing out of the port of Alexandria found the wind 
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weatorlf , uid wu unable to creep along the A&ican coast to 

CTTene, he stood over to the cooat of Asia Minor, in 
cIl^utu. hopea of there finding a 

moie bTonrable wind. If 
a Btonn aioee, he ran into the neareet 
port, perhaps in Crete, perhaps in 
Ualta, there to wait the retnm of ' 
&ir weather. If winter then came 
on, he had to lie by till spring. 
ThuB a vessel laden with Egyptian 
wheat, leaving Alexandria in Septem- 
ber, after Uie harvest had been brought ^'*- ^ 
down to the coast, wonld aometimee spend five joontha on its 
voyage &oni that port to Pateoli. Snch was the case with 

the ship bearing the sons of Jove as its fignre-head, 
""^to^il' which picked up the apostle Panl and the historian 

Joeephus when they had been wrecked tt^ether on 
the island of Ualta ; and such perhaps would have been the 
case with the ship which they before fonnd on the coast of 
Lycia, had it been able to reach a safe harbour, and not 
beea wrecked at Ualta. 

(58) The rocky island of Malta, with one of the largest 
and safest harbotirB in the Mediterranean, was a natural 
place for ships to touch at between Alexandria and Italy. 
Its popnlation was made up of those races which had sailed 
npon its waters first from Carthage and then &om Alexandria ; 
it was a mixture of Fhenicians, Egyptians, and Greco- 
Egyptians. To jndge &om the skollB turned up in the 



borial-plaoefl, the Egyptians were the moat nnmerona, and 
here, as elsewhere, the Egyptian superstitions conquered and 
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put down all the other snperatitions. While the island nas 
under the Phenioiana the coins had the head of the Siciliau 
goddeee on one side, and on the other the Egyptian trinity 
of Isia, Osiria, and Nephthys (see Fig. 67). When it was 
under the Greek mle the head on the ooins received an 
Sgyptiim head-dresB, and became that of the goddess Ids, 
fmd on the other aide of the coin was a winged Acts, 
figore of Osiris. It was at this time governed by a **""- *- 
Boman governor. The lat^ temple built with ot?^^ 
barbarian mdenees, and ornamented with the Jo"™^- 
Fhenioian palm-branch, was on somewhat <^ a Roman 
plan, with a oircolar end to every room (see Fig. 68). Bat 




it was dedicated to the chief god of Egypt, and is even yet 
called by its Greek name Hi^a Chem, the temple of Ohem. 
Such is nearly all that is known of the early history of 



Ualta. The little ne^bonring island of Oossyra between 
Sicily and Carthage also shows npon its coins clear traces of 
its taste for Egyptian cnstoms (see Fig. G9). 
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(59) The firBt five years of this reign, the quinquennium 
Neronie, while the emperor was under the tutor- 
ship of the philosopher Seneca, became in Rome 
prorerbial for good government, and on the coinage 
we see marks of Egypt being equally well treated. 
In the third year we see on a coin the queen 
sitting on a throne with the word Agreement, as 
if to pndse the young emperor's good feeling in follow- 
ing the advice of lus mother Agrippina. On another 
the emperor is styled the Young GoodrgeniuSy and he is 
represented by the sacred basilisk crowned with the 
inacrtpt. double crowu of Egypt. The new prefect Balbillns 
ap. BoeciEh. was an Asiatic Greek, and no doubt received his 
^^^' Boman names of Tiberius Claudius on being made 
a freedman of the late emperor. He governed the country 
j^ mildly and justly ; and the grateful inhabitants 

' declared that under him the Nile was more than 
usually bountiful, and that its waters always rose to their 




Fig. bO. 

just height. But in the latter part of the reign the Egyptians 
smarted severely under that cruel principle of a despotic 
monarchy that every prefect, every sub-prefect, and even 
every deputy tax-gatherer, might be equally despotic in his 
own department. On a coin of the thirteenth year we see a 
ship with the word Emperor-bearer, being that in which he 
then sailed into Greece, or in which the Alexandrians 
thought that ho would visit their city (see Fig. 60). But 
if they had really hoped for his visit as a. pleasure, they must 

have thought it a danger escaped when they learned 
^b^SS" ^s character ; they must have been undeceived when 

the Egyptian prefect CsBcinna Tuscus was punished 
with banishment for venturing to bathe in the bath which 
was meant for the emperor's use if he had come. 
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(60) During the first century and a half of Boman sway 
in Egypt the school of Alexandria was nearly silent. The 
professors were still followed by numerous pupils, who, after 
taking lessons in rhetoric at Eome, and perhaps studying 
philosophy at Athens, might for some time sit under a 
grammarian at Alexandria; but we meet with no 
author of note. We have a few poems by Leonides ^oSSjjf ** 
of Alexandria, one of which is addressed to the 
Empress PoppaBa, as the wife of Jupiter, on his presenting a 
celestial globe to her on her birthday. Pamphila photius. 
wrote a miscellaneous history of entertaining stories, *^- *^"^' 
and her lively simple style makes us very much regret its loss. 
Her Commentaries on the philosophers are often g^^j^j^^ 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius. Ohieremon, a Stoic 
philosopher, had been, during the last reign, at the head of 
the Alexandrian library, but he was removed to 
Eome as one of the tutors to the young Nero. He ^'*'f!-; ^* 
is ridiculed by Martial for writing in praise of death, 
when from age and poverty he was less able to enjoy phyr. De 
life. We still possess a most curious though short »*»{j!»«'»- 
account by him of the monastic habits of the ancient 
Egyptians ; but his astronomical writings are lost, and they 
were probably worth but little, as he is laughed at i^j), ^vi!. 
by Strabo for writing on the subject. He also wrote Ap. Tsetz. 
on Hieroglyphics ; and a small fragment containing ^ ^^*^^' 
his opinion of the meanings of nineteen characters still 
remains to us. But he is not always right ; he thinks the 
characters were used allegorically for thoughts, not for 
sounds ; and fancies that the priests used theni to keep secret 
the real nature of the gods. 

(61) He was succeeded at the Museum by his pupil 
Dionysius, who had the charge of the library till g^^^ 
the reign of Trajan. Dionysius was also employed 
by the prefect as a secretary of state, or, in the language of 
the day, secretary to the embassies, epistles, and answers. 
He was the author of the Feriegesis, and aimed at the rank 
of a poet by writing a treatise on geography in heroic verse. 
From this work he is named Dionysius Periegetes. While 
careful to remind us, on the one hand, that Pelusium was an 
Asiatic city of Phenician sailors, and, on the other, that his 
irthplace Alexandria was a Macedonian city, he gives duo 
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honour to Egypt and the Egyptians. There is no river, 
says he, equal to the Nile for carrying fertility and adding 
to the happiness of the land. It diyides Asia from Libya, 
feilling between rocks at Syene, and then passing by the old 
and £unoiis dty of Thebes, where Menmon every morning 
salutes his beloved Aurora as she rises. On its banks dwells 
a rich and glorious race of men, who were the first to cultivate 
the arts of life ; the first to make trial of the plough and sow 
their seed in a straight furrow ; and the first to map the 
heavens and trace the sloping path of the sun. 

(62) If we may trust to the traditions of the church, 
Eaaebins, it was in this rcigu that Christianity was brought 
^^'i"**** ^^*^ Egypt by the evangelist Mark, the disciple 
Acts, XT. 39. of the apostle Peter. He had been taken to Cyprus 
▲.D. 61. \^j Barnabas, his uncle, who was a native of that 
island. From thence he may have sailed to Alexandria. Many 
wore there craving for religious food more real than the old 
superstitions. The Egyptian had been shaken in his attach- 
ment to the sacred animals by Greek ridicule. The Grreek 
had been weakened in his belief of old Homer's gods by 
living with men who had never heard of them. Both were 
tired of worshipping the stones that they had shaped with 
their own hands. Both were dissatisfied with the scheme of 
explaining the actions of their gods by means of allegory. 
The crumbling away of the old opinions lefb men more fitted 
to receive the new religion from Galilee. Mark's preaching 
converted crowds in Alexandria ; but the length of his stay 
C0I0B8. iv 10 *^®^® ^s unknown. We find however that he bad 
joined Paul in Eome, in about the sixth year of tbis 
reign, leaving Annianus to watch over the growing church. 
The spread of Christianity was rapid, both among the Greeks 
and the Egyptians, but we must not hope to find any early 
traces of it in the historians. It was at first embraced by 
the imleamed and the poor, whose deeds and opinions are 
seldom mentioned in history ; and we may readily believe 
the scornful reproach of the unbelievers, that it was chiefly 
CaUima- ^Gceived by the unfortunate, the unhappy, the des- 
chus. in pised, and the sinful. When the white-robed priest- 
Cererem. ^ggg q£ Qqj>qq carried the sacred basket through the 
streets of Alexandria they cried out, " Sinners away, or keep 
your eyes to the ground; keep your eyes to the ground 1" 
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When the crier, standing on the steps of the portico in front 
of the great temple, called upon the Pagans to come 
near and join in the celebration of their mysteries, ^rfj^n, m'. 
he cried out, ** All ye who are clean of hands and 
pure of heart, come to the sacrifice ; all ye who are guiltless 
in thought and deed, come to the saenfice." But many a 
repentant sinner and humble spirit must haye drawn back in 
distrust from a summons which to him was so forbidding, 
and been glad to hear the Good Tidings of God's mercy 
offered by Christianity to those who labour and are heavy 
laden, and to the broken-hearted who would turn away from 
their wickedness. While such were the chief followers of 
the Gospel, it was not likely to be much noticed by the 
historians ; and we must wait till it forced its way into the 
schools and the palace before we shall find many traces of 
the rapidity with which it was spreading. 

(63) Annianus is usually called the first bishop of 
Alexandria ; and Eusebius, who lived two hundred years 
later, has given us the names of his successors in an unbroken 
chain. If we would inquire whether the early converts to 
Christianity in Alexandria were Jews, Greeks, or Egyptians, 
we have nothing to guide us but the names of these 
bishops. Annianus, or Annaniah, as his name was ^^^jj^ 
written by the Arabic historians, was most likely 
a Jew ; indeed the evangelist Mark would begin by address- 
ing himself to the Jews, and would leave the care of 
the infant church to one of his own nation. In the 
Platonic Jews, Christianity found a soil so exactly suited to 
its reception that it is only by the dates that the Therapeutaa 
of Alexandria and their historian Philo are proved not to be 
Christian. The Epistle to the Hebrews in the New 
Testament, which was written by some unknown teacher to 
an unknown congregation of Jewish converts, shows us the 
philosophical opinions held by Alexandrian Jews when 
converted to Christianity. Its arguments are no doubt such 
as those which Apollos, the learned Alexandrian, the friend 
of the Apostle Paul, pressed upon his hearers ; and^^ ^^^ ^t 
in the island of Cyprus the Apostle Barnabas was 
educated among the same opinions. The holders of these 
opinions formed an early sect in the church * and when some 
of the Pagan converts ranged themselves as followers of Paul, 
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and some of the Jewish conyerts as followers of Peter, there 
was a third body of Christians who called themselves followers 

1 Cor L la ^^ Apollos, from their love of the mystical philo- 
* sophy of Alexandria. It was in the close union in 
Alexandria between the Platonic Jews and the Platomsts 
that Christianity found its easiest path to the ears and hearts 
of the Pagans. The bishops that followed seem to have 
been Greek converts. Before the death of Annaniah, Jeru- 
salem had been destroyed by the Eoman armies, and the 
Jews sunk in their own eyes and in those of their fellow- 
citizens throughout the empire ; hence the second bishop of 
Alexandria was less likely to be of Hebrew blood ; and it 
was long before any Egyptians aimed at rank in the churcli. 
(64) During these reigns the Ethiopian Arabs kept up 
their irregular warfare against the southern frontier. The 

^ tribe most dreaded were the Blemmyes, an un- 

perieg^42. civiliscd pooplc, described by the affrighted neigh- 
F^y. hours as having no heads, but with eyes and moath 
' ^' ' on the breast ; and it was under that name that the 
Arabs spread during each century farther and further 
towards Egypt, separating the province from the more 
cultivated tribes of Upper Ethiopia or Meroe. The cities 
along the banks of Ihe Nile in Lower Ethiopia, between 
Meroe and the town of Hierasycaminon in Nubia, were 
ruined by being in the debateable land between the two 

Lib vi 36 ^**i<^^s. The early Greek travellers had counted 
' ' ' about twenty cities on each side of the Nile between 
Syene and Meroe ; but when, in a moment of leisure, the 
Eoman government proposed to punish and stop the inroads 
of these troublesome neighbours, and sent forward a tribune 
with a guard of soldiers, he reported on his return that the 
whole country was a desert, and that there was scarcely a 
city inhabited on either side of the Nile beyond Nubia. 
But he had not marched very feir. The interior of 

iib!*x!"m AMca was then as little known as now. To seek 
for the fountains of the Nile was another name for 
an impossible task; and, though modem travellers have 
already pushed so far back as to learn that it is one of the 
longest rivers in the world, the chief mountains in which it 
rises still remain closed against us by the same difficulties, 
the uncivilised habits of the Arabs. The Eomans made no 
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attempt to hold Qie country beyond Hierasyoantinon, thei 
limit of the tract called the DodecaschcenoB. This tract 
they chieSy valued for the sandstone quarries of Kardassy, 
and Talmie or EalaLshee ; aa it was bo much easier to bring 
the Btone down the riTer from Knbia, for the baildingB of 
PhilfB and Elephantine, than up the river from Sileilis. 
The rocks between those two places were granitic, and too 
hard for building stone. To gnurd these sandstone quarries 
troops were usually stationed at Parembole and Talmis. 

(65) But Egypt itself was SO quiet as not to need the pre- 
sence of BO large a Roman force as usual to keep 'it j(.Fpt„^ 
in obedience ; and when Veepasian, who conunanded b»i1- Jis. 
Nero's armies in Syria, found the Jews more ' '' 
obstinate in Uieir rebellion and less easily crushed than he 
expected, the emperor sent the young Titus to Aleumdria, 
ti) lead to his father's assistance all the troops that could be 
spared. Titua led into Palestine througb Atabia two 
legions, the Fifth and the Tenth, which were then in Egypt ; 
and accordingly we find him described in ike Book ^ ^^ 
of Eevelation as the second beast with two horns 

that came up against Judcea by land, while Vespasian, now 
in command of parts of ten legions, is the first baist with ten 
horuB that came np out of the aea. 

(66) Wefindatempleofthisre^in the Oasis of Dakloh, 
or the Western Oasis, which seems to have been a 

more flourishing spot in the time of the Bomans ^m"™' 

than when Egypt itself was better governed. It 

is so far removed from the cities in the vaUey of the Nile 

that its position, and even existence, was long unknown to 

Europeans ; and to such hiding-places as this many of the 

Egyptians fled, to be farther from the tyranny of the Boman 

tax-gatherers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BEIONS OF GALBA, OTHO, YITBLLIUS, VESPASIA17, TITUS, 

AND DOMITIAN. A.D. 6& — 97. 

(1) HiTHEBTO the Bomau empire had descended for just 

Tadtna, ^^^ hundred years through five emperors like a 

Hist. lib. 1. family inheritance ; but on the death of Nero the 

▲.D. 68. jujfi^Q Qj^^ Claudian fiftmilies were at an end, and 

Galba, who was raised to the purple by the choice of the 

soldiers, endeayoured to persuade the Eomans and their 

2oega. dependent provinces that they had regained their 

Noxni liberties. The Egyptians may have been puzzled 

*^ by the word Freedom, then struck upon the coins by 

their foreign masters, but must have been pleased to find it 

accompanied with a redress of grievances. 

(2) Galba began his reign with the praiseworthy endeavour 
of repairing the injustice done by his cruel predecessor. He 
at once recalled the prefect of Egypt, and appointed in his 
place Tiberius Julius Alexander, an Alexandrian, a son of 
the former prefect of that name ; and thus Egypt was nnder 
the government of a native prefect. The peaceable situation 
of the Great Oasis, withdrawn from many of those tumults 
which have in other places overthrown temples and destroyed 
Hoskins's i^^cords, has saved a long Greek inscription of the 
Vteitto decree which was now issued in redress of the 
grievances suffered under Nero. It is a proclama- 
tion by Julius Demetrius, the commander of the Oasis, 
quoting the decree of Tiberius Julius Alexander, the new 
prefect of Egypt. The prefect acknowledges that the loud 
complaints with which he was met on entering upon his 
government were well founded, and he promises that the 
unjust taxes shall cease ; that nobody shall be forced to act 
as a provincial tax-gatherer ; that no debts shall be cancelled 
or sales made void under the plea of money owing to tho 
revenue ; that no freeman shall be thrown into prison for 
debt, unless it be a debt due to the royal revenue, and that 
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no priyate debt sball be made over to the tait-gatberer to be 
by him collected as a public debt ; that no property settled 
on the wife at marriage shall be seized for taxes due from 
the husband ; and that all new charges and claims which had 
grown up within the last five years shall be repealed. In 
order to discourage informers, whom in the weakness of their 
government the prefects had much employed, and by whom 
the families in Alexandria were much harassed, and to whom 
he laid the great falling off in the population of that city, lie 
orders, that if anybody should make three charges and fail in 
proving them, he shall forfeit half his property and lose the 
right of bringing an action at law. The land had always 
paid a tax in proportion to the number of acres overflowed 
and manured by the waters of the Nile ; and the husband- 
men had latterly been frightened by the double threat of a 
new measurement of the land, and of making it at the same 
time pay according to the ancient registers of the overflow 
when the .canals had been more open and more acres flooded ; 
but the prefect promises that there shall be no new measure- 
ment, and that they shall only be taxed according to the 
actual overflow. 

(3) But Gralba's reign was short. An ambitious general, 
raised to the throne by the bought or even unbought choice 
of the army, has always been found less able to seciire the 
obedience of his subjects than those princes who gained their 
rank by the accident of birth. The power that made is 
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tempted to unmake ; and thus Gralba was murdered after a 
reign of seven months. Some of his coins, however, are dated 
in the second year of his reign, according to the Alexandrian 
custom of counting the years. They called the 29th of 
August, the first new-year's day after the sovereign came to 
the throne, the first day of his second year (see Fig. 61). 
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(4) On his death, Otho was acknowledged as emperor by 

Tadtns. ^^™® ^^^ ^^ East, while the hardy legions of 
Hist L u. Germany thought themselyes entitled to choose for 

A.D.69. tibeniselves, and they set up their own general 

Yitellius. The two legions in Egypt sided with the 

four legions in Syria under Macianus, and the three legions 

which under Vespasian were carrying on the memorable war 

2o^^ against the Jews ; and all took the oaths to Otho. 

Nami We find no hieroglyphical inscriptions daring this 

^**^^ short reign of a few weeks, but there are many 
Alexandrian coins to prove the truth of the historian ; and 
some of them, like those of Galba, bear the unlooked-for 
word Freedom, 

(5) In the few weeks which then passed between tlie news 
of Otho's death and of Vespasian's being raised to the purple 

in Syria, Vitbllius was ackaowledged in Egypt; 

and the Alexandrian mint struck a few coins in his 
name with the figure of Victory. But as soon as the legions 
of Egypt heard that the Syrian army had made choice of 
another emperor, they withdrew their allegiance from 
Vitellius, and promised it to his Syrian rival. 

(6) Vespasian was at Osesarea, in command of the army 
JoMphoiL employed in the Jewish war, when the news reached 
BeiLJud. him that Otho was dead, and that Vitellias had 

^' ^^' been raised to the purple by the German legions 
and acknowledged at Eome ; and, without wasting more time 
in refusing the honour than was necessary to prove that his 
soldiers were in earnest in offering it, he allowed himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, as the successor of Otho. He would 
not, however, then risk a march upon Rome, but he sent to Alex- 
andria to tell Tiberius Alexander, the governor of Egypt, what 
he had done ; he ordered him to claim in his name tibe alle- 
giance of that great province, and added that he should soon 
be there himself. The two Roman legions in Egypt much pre- 
ferred the choice of the eastern to that of the western army ; 
and the Alexandrians, who had only just acknowledged Vitel- 
lius, readily took the oath to be faithful to Vespasian. This 
made it less necessary for him to hasten thither, and he only 
reached Alexandria in time to hear that Vitellius bad been 
murdered after a reign of eight months, and that he himself 
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had been acknowledged as emperor by ]?ome and the western 
legions. His Egyptian coins in the first year of ^oega. 
his reign, by the word Pe<iee, point to the end of Nnmi 
the civil war. '^^^ 

(7) When Ybspasian (see Fig. 62) entered Alexandria, he 
was met by the philosophers and magistrates in phu^^gt^a- 
great pomp. The philosophers, indeed, tus, vit. 
/Vi J\ in a city where beside the officers of ^^^^"^^ 
^^jL government talent formed the only aristocracy, 
^^|L were a very important body ; and Dion, Euphrates, 
f^^ and Apollonias had been useful in securing for 
Vespasian the allegiance of the Alexandrians. Dion 
was an orator, who had been professor of rhetoric, 
but he had given up that study for philosophy. His 
orations, or rather declamations, written to be spoken 
Fig. 62 £j^ ^^^ schools, many of which have come down to us, 
gained for him the name pf Chrysostome, or golden-mouthd. 
But as they were written to be read before a class of admiring 
pupils, not to be spoken before a noisy assembly of citizens, they 
have no warmth or earnestness, and are more fitted to teach the 
figures of speech than to change the lot of kingdoms. An 
audience of learned critics did not call forth the efforts of the 
orator like a crowd of rude politicians, whose attention could 
be gained only by the speaker s skill. Euphrates, 
his friend, was a Platonist, who afterwards married ^pj^^*' 
the daughter of the prefect of Syria, and removed 
to Borne. There his talents and virtues gained him the 
friendship of the younger Pliny, who admired his philosophic 
garb, his mild but reverend countenance, his uncut jv,, ♦ , j^ 
hair, and long white beard, and quoted him as a 
proof of the healthy state of the liberal studies in Home. 
ApoUonius of Tyana, a town near Tarsus, the 
most celebrated of these philosophers, was one of 
the first who gained his eminence from the study of 
Eafitem philosophy, which was then rising in the opinions 
of the Greeks as highly worth their notice. He had been 
travelling in the East; and, boasting that he was already 
master of all the fabled wisdom of the Magi of Babylon and 
of the Gymnosophists of India, he was come to Egypt to 
compare this mystic philosophy with that of the hermits of 
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Ethiopia and the Thehaid. Addressing himself as a pupil to 
the priests, he willingly yielded his belief to their mystic 
claims ; and, whether from being deceived or as a deceiver, 
whether as an enthusiast or as a cheat, he pretended to have 
learned all the supernatural knowledge which they pretended 
to teach. By the Egyptians he was looked upon as the 
favourite of heaven ; he claimed the power of working 
miracles by his magical arts, and of foretelling events by his 
knowledge of astrology, la. the Thebaid he was so far 

honoured that at the bidding of the priests one of 
contra^ the sacred trees spoke to him, as had been their 
ffieroci. custom from of old with favourites (see Fig. 63), 

and in a clear and rather womanly voice addressed 
him as a teacher from heaven ; and, if we could believe the 




Fig. 63. 

marvellous stories told of him by his biographer, we should 
not wonder at Hiei*ocles and other pagans comparing his 
miracles to those of Jesus. So easy was the working of 
miracles then thought, that his pretensions were scaroely 
doubted by those even who had the good sense to see the 
falseness of his philosophy ; and by i^e writer of the Book 
PT, ^1* on o^ Eevektion, when Vespasian is called the Beast. 

Apollonius IS called the false prophet that wrought 
miracles in the presence of the Beast. Apollonius liad 
before visited Tarsus, Antioch, and Ephesus, and there 

preached Paganism, about the time that the Apostle 
^ii.3,^4^ Psi'Vl was preaching Christianity in those cities; 

and he was possibly the impostor whom the apostle 
speaks of as the man of sin, who was opposing and exaltiiig 
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himself against everytliing that ought to be revered, and 
whose tricks were soon to be laid bare. 

(8) It was to witness such superstitious practices as these, 
and to learn the art of deceiving their followers, that the 
Egyptian priests were now consulted by the Greeks. The 
oracle at Delphi was silent, but the oracle of Amnion 
continued to return an answer. The mystic philo- satl'vL&ss. 
Bophy of the East had come into fashion in Alex- 
andria, and the priests *were more celebrated as magicians 
than as philosophers. They would tell a man's p^.^ 
fortune and the year that he was to die by eza- xzxv. 36. 
mining the lines of his forehead. Some of them Apuieius, 
even undertook, for a sum of money, to raise the ^®**™- 
dead to life, or rather to recfdl for a time to earth 
the unwilling spirits, and make them answer any questions 
that might be put to them. Ventriloquism, or Levitidu, 
speaking as if from the stomach without moving xix.31. 
the face or lips, was an art often practised in Egypt, *^' 
and perhaps invented there. By this the priests gained a 
power over the minds of the cheated listeners, and could 
make them believe that a tree, a statue, or a dead body, was 
speaking to them. Their pretended miracles were so common, 
so little thought of^ and yet so little disbelieved even by the 
Christians in a superstitious age when the ordinary course of 
nature was but little understood, that St. Jerome remarks, 
that miracles prove nothing, either for or against 
the truth of a religion; &ey had been brought ^°^^"* 
forward as successfully by pagans as by Jews or 
Christians, and had lost their weight as arguments. Any 
opinions valued in Alexandria naturally flourished in the 
island of Cyprus, which was joined to that city by so many 
ties. There a Jew, named Elymas, who professed this 
mystic philosophy of the^Magians, in the last reign received 
the patronage of the Eoman governor, and when the ^ ^. ^ 
Apostle Paul visited the island, argued against 
him, and against Christianity in the presence of his patron. 

(9) The Alexandrian men of letters seldom erred by 
wrapping themselves up in pride to avoid the fiault of mean- 
ness; they usually cringed to the great. Apollonius was 
wholly at the service of Vespasian, and the emperor repaid 
the philosopher by flattery as well as by more solid fSeivours. 
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He kept bim always by his side during his stay in Egypt ; 
he acknowledged his rank as a prophet, and tried to xnake 
further use of him in persuading the Egyptians of his own 
divine right to the throne. Vespasian begged him 
contra^ to make use of his prayers that he might obtam 
HierwjL £x>m God the empire which he had as yet hardly 
grasped; but Apollonius, claiming even a higher 
mission from heaven than Vespasian was granting to him, 
answered with as much arrogance as flattery, '' I have myself 
already made you emperor." With the intimacy between 
Vespasian and Apollonius begins the use of gnostic emblems 
on the Alexandrian coins. The imperial pupil was not slow 
in learning from such a master; and the people were as 
ready to believe in the emperor's miracles as in the philo- 
sopher's. As Vespasian was walking through the 
H^rubf iv. streets of Alexandria, a man well known as having 
a disease in his eyes threw himself at his feet, and 
begged of him to heal his blindness. He had been told by 
the god Serapis that he should regain his sight if the emperor 
would but deign to spit upon his eyelids. Another man, 
who had lost the use of a hand, had been told by the same 
god that he should be healed if the emperor would bnt 
trample on him with his feet. Vespasian at first laughed at 
them and thrust them off; but at last he so far yielded to 
their prayers and to the flattery of his friends, as to have the 
physicians of Alexandria consulted whether it was in his 
power to heal these unfortunate men. The physicians, like 
good courtiers, were not so unwise as to think it impossible; 
besides, it seemed meant by the god as a public proof of Ves- 
pasian's right to the throne ; if he were successful the glory 
would be his, and if he failed the laugh would be against 
the cripples. The two men were therefore brought before 
him, and in the face of the assen^bled citizens he trampled 
on one and spit on the other ; and his flatterers declared that 
he had healed the maimed and given sight to the blind. 

(10) Vespasian met with further wonders when he entered 
the temple of Serapis to consult the god as to the state and 
fortunes of the empire. He went into the inner sanctuary 
alone, and to his surprise there he beheld the old Basilides, 
the freedman of Claudius, one of the chief men of Alexandria, 
who he knew was then lying dangerously ill, and several 
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days' journey from the city. He inquired of the priests 
whether Basilides had heen in the temple, and was assured 
that he had not. He then asked whether he had been in 
Alexandria; but nobody had seen him there. Lastly, on 
sending messengers, he learned that he was on his death-bed 
eighty miles off. With this miracle before his eyes, he could 
not distrust the answers which the priests gave to his questions. 

(11) From Alexandria Vespasian sent back Titus to Judasa 
to foiish the siege of Jerusalem. Titus led his joggphus, 
troops two miles and a half to Nicopolis, and there BeiL Jud! 
embarking on the canal sailed along the branches of ^^' ^^' 
the river to Thmuis, near Mendes. From thence his first 
day's march was to Tanis, his second to Heracleum, his third 
to Pelusium, where he crossed the river, his fourth through 
the desert to Cassium, his fifth to Ostracene, where he was met 
with a supply of water, his sixth to Khinocolura, and his seventh 
to Eaphia the border town, where he entered Palestine. 

(12) The Jewish writer Joseph the son of Matthias, or 
Flavius Josephus, as he called himself when he entered the 
service of the emperor, was then in Alexandria. He had 
been taken prisoner by Vespasian, but had gained his free- 
dom by the betrayal of his country's cause ; and he joined 
the army of Titus and marched to the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
and of the Temple in which his forefathers had j^^ ^^ 
served as high priests. The upper city was de- Beii.jud! ' 
fended by Simon ; and the temple and lower parts ^- ^' ^• 
bv John. These were the two witnesses of the Book Revei. chap. 
of Bevelation. But unfortunately they quarrelled 

with one another; and notwithstanding the obstinate and 
heroic struggles of the Jews, JudaBa was wholly ^^^^ 
conquered by the Eomans, and Jerusalem and its 
other fortresses either received Eoman garrisons or were 
dismantled. The Temple was overthrown in the ^^ 
month of September, and within forty-two years, contr. oei- 
says Origen, of the crucifixion. Titus made slaves *"™- 
of ninety-seven thousand men, many of whom he led ^'^j^J 
with him into Egypt, and then sent them to work lib. vii. lo. 
in the mines. These were soon followed by a Eusewus, 
crowd of other brave Jews, who chose rather to quit *^V^**** 
their homes and live as wanderers in Egypt than to 
own Vespasian as their king. They knew no lord but 
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Jehovah ; to tike the oaths or to paj tribute to Osesar was to 
renounce the faith of their fathers. But they found no safety 
in Egypt. Their Greek brethren turned against them, and 
handed six hundred of them up to Lupus, the governor of 
Egypt, to be punished ; and their countryman Josephus 
brands them all with the name of Sicarii, or ruffians. They 
tried to hide themselves in Thebes and other cities less 
under the eyes of the Koman governor. They were however 
followed and taken, and the courage with which the boys and 
mere children bore their sufferings, sooner than acknowledge 
Vespasian for their king, drew forth the praise of even the 
time-serving Josephus. 

(13) The Greek Jews of Egypt gained nothing by this 
treachery towards their Hebrew brethren ; they were them- 
selves looked down upon by the Alexandrians and distrusted 
by the Eomans. The emperor ordered the prefect Lupus to 
shut up the temple at Onion near Heliopolis, in which 
during the last three hundred years they had been allowed 
to have an altar, in rivalry to the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Even Josephus, whose betrayal of his countrymen might 
have saved him from their enemies, was sent with many 
others in chains to Borne, and was only set free on his 
making himself known to Titus. Lideed, when the Hebrew 
Jews lost their capital and their rank as a nation, their 
brethren felt lowered in the eyes of their fellow-citizens in 

Joaephus, whatever city they dwelt, and in Alexandria they 

Antiq. xU. lost all hopo of keeping their privileges ; although 

^' the emperor refused to repeal the edict which 

granted them their citizenship, an edict to which they always 

appealed for protection, but often with very little success. 

(14) In taking leave of the historian Josephus, whose 
writings . have been so often quoted in these pages, we must 
remark that, though his style is elegant, his narrative simple, 
and his manner earnest, yet his history cannot be read 
without some distrust. He was false to his country, to its 
religious laws, and to his foreign wife. He is sometimes 
biased by his wish to raise the character of his countrymen, 
at other times by his eagerness to excuse his own conduct. 
His history, however, throws great light upon the state of 
the Israelites at a time which is in the highest degree in* 
teresting to all Christians ; and in his answer to Apion, who 
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had written against the Jews, we find some short but most 
valuable quotations from many writings which were then in 
the Alexandrian libraries but have been since lost, from 
Manetho, from Dius, from Menander of Ephesus, j^ ^^^ 
from Berosus, and from HecatsBUS of Abdera. His 
life was chequered with many remarkable events, but with 
none to us more remarkable than his sailing with the Apostle 
Paul from JudsBa to Italy, and being shipwrecked with him 
on the island of Malta. 

(15) Here perhaps we should mention the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a religious treatise in the Bible, which, because its 
author is unknown, has been placed among the Apocrypha. 
It is full of beautiful and devout thoughts, and reminds us of 
the writings of Fhilo and the Son of Sirach ; but its language 
is much more like that of the New Testament. Nothmg in 
it declares with certainty its author's time or place ; but his 
opinions prove that he was a Jew of the Alexandrian school, 
and seemingly a convert to Christianity. He shows 
his Egyptian opinions by praising an unmarried ^"['J^* 
life, and by saying that God did not create death ; 
and further shows the place where he lived by blaming the 
Egyptians throughout without naming them. He wrote 
after the conquest of Judaea by Vespasian, as he 
says that God's people were crushed by their ^cJ V** 
enemies. He hastily runs over many of the events 
in Jewish history without ever naming the persons. He 
calls Cain the unrighteous man ; and Noah, Lot, Jacob, and 
Joseph are each in his turn called the righteous ^v « j^ ^ 
man. But the righteous man described at greatest 
length we must believe meant for the Founder of our re- 
ligion. He was reproached with calling himself the Son of 
God ; he was reviled and tortured, condemned to a disgrace- 
ful death, and told with a sneer when dying that God would 
save him if he were his son ; and at the day of judgment he 
is to stand with boldness before* his enemies. The 
writer makes a person of God's wisdom, who was ch^^a* 
present at the creation, and was an unspotted 
mirror of his power, the image of his goodness, and God 
himself loved her ; and also of God's Word, by cai. ix. i. 
whom he made all things, and who afterwards **• *^*"- ^^• 
leaped down from heaven out of the royal throne, as a 
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fierce man of war, to puBish the Egyptians. And we 
may remark that when the word Trinity is first used by a 
Chzistian writer, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, it 
is, as in this work, the Almighty, his Word, and 
his Wisdom. Qod's Wisdom is also made into a person in 
the gnostic treatise of Pistis-Sophia ; it is her penitential 
hymns and heavenly teachings that the Savionr is employed 
to carry to mankind. 

(16) The Alexandrians were sadly disappointed in Vespa- 

sian. They had been among the first to acknow- 
?ib?ix!i?* ledge him as emperor while his power was yet 

doubtful, and they looked for a sum of money as a 
largess ; but to their sorrow he increased the taxes, and re- 
established some which had fallen into disuse. They had a 
joke against him, about his claiming from one of his friends 
the trifiing debt of six oboli; and upon hearing of their 
witticisms he was so angry that he ordered this sum of six 

oboli to be levied as a poll-tax upon every man in 

yttTvesSls. *^® ®^*y» *^^ ^® ^^y ^®* them off on his son Titus's 
begging for them. He went to Eome, carrying with 
him the nic^iame of Cybiosactes, the scuUion, which the 
Alexandrians gave him for his stinginess and greediness, and 
which they had before given to Seleucus, who robbed the 
tomb of Alexander the Great of its golden sarcophagus. 

(17) Titus saw the importance of pleasing the people; 

and his wish to humour their ancient preju<£ces, at 
VitTiu!' ^e ceremony of consecrating a new bull as Apis, 
brought some blame upon him. He there, as became 
the occasion, wore the state crown, and dazzled the people of 
Memphis with his regal pomp ; but while thus endeavouring 
to strengthen his father's throne, he was by some accused of 
grasping at it for himself. 

(18) The great temple of Kneph at Latopolis, which had 

been the work of many reigns and perhaps many 
T^^^beL"' centuries, was finished under Vespasian. It is a 
building worthy of the best times of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. It has a grand portico, upheld by four rows of 
massive columns, with capitals in the form of 
62,"631*mI papyrus flowers. On the ceiling is a zodiac, like 
that at Tentyra ; and though many other kings' 
names are carved on the walls, that of Vespasian is in ^e 
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dedication over the entrance. The eoonomiHt will perhaps 
ask from, what source the oppressed Egyptians drew the 
wealth, and where they found the encouragement, necessary 
to finish these gigantic undertakings, which were begun in 
times of greater prosperity ; but the only answer which we 
can give is, that the chief encouragement at all times to any 
great work is a strong sense of religious duty, and the only fund 
of wealth upon which men can draw for their generosity, or 
nations for their public works, is to be found in self denial. 



(19) Of the reign of Titus in Egypt (see Fig. 64) we find 
no trace beyond his coins struck each year at Alex- 
andria, and his name carved on 
one or two temples which had 
been built in former reigns. 






Zoega. 
A.D. 79. 



Fig. 64. 
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Fig. 65. 



(20) Of the reign of Douitian (see 
Fig. 65) we learn something 
^Y^ /^ ^ from the poet Juvenal, who then ^^'^2^' 
^^^IS 1 r ^iiBE 1 held a military post in the pro- 
vince ; and he gives us a sad account of 
the state of lawlessness in which the 
troops lived imder his command. All 
quarrels between soldiers and citizens 
were tried by the officers according to 
martial law ; and justice was very far from 
being even-banded between the Eoman 
and the poor Egyptian. No witness 
was bold enough to come forward and say anything against a 
soldier, while everybody was believed who spoke on his 
behalf. But as it was much the same at this time with the 
Eoman army everywhere, perhaps Egypt may not have been 
worse off than the other provinces of the empire. 
Juvenal was at a great age when he was sent into ^in^Jli"^' 
Egypt ; and he felt that the command of a cohort 
on the very borders of the desert was a cruel banishment 
from the literary society of Borne. His death in the camp 
was hastened by bis wish to return home. 

(21) As what Juvenal chiefly aimed at in his writings 

* was to lash the follies of the age, he of course found plenty 

of amusement in the superstitions and sacred animals of 
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Egypt. Bat he sometimes takes a poet's liberty, and when 

he tells ns that man's was almost the only flesh that 
Satyrlxv. ^®7 ^^ wlthoiit sinning, we need not believe him 

to the letter. He gives a lively picture of a fight 
which he saw between the citizens of two towns. The towns 
of Ombos and Tentyra, though about a hundred miles apart, 
had a long-standing quarrel about their gods. At Ombos 
they worshipped the crocodile and the crocodile-headed god 
Savak, while at Tentyra they worshipped the goddess Athor, 
and were celebrated for their skill in catching and killing 
crocodiles. So, taking advantage of a feast or holiday, as 
the people of Modena and Bologna did in the days of Tassoni, 
they marched out for a fight. The men of Ombos were 
beaten and put to flight ; but one of them, stumbling as he 
ran away, was caught and torn to pieces, and, as Juvenal 
adds, eaten by the men of Tentyra. Their worshipping 
beasts, birds, and fishes, and even growing their gods in the 
garden, are pleasantly hit off by him ; they left nothing, 

said he, without worship, but the goddess of chastity. 
Ub-^aSScM. '1^® mother goddess, Isis, the queen of heaven, was 

the deity to whom they bowed with the most tender 
devotion, and to swear by Isis was their favourite oath ; and 
hence the leek, in their own language named Isi, was no 
doubt the vegetable called a god by Juvenal. 

(22) At the same time also the towns of Oxyrynchon and 
Plutarch. Cynopolis, in the Heptanomos, had a little civil 
De idde, war about the animals which they worshipped. At 

the former town they worshipped the Oxyrynchus 
fish, and made it into a mummy when it died (see Fig. 66). 



Fig. 66. 



Somebody at Cynopolis was said to have caught an Oxyryn- 
chus fish in the Nile and eaten it ; aiid so the people of. 
Oxyrynchon, in revenge, made an attack upon the dogs, the 
gods of Cynopolis. They caught a number of them killed 
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them in sacrifice to their offended fish-god, and eat them. 
The two parties then flew to arms and fought several battles ; 
they sacked one another's cities in turns, and the war was 
not stopped till the Eoman troops marched to the spot and 
punished them both. 

(23) But we gain a more agreeable and most likely a more 
true notion of the mystical religion and philosophy of the 
Egyptians in these days from the serious inquiries 
of Plutarch, who, instead of looking for what he e?o!iride. 
could laugh at, was only too ready to beHeve that 
he saw wisdom hidden under an allegory in fdl their 
superstitions. Many of the habits of the priests, such as 
sharing the whole body, wearing linen instead of cotton, and 
refusing some meats as impure, seem to have arisen from a 
love of cleanliness ; their religion ordered what was useful. 
And it also forbade what was hurtful ; so to stir the fire with 
a sword was displeasing to the gods, because it spoilt the 
temper of the steel. None but the vulgar now looked upon 
the animals and statues as gods ; the priests believed that 
the unseen gods, who acted with one mind and with one 
providence, were the authors of all good ; and though these, 
like the sun and moon, were called in each country by a 
different name, yet, like those luminaries, they were the 
same over all the world. Outward ceremonies in religion 
were no longer thought enough without a good life ; and as 
the Greeks said t£at beard and cloak did not make a 
philosopher, so the Egyptians said that white linen and a 
tonsure would not make a follower of Isis. All the sacrifices 
to the gods had a secondary meaning, or at least the priests 
tried to join a moral aim to the outwai'd act; as on the 
twentieth day of the month, when they ate honey and figs in 
honour of Thoth, they sang " Sweet is truth." The Egyptians, 
like most other Eastern polytheists, held the doctrine which 
was afterwards called Manicheism ; they believed in a good 
and in a wicked god, who governed the world between them. 
Of these the former made kimself threefold, because three is 
a perfect number, and they adopted into their religion that 
curious metaphysical opinion that everything divine is 
formed of three parts; and accordingly od the Theban 
monuments we often see the gods in groups of three. They 
worshipped Osiris, Isis, and Horus, under the form of a right- 

VOL. n. L 
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angled triangle, in which Horns was the side opposite to the 
right uigle; and the little neatlj-cnt etones, fotmd in the 

A tombs, not Btrictly triangles, but shaped lihe the 
letter A (see Fig. 67), explain how the child Hotdb, 
though opposite to the right angle, woe at the same 
^s- ii- time the shortest side. Bnt the faToorite part of 
their mythology was the lamentation of Isis for the death of 
her husband Osiris. He was killed by the wicked Typhon, 
who scattered bis limbs over the earth ; and they wore picked 
np by Isis, who put them together and buried ^em, HoroE 
tlien undertook to avenge his father's death, and conquered 
Typhon and put him to flight. The latter, the wicked 
Typhon, hod two sons named Hierosolymns and Judtensafler 
the enemies of the nation. AU this was now Bnpp<wed to covei 
much hidden wisdom. But we do not reot^nise the story on 
the most ancient mouuments of the Thebaid, and it was most 
likely the growth of modem times, aud perhaps of the pro- 
vince of Lowor Egypt ; but, at any rate, it was old enoagh 
to give birlh to the more elegant Greek story of Venus 
lamenting for the death of Adonis. 

(24) By another change the god Horus, who used to be a 
crowned king of manly slAtnre, was now a child holding » 
finger to his mouth, and thereby marking that he had not 



yet learned to talk (see Fig. 68). The Romans, who did 
not understand this Egyptian symbol for youtbfulnees, 
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thought that in this character he was commanding silence ; 
and they gave the name of Harpocrates, Horua the chUd, 
to a god of silence. Horns was also often placed as a child 
in the arms of his mother Isis; and thus by the loving 
nature of the group were awakened the more tender feelings 
of the worshipper (see Fig. 69). The Egyptians, like the 
Greeks, had always been loud in declaring that they were 
beloved by their gods ; but they received their favours with 
little gratitude, and hardly professed that they felt any love 
towards the gods in return. But after the time of the 
Christian era, we meet with more kindly feelings even 
among the Pagans. We find from the Greek names of 
persons that they at least had begun to think their gods 
deserving of love; and in this group of the mother and 
child, such a favourite also in Christian art, we see in what 
direction these more kindly feelings found an entrance into 
the Egyptian religion. As fast as opinion was raising the 
great god Serapis above his fellows, and making the wrathful 
judge into the ruler of the world, so fast was the same 
opinion creating for itself a harbour of refuge in the child 
Horus and its mother Isis. We see on a votive E,gy^t. 
tablet the emperor on his knees, worshipping not inscnpu 
as of old the great gods Amun-Ba, or Knef, but the ^^^' 
mother-goddess Athor and her child Chonso. 

(25) The deep earnestness of the Egyptians in the belief 
of their own religion was the chief cause of its being adopted 

by others. We are more ready to bo 
persuaded when the speaker is himself 
in earnest The Greeks had borrowed 
much from it. Though in 
Bome it had been forbidden ^^^.^2! 
by law, it was much culti- 
vated there in private ; and the en- 
graved rings on the fingers of the 
wealthy Bomans, which bore the figures 
of Harpocrates and other Egyptian gods 
(see Fig. 70), easily escaped 
the notice of the magistrate. ^i^vkA.^' 
*^*^*'®* But the superstitious Domi- 

tian, who was in the habit of consulting astrologers and Chal- 
dean fortune-tellers, fdlowed the Egyptian worship. He 
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built at Borne a temple to Ibis, and another to Serapis; 
Qudodori and Buch was the eagerness of the citizens for pio- 
chronicon. tuTOS of the mothor-goddess with her child in her 
Sat. zii. 28. arms, that, according to Juyenal, the Boman painters 
Sat vi. 527. {Ji lived upon the goddess Isis. For her temple in 
the Campus Martius, holy water was even brought from 
Apuieiua, the Nile to purify the building and the votaries; 
Metam. xL ^j^^ ^^ regular college of priests was maintained 
there by their zeal and at their cost, with a splendour 
Suetonius, worthy of the Boman capital. Domitian, also, was 
In vitl somewhat of a scholar, and he sent to Alexandria for 
copies of their books, to restore the public library at Bome, 
which had been lately burnt ; while his garden on 
ubJL2& ^® banks of the Tyber was richer in the Egyp- 
tian winter-blowing rose than even the gardens of 
Memphis and Alexandria. 

(26) During this century the coinage continues one of the 

subjects of chief interest to the antiquary (see Fig. 71). In 

AD 92 ^^ eleventh year of his reign, when Domitian 

took upon himself the tribunitian power at Bome 

for a second period of ten years, the event was celebrated in 




Fig. 11, 

Alexandria with a triumphal procession and games in the 

2oega, hippodrome, of all which we see clear traces on the 

Numi Egyptian coins. The Egyptian coinage of that 

^8yp** year surpasses that of all former years in beauty 

and variety. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE BKIGNS OF NEBYA, TBAJAK, HADBIAN, AND THE TWO 

ANTONINES. A.D. 97 — 181. 

(1) The coinage is almost the only trace of Nebya haYing 
reigned in Egypt ; but it is at the same time enough zoega, 
to prove the mildness of his government. The ^^^ 
Jews, who by their own law were of old recjuired Exodus, 
to pay haK a shekel, or a didrachm, to the service »*^ is. 
of their temple, had on their conquest been made to 

pay that sum as a yearly tribute to 
the Ptolemies and after- Matthew, 
wards to the emperors. It ^^- **• 
was a poll-tax levied on every Jew 
throughout the empire. But Nerva 
had the humanity to re- Mionnet, 
lieve them from this in- Med. Bom. 
suiting tribute, and well did he 
deserve the honour of having it 
recorded on his coins (see Fig. 72). 

Fig. 72. (2) The coinage of the eleventh 

year of his successor Tba- 

>^ ■ ^s. ^ s^ / xn* r7o\ • A.D. 108. 

/^LVi /^SN ^^ (^ ^^g- ^^.) ^« ^^^y Zoega. 

I \^^ ( 1 1 A^ remarkable for its beauty Nmni 

and variety, even more so ^^^^ 
than that of the eleventh year of 
Domitian. The coins have hither-* 
to proclaimed the conquests of the 
emperors, the games, the boun- 
tiful overflow of the Nile, and 
pj ^^ sometimes the worship of Serapis ; 

but we now enter upon the most 
brilliant period of the Egyptian coinage, and find a rich variety 
of fables taken both from Egyptian and Greek mythology. 
The coins of Bome in this and the following reigns show tiie 
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wealth, good taato, and loanimg of the nation, bnt the; are even 
passed by the coins of Egypt (see Fig. 74). While hi^torj 
ie nearly silent, and the btuldinge and other proofs of Bomu 




good government have perished, the ooina alone are quite 
enongh to prove the wdl-boing of the people. Among the 
Egyptian coins those of Ttajau, Hadrian, and the Antoaioes 
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equal in number those of all the other emperors together, 
while in beauty they fSftr surpass them. They are mostly of 
copper, of a small size, and thick, weighing about one hun- 
dred and ten grains, and some larger of two hundred and 
twenty grains; the silver coins are less common, and of 
mixed metal. 

(3) Though the Homans, while admiring and copying 
everything that was Greek, affected to look upon petronius 
the Egyptians as savages, who were only known to Antboiogia 
be hmnan beings by their having a voice, still the ^^*°*- 
Egyptian physicians were held by them in the highest 
repute. The more wealthy Bomans often sailed to Alex- 
andria for the benefit of their advice. Pliny the 

elder, however, thought that of the invalids who ^^**i|"*' 
went to Egypt for their health, more were cured 
by the sea-voyage than by the physicians on their arrival. 
One of Cicero's physicians was an Egyptian. ^ 
Pliny the younger repaid his Egyptian oculist ad. Famiu 
Harpoerates by getting a rescript from the em- *^i6. 
peror to make him a Boman citizen. But the Pi^n- ^^' 
statesman did not know under what harsh laws his 
friend was bom, for the grant was void in the case of an 
Egyptian, the emperor's rescript was bad, as being against 
the law ; and Pliny had again to beg the greater favour that 
the Egyptian might first be made a citizen of Alexandria, 
without which the former favour was useless. Thus, even in 
Alexandria, a conquered province governed by the despotic 
will of a military emperor, there were still some laws or 
principles which the emperor found it not easy to break. 
The courts of justice, those to whom the edicts were addressed, 
and by whom they were to be explained and carried into 
effect, claimed a power in some cases above the emperor ; 
and the first article in the Boman code was that an 
imperial rescript, by whomsoever or howsoever ob- ^^^jj^^ 
tained, was void if it was against the law. Thus, 
as the lawyers and magistrates formed part of the body of 
citizens, the Alexandrians had so far a share in governing 
themselves; but this the Egyptians lost by being under 
Greek magistrates. 

(4) Trajan always kept in the public granaries of Bome 
a supply of Egyptian com eqiml to seven times the 
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canon, or yearly gift to the poor citizens ; and in this pru- 
Lampridius. ^®^* cotiTse he was foUowed by all his successors, 
ViLHeUog. till the store was squandered by the worthless 
PUny, Elagabalus. One year, when the Nile did not rise 
^^^' to its usual height, and much of the corn-land of the 
Delta, instead of being moistened by its waters and enriched 
by its mud, was left a dry sandy plain, the granaries of Eome 
were imlocked to feed the city of Alexandria. The Alex- 
andrians then saw the unusual sight of ships unloading their 
cargoes of wheat in their harbour ; and the Eomans boasted 
that they took the Egyptian tribute in corn, not because they 
could not feed themselves, but because the Egyptians had 
nothing else to send them. 

(5) Alexandria under the Bomans was still the centre 
Dion Cbry- ^^ ^^^ trading world, not only having its own great 

sost. ad trade in com, but being the port through which 
exan . ^^^ trade of India and Arabia passed to Europe, 
and at which the Syrian vessels touched in their way to 
Italy. The harbour was crowded with masts and strange 
prows and uncouth sails, and the quays always busy with 
loading and unloading ; while in the steeets n^ght b^ seen 
men of all languages and all dresses — copper-coloured 
Egyptians, swarthy Jews, lively bustling Greeks, and haughty 
Italians, with Asiatics from the neighbouring coasts of Syria 
and Cilicia, and even dark Ethiopians, painted Arabs, Bao- 
trians, Scythians, Persians, and Indians, all gay with their 
national costumes. Alexandria was a spot in which Europe 
met Asia, and each wondered at the strangeness of the other. 

(6) Of the Alexandrians themselves we receive a very un- 
favourable account from their countryman Dion Chrysostome. 
With their wealth, they had those vices which usually follow 
or cause the loss of national independence. They were 
eager after nothing but food and horse-races, those never- 
failing bribes for which the idle of every country will sell 
all that a man should hold most dear. They were grave 
and quiet in their sacrifices and listless in business, but in 
the theatre or in the stadium men, women, and children were 
alike heated into passion, and overcome with eagerness and 
warmth of feeling. A scurrilous song or a horse-race would 
so rouse them into a quarrel that they could not hear for 
their own noise, nor see for the dust raised by their own 
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bustle in the hippodrome; while all those acts of their 
rulers which in a more wholesome state of society would 
haye called for notice passed by unheeded. They cared 
more for the tumble of a favourite charioteer than for the 
sinking state of the nation. The ready employment of 
ridicule in the place of argument, of wit instead of graver 
reason, of nicknames as their most powerful weapon, was 
one of the worst points in the Alexandrian character ; and 
their history proves the truth of the Wise Man's remark, 
who, when he tells us which characters are most formed by 
nature to undermine the foundations of society and overturn 
the state, does not mention the proud or the cruel, the 
childish or the rash, the lustful or the wicked, but the 
mockers and scomers. Frankness and manliness aro hardly 
to be looked for under a despotic government where men are 
forbidden to speak their minds openly ; and the Alexandrians 
made use of such checks upon their rulers as the law allowed 
them. They lived under an absolute monarchy tempered 
only by ridicule. Though their city was four hundred 
years old, they were still colonists and without a mother- 
country. They had very little faith in anything great or 
good, whether human or divine^ They had few cherished 
prejudices, no honoured traditions, sadly little love of fame, 
and they wrote no histories. But in luxury and delicacy 
they set the fashion to their conquerors. The 
wealthy Alexandrian walked about Eome in a &S]^l°26* 
scarlet robe, in summer fanning himself with gold, 
and displaying on his fingers rings carefully suited to the 
season ; as his hands were too delicate to carry his heavier 
jewels in the warm weather. He taught the juuns 
Eomans nothing more valuable than a game of u^^^x^-J 
romps, such, for example, as the Basilinda, in which Tacitus, 
the company amuse themselves with drawing lots -^n- ^^^ i^- 
to settle who shall act as king and queen over the rest for 
the evening. Many admired, though some called him a 
reptile spawned out of the Nile's mud. At the g^^^ 
supper-tables of the rich the Alexandrian singing- Syiv. v! 
boys were much valued ; the smart young Roman Martial 
widked along the Via Sacra humming an Alex- ^J-**-^- 
andrian tune ; the favourite comic actor, the delight 
of the city, whose jokes set the theatre in a roar, was an 
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the Eetiaritis, who, with no weapon hnt a 

net, fought gainst an armed gladiator in the 

'urau^ Eoman fomm, and came off conqneror in tweutj- 

mcamiu.' 8. gii Buch battles, W88 an Alesandmn ; and no breed 

!^^^'^ of fighting cocks was thonght oqnal to those reared 

in Alexandria. 

(7) la the reign of Angnatns the Boman generalB lii 

been defeated in their attache on Arabia ; but nndei 

*™!^J^ Tnyan, when the Romans were masters of all tie 

conntries which BDJTOuud Arabia Nabatsa, and 

when Egypt was eo far quiet that the legions could be 

withdrawn without danger to the proTincee, the Arabs could 



hold ont no longer, and the rocky fastness of Petra vu 
forced to receive a Roman garrison. The event was as OEiul 
commemorated on the coins of Borne ; and for the next fou 
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hundred yearB that romorkable Arab city formed port of 
the £010011 empire ; and Europeans now traToUing 
through the desert &oin Mount Sinai to Jemsalem TnnS.' 
are agreeably earprieed at coming npon temples, 
carved out of the solid rook, ornamented with Corinthian 
columns of the age of the Antoninea (see Fig. 75). 

J 8) In the twelfth year of this reign, when Lucius 
picius Simius was prefect, some additions which 
had been made to the temple at Panopolis in the /JS™c. 
Thebaid, wore dedicated in ths name of the em- 
peror; and in the nineteenth year, when Marcns Butilius 
Lupus was prefect, a new portico in the Oasis of Thebes was 



in the same maimer dedicated to Serapis and leia. A small 
temple which had been before built at Dondera, near j„g^p(_ 
the great t«mp1e of AtLor or Tenns, was in the first Baxitb. 
year of this reign dedicated to the Empress Flotina, * '^■'^ 
under the name of the great goddess the younger Yenns, 
In the silence of the historians, the coins would Hobiet'i 
lead us to think that Trajan visited Alexandria in Rome 
the fonrteenth year of his reign, when, after his *-"■"'■ 
conqnost of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, they represent 
his approach in a chariot drawn by elephants (Fig. 76) ; at any 
rate, his departure from the city is certainly marked 
on tiie coins of his sizt«enth year, when the goddess 
Ids holds np a sail which is filled by wind blowing away 
from the lighthouse on the island of Pharos (see Fig. 77). 
(9) The canal from the Nile near Bubastia to ^e Bitter 
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Lakes, which had been first made bj Necho, had been 
either finished or a second time made bj Phila- 

^^J^^ delphus ; and in this reign that great undertaking 
was again renewed. But the stream of the Nile was 
deserting the Bubastite branch, which was less navigable 
than formerly ; and the engineers now changed the greater 
part of the canal's bed. They thought it wiser to bring the 
water from a higher part of the Nile, so that the current in 
the canal might run into the Bed Sea instead of out, and 
its waters might still be fresh and useful to agriculture. It 
now began at Babylon, opposite Memphis, and, passing by 
Heliopolis, Soenie Yeteranorum, Heroopolis, and Serapion, 
joined the Upper Bitter Lake, and thence entered the Bed 
Sea at a town which, taking its name from the locks, was 
called Clismon, about ten miles to the south of Arsinoe. 
This latter town was no longer a port, having been separated 
from the sea by the continual sidvance of the sands. We 
have no knowledge of how long the care of the imperial 
prefects kept this new canal open and in use. The en- 
croachment of the sands would fill it up whenever it was 
neglected ; it was perhaps one of the first of the Boman works 

Dicuiiufl, *^** ^®^* ^ decay ; and, when we find the Christian 

Mensnra pilgrims Sailing along it seven centuries later, in 

orbis. vi. ^^^ ^^y ^^^ England to the Holy Sepulchre, it 
had been again opened by the Mahomedan conquerors of Egypt 

(10) As Alexandria has been the birthplace of many 
forgeries in religious literature, we readily give it credit for 
others. Here most likely were written the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, the work of a Jewish convert to 
Christianity. It pretends to be an account of the deaths of 
the twelve sons of Jacob, with the prophetic speeches which 

D.Gan*. ^^^7 made to their children on their death-beds. 

Zemach Trajan, in the fourth year of his reign, about thirty- 
David. £^^^ years after the destruction of Jerusalem, had 
promised Joshua, the son of Annaniah, that the Jews should 
have leave to return to the holy city and rebuild the Temple ; 
and this, as we shall see, fixes the time when this work was 
written. The patriarch Beuben foretells the coming of the 
high-priest Christ. Levi also, quoting from the book of 
Enoch, foretells the coming of a man in the power of the 
Most High to renew the Law ; his being called an impostor, 
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his death, and resnrrection ; and he makes the seventj vreeks 
of the book of Daniel end with the destruction of the Temple. 
He then continues his prophecy through the space of seven 
weeks or forty-nine years more, each of which weeks is to be 
the reign of a new high-priest. In the fifth week, under the 
fifth high-priest, that is, before the ninth year of Trajan's 
reign, the Jews are to return into the land of their desolation, 
and to rebuild the house of the Lord ; and the failure in this 
prophecy fixes the date of the writing. In the seventh week 
there are to be wicked idolatrous priests, after which the 
priesthood is to be at an end, and is to be followed by the 
reign of God upon earth. Judah and Nephthalim also 
foretell the glory of Israel ; but it is not clear whether they 
point to Jesus, or to the re-establishment of the Jews as a 
nation in their own country. This great and glorious event, 
whether it was to be the second coming of Christ and the end 
of the world, as many of the Christians thought, or whether 
it was to be the restoration of the sceptre to Judah and the 
re-establishment of the Jewish kingdom, was looked forward 
to as an event close at hand, and it raised the minds of the 
Jews into a fervour of religious enthusiasm. As the wished-^ 
for time drew near, the end of the seven great weeks from 
the destruction of the Temple, all the eastern provinces of 
the Boman empire were disturbed by the rebellious rising 
of the Jews. 

(11) Most likely at this time the poet Ezekiel wrote his 
Greek tragedy of thd Departure from Egypt, which would 
seem meant to encourage his countrymen to march a second 
time through the desert from Egypt to the promised land. 
In this poem the chief speakers are God and Moses ; but we 
now possess only a few dialogues of it, in one of which an 
angel boastfully describes &e triumphant march of the 
Israelites and the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Bed Sea. 

(12) Moved by these writings, or rather by the religious 
enthusiasm which gave birth to the writings, the ,,^^,gg|,jug 
Jews of Egypt, in the eighteenth year of this reign, ecci. H^t 
were again roused into a quarrel with their Greek "^- *^' ^* 
fellow-citizens ; and in the next year, the last of libJ^^^Lij. 
the reign, they rose against their Boman governors 

in open rebellion, and they were not put down till ^' 
the prefect Lupus had brought his forces against them 
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At first the Jews were sucoeBsfol, more particularly in the 
yillages; and the Greeks fled to Alexandria, where they 
were the stronger, and there they slew the Jews in revenge, 
though not till after many obstinate and bloody battles in 
the streets. After this the Jews of Cyrene marched through 
the desert into Egypt, under the command of Lucnas, to 
help their brethren ; and the rebellion took the regular form 
of a civil war, with all its usual horrors. The emperor sent 
against the Jews an army, followed by a fleet, which, after 
numerous skirmishes and battles, routed them with great 
slaughter, and drove numbers of ihem back into the desert, 
from whence they harassed the villages as robbers. 

(13) By. these unsuccessful appeals to force, the Jews 
lost all right to those privileges of citizenship which they 
always claimed, and which had been granted by the emperors, 
though usually refused by the Alexandrians. Henceforth 
they were lowered to the rank of Egyptians, and nothing but 
the emperor's edict could raise a Jew or an Egyptian to the 
rank of an Alexandrian, The overthrow of Jerusalem had 
sealed the fate of the Jews in every country where they 
dwelt in their dispersion ; their second temple at Onion in 
the Delta was also closed, and their despair and dis- 
appointment at the failure of these hopes seem in many 

cases to have turned their minds to the Christiaii 
libf iiJ^Jj^ view of the Old Testament prophecies ; henceforth, 

says Eusebius, the Jews embraced the Christian 
religion more readily and in greater, nimibers. It was 
probably at this time thai the Jews of Egypt were again 
made to pay the poll>tax for leave to worship the God of their 
fathers, from which they had been relieved by Nerva. 

(14) In the sixth year of the reign of Hadbian (see Fig. 
Aj) 122 ^^)' EgyP* w*s honoured by a visit from the em- 
peror, who, with a restless activity joined to a 

praiseworthy love of knowledge, had already run over a 
large part of his dominions. After marching on foot over 
the snows of Scotland, he came to expose himself bareheaded 

to the scorching sun of the Thebaid. He was led 
^^Haldr ^ Egypt at that time by some riots of a character 

more serious than usual, which had arisen between 
two cities, probably Memphis and Heliopolis, about a bull, 
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as to whether it was to be Apis or Mnevis. Egypt had been 
for some years without a sacred bull ; and when at length 

the priests found one, marked with the 
/©^t^ /I TN wished-for spots, the inhabitants of those 

f ^ JW g ^ two cities flew to arms, and the peace of 

the province was disturbed by their re- 
ligious zeal, each claiming the bull as 
their own. EEadrian was ac- 
companied by his favourite, ^brixS.** 
the beautiful Antinous, who 
drowned himself in the Nile during their 
journey towards Thebes. It would seem 
that the emperor had been consulting 
with the Egyptian astrologers as to his future fate and 
the welfare of the empire ; and that the oracle had de- 
clared that the loss of what he then held most dear was 





Fig.»8. 




Fig. 19. 



necessary to his future happiness ; and that on this Antinous 
had generously devoted his own life in the service of his 
master, and thrown himself into the Nile near the village of 
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Beeii. The emperor, to show his gntitade, bnilt a lai^ city 

near the spot, which like Alezandna was to be goTomed by 

Greek laws ; be omameQted it with tempIeB, and named it 

Antiuoopolis, in honour of the ]oBt &TOurite. It stood on 

the east bank of the Nile, opposite to HermopoliB. 

^he^ TrevoUore stiU trace the walls of the baths, a theatre, 

a triumphal arch (see Fig. 79), and a hippodrome, 

while the wide space covorod by ruins and the uamb«r of 

Oorinthian columns prove the magnificence and taste of the 

origen. In founder. Here divine honours were regularly paid 

^um, m. t(, y,g favourite in hia own temple, as to one of the 

EcThm. gods of the country ; numerous statues of him were 

"- ^ made with Greek skill, though after the old Egyptitu 

model ; chariot-races and other public gamee were every year 

celebrated to hia memory in the hippodrome and theatre, b> 

the surprise of the people of Upper Egypt, who were unused 

z»ga. to that method of honouring the dead ; and in the 

^Kjpi. ^'^"'li """^ following years coins were struck to his 

Piolhub] honour in Alexandria, under the name of the hero 

•s**™!*- Antinoos (see Fig. 80). The coontry round the new 



Fig. BO. 

city was then miule into anome under the name of Antinoitee; 

and the province of the Heptanomia, below Lycopolis but 

above the Delta, which took its name &om its seven nomcs, 

henceforward held eight. 

(15) In Alexandria the emperor mixed &eely with the 
Spariianiu. profosBors of the Museum, aBking them questions 
viu Hmb. J^JJ^ answering theirs in return ; and he dropped his 

tear of pit; on the tomb of the great Fompey, in the 
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form of a Greek epigram, though with very little point. 
He laid out large sums of money in building and Anthoiogia 
ornamenting the city, and the Alexandrians were^^*^*"' 
much pleased with his behaviour. Among other chronicon. 
honours that they paid him, they changed the name young's 
of the month December, calling it the month Ha- Hierogi. 
drian; but as they were not followed by the rest ^^'^^' 
of the empire the name soon went out of use. The emperor's 
patronage of philosophy was rather at the cost of the 
Alexandrian Museum, for he enrolled among its paid pro- 
fessors men who were teaching from school to 
school in Italy and Asia Minor. Thus, Polemon of vit^sopu! 
Laodicea, who taught oratoiy and philosophy at 
Home, Laodicea, and Smyrna, and had the right of a free 
passage for himself and his servants in any of the public 
ships whenever he chose to move from city to city for the 
purposes of study or teaching, had at the same tim^ a salary 
from the Alexandrian Museum. Dionysius of Miletus also 
received his salary as a professor in the Museum while teach- 
ing philosophy and the art of memory at Miletus 
and Ephesus. Pancrates, the Alexandrian poet, '^Hb?xT*' 
gained his salary in the Museum by the easy task of 
a little flattery. On Hadrian's return to Alexandria from the 
Thebaid, the poet presented to him a rose-coloured lotus, a 
flower well known in India, though less common in Egypt 
than either the blue or white lotus, and assured him that it 
had sprung out of the blood of the lion slain by his royal 
javelin at a lion-hunt in Libya. The emperor was pleased 
with the compliment, and gave him a place in the Museum ; 
and Pancrates in return named the plant the lotus of 
Antinous. This story could hardly have been known to 
LinnsBUs, or, when that great naturalist was giving names to 
the vegetable world, his classical taste, which has shown 
itself so playfully in many other cases, would most likely 
have led him to name this plant not the Nymphoea Indica, 
but the Nymfhza ArUinoi (see Fig. 81). Pancrates was a 
warm admirer of the mystical opinions of the 
Egyptians, which were then coming into note in PhuopMud. 
Alexandria. He was said to have lived under ground 
in holy solitude or converse with the gods for tv^enty-threo 
years, and during that time to have been taught magic by 

VOL. II. M 
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the goddese leAa, and thua to have gained the power of work- 
ing mirftcles. He learned to call upon the queen of darknees 
by her Egyptian name Hecate, the toreeresK, ami when driving 
ont evil epirite to speak to them in the Egyptian language. 
Whether these Greek Btndeats of the Eastern myeticism weie 
deceivers or deceived, whether they were led by a love of 
notoriety or of knowledge, Ib in most cases doubtful ; but they 
wore anrrounded by a crowd of credulons admirers, wlio 
formed a etrange contrast with the sceptics and critics of the 
Mttsenm. 



(16) Among the Alexandrian grammarians of this reign 

were Valerins PoUio, who wrote a lexicon of tta 

jl^^S^ words peculiar to the Attic dialect; Valeriiia 

DiodoroB his Bon, and Ptolemy Chennns, the fether 

of Hephiestion, who wrote a work called the Sphinx, and 

of whose writings we Btill poesesa a few fragments in the 

soidjs. collections of Photius. The grammarian Apollonin* 

DyBooius, so called pethape from a morOBeness of 

mannerj wrote largely on rhetoric, on the Greek dialects, on 

accents, prosody, and on other branches of grammar. In tin 
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few pages that remain of his numerons writings, we trace the 
love of the marvellous which was then growing among some 
of the philosophers. He tells ns many remarkable stories, 
which he collected rather as a judicious inquirer than as a 
credulous believer ; such as of second sight ; an account of a 
lad who fell asleep in the field while watching his sheep, and 
then slept for fifty-seven years, and awoke to wonder at the 
strangeness of the changes that had taken place in the mean- 
while ; and of a man who after death used from time to time 
to leave his body, and wander over the earth as a spirit, till 
his wife, tired of his coming back again so often, put a stop 
to it by having the mummy burnt. He gives us for the first 
time Eastern tales in a Greek dress, and we thus learn the 
source from which Europe gained much of its literature in 
the middle ages. Though the more valuable writings by 
ApoUonius are lost, we may trust to the praises of j^^^ ^ ^^ 
the grammarian Priscian, who thought him un- 
equalled for skill and patience in unravelling a grammatical 
difficulty. But the Alexandrian author of greatest note was 
the historian Appian, who tells us that he had spent p^Q^^j, ^ 
some years in Eome practising as a lawyer, and 
returned to Egypt on being appointed to a high post in the 
government of his native city. There he wrote his Eoman 
history. It is an unornamented fSuthful narrative, divided 
according to the nations with whom the Bomans fought, and 
particularly valued for the writer's knowledge of military 
tactics. It is indeed rather a history of the Roman wars and 
conquests than a history of the republic. 

(17) In this reign the Jews, forgetful of what they had 
just suffered under Trajan, ajgain rose against the orosins, 
power of Rome ; and, when JudsBa rebelled against Q^'g' n'<^: 
its prefect Tinnius Eufus, a little army of Jews lus. 
marched out of Egypt and Libya, to help their a.d. 130. 
brethren and to free the holy land. But ihey were every- 
where routed and put down with a slaughter equalled to their 
resolute struggles. 

(18) Travellers, on reaching a distant point of a journey 
or on viewing any remarkable object of their curiosity, have 
at all times been fond of carving or scribbling their names 
on the spot, to boast of their prowess to after-comers ; and 
never had any place been more favoured with memorials of 
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this kind than the great statue of Amunothph at Thebes. 
This colossal statue, fifty-three feet high, was famed, as long 
as the Egyptian priesthood lasted, for sending forth musicsJ 
sounds every morning at sunrise, when first touched by the 
sun's rays ; and no traveller ever visited l^hebes without 
listening for these remarkable notes. The journey through 
Upper Egypt was at this time perfectly open and safe ; and the 
legs and feet of the statue are covered with names, and inscrip- 
tions in prose and verse, of travellers who had visited 
Transact, it at sunrisc during the reigns of Hadrian and the 
^.f?r oi'* Antonines. From these curious memorials we learn 

TOl. 11. 29. i» -r-i • i» 1 • -i 

the names of Egyptian prefects otherwise unknown 

to history ; and from the same we learn that ^adrian visited 

,„, Thebes a second time with his Queen Sabina, in the 

fifteenth year of his reign ; and his triumphal entry 

into Alexandria is marked on the coins of that year. When 

the empress first visited the statue she was disappointed at 

not hearing the musical sounds ; but, on her hinting tbireats 

of the emperor's displeasure, her curiosity was gratified on 

the following morning. This gigantic statue of hard gritstone 

had formerly been broken in half across the waist, and the 

upper part thrown to the ground, either by the shock of an 

earthquake or the ruder ^ock of Persian zeal against the 

Egyptian religion ; and for some centuries 'past the musical 

notes had issued from the broken fragments. Such was its 

Lib. xviL ^^^^^ B^ftte when the Empress Sabina saw it, and 

Sat. XV. when Strabo and Juvenal and Pausanias listened to 

* * ** *^' its sounds ; and it was not till after the reign of 

Hadrian that it was again raised upright like its companion, 

as our travellers now see it (see Fig. 82). 

(19) Among the attendants of Queen Sabina, was a lady of 

the name of Julia Balbilla, a daughter of Claudius Balbillus, 

the prefect of Egypt in the reign of Nero. She was a Greek 

inscript. ^7 birth, though bearing a Boman name, and she has 

ap. Boeckh. left US scveral short poems* carved on the foot of the 

ii2b,4i30, mugigai statue, which record Hadrian and his 

queen's visit to Thebes, and her own descent from Antiochus 

king of Commagena. She wrote with marked ^olic 

Mo^iqae^de peculiarities ; among which her use of the F or 

Palatine. Digamma is worthy of note. Of Hadrian's visit 

to Egypt we have a curious representation on the mosaic 
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found at PneneBte in Italf. It givee ob a bird's-e^e view 
of thfl whole countiy. The emperor's galle; with nnmerona 
rowers is on the Kile, with the crocodile, the river-horse and 
lutns flowers in the water, which is then overflowing the 
flelds. The emperor has landed, and is received under a tent 
Dear a temple, in Lower Egypt Over the entrance to another 
temple in Middle Egypt is fixed the imperial Boman eagle. 
This may be at Phyli^e, where a body of troops was stationed. 
In front of this are several Egyptian gods. A third temple 
has two obelisks in front of it, and is marked as that at Syene 
nt the tropic, by a well- near to it, of course the famed well 
down which the son throws no shadow on tnidstunmer day 
(see Fig. 83). Beyond Syene we have the imknown coimt^ 



of Ethiopia, marked by the camelopard, the lynx, the 
rhinoceros, with the sphinx, and other fiibalons animate. 
This mode of forming a picture by putting together namerons 
small coloured stones had long been known in Egypt, and was 
by Hadrian introduced into Italy. It may have received its 
name mosaic work from the Museum of Alexandria. 

(20) From this second visit, and a longer acquaintance, 
Hadrian seems to have formed a very poor opinion of the 
Egyptians and Egyptian Jews ; and the following cnrioDS 
letter to his friend tiorvianus throws much light upon their 
TwiKiu. '^igion as worshippers of Serapis, at the same time 
Vit Saior- that it proves how namerons the Christians had 
" ° ' become in Alexandria, even within seventy years of 
the evangelist Mark beginning to preach there. 

"Hadrian Augustus to Servionns the oousol, greeting; 
" As for Egypt, which you wore praising to me, dearest 
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Sbrvianos, I have found its people wholly light, wavering, 
and flying after every breath of a report. Those ^ 
who worship Serapis are Christians, and those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis. 
There is no ruler of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
presbyter of the Christians, who is not a mathematician, an 
augur, and a soothsayer. The very patriai'ch himself^ when he 
came into Egypt, was by some said to worship Serapis, and by 
others to worship Christ. As a race of men they are seditious, 
vain, and spiteful ; as a body, wealthy and prosperous, of whom 
nobody lives in idleness. Some blow glass, some make paper, 
and otiiers linen. There is work for the lame, and work for 
the blind ; even those who have lost the use of their hands 
do not live in idleness. Their one god is nothing ; Christians, 
Jews, and all nations worship him. 
I wish this body of men was better 
behaved, and worthy of their num- 
ber ; for as for that they ought to 
hold the chief place in Egypt. I 
have granted everything unto them ; 
I have restored their old privileges, 
and have made them grateful by 
adding new ones." 

The queen's departure is well 
marked on the Alexandrian coins of ^^e- ^^* 

the sixteenth year of Hadrian's reign, where she is seated 
on a couch in her galley (see Fig. 84). 

(21) Among the crowd of gods that had fbrmerly been 
worshipped in Egypt, Serapis had latterly been rising above 
the rest. He was the god of the dead, who in the next world 
was to reward the good and punish the wicked ; and in the 
growing worship of this one all-seeing judge of men's actions 
we cannot but trace the downfall of some of *the „ , . 
evils of polytheism. A plurality in unity was Pwep. ' 
another method now used to explain away the poly- ijb^u^^'g 
theism. The oracle when consulted about the divine 
nature had answered, " I am Ea, and Horus, and Osiris " 
(see Fig. 85) ; or, as the Greeks translated it, Apollo, and Lord, 
and Bacchus ; ^ I rule the hours and the seasons, the wind 
and the storms, the day and the night ; 1 am king of the 
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Fig. 85. 



stars and myself an immortal fire." Hence arose the opinion 

which seems to have been given to Hadrian, that the 

Egyptians had only one god, and his mis- 

Umpiidius ^^^ ^^ thinking that the worship- 

VitAkx- pers of Serapis were Christians. 

'^ ^^' The emperor indeed himself, though 
a polytheist, was very little of an idolater ; 
for though he wished to add Christ to the 
number of the Boman gods, he on the other 
hand ordered that the temples built in his 
reign should have no images for worship; 
and in after ages it was common to call all 
temples without statues Hadrian's temples. 
But there were other and stronger reasons 
for Hadrian's classing the Christians with 
the Egyptian astrologers. A Christian heresy 
was then rising into notice in Egypt in that 
very form, taking its opinions £rom the 
philosophy on which it was engrafted. Be- 
fore Christianity was preached in Alexandria 
there were already three religions or forms of philosophy, 
belonging to the three races of men who peopled that busy 
city ; first, the Greek philosophy, which was chiefly Platonism ; 
secondly, the Eastern mysticism of the Egyptians ; and 
lastly, the religion of the Jews. These were often more or 
less mixed, as we see them all united in the works of Philo- 
JudsBUS ; and in the writings of the early converts we usually 
find Christianity clothed in one or other of these forms, 
according to the opinions held by the writers before their 
conversion. The first Christian teachers, the apostolic 
fathers, as they are called, because they had been hearers of 
the apostles themselves, were mostly Jews ; but among the 
Egyptians and Greeks of Alexandria their religion lost much 
of its purely, moral caste, and became, with the former, an 
astrological mysticism, and with the latter an abstract 
speculative theology. It is of the Egyptian Jews that 
Hadrian speaks in his letter just quoted ; many of them had 
been already converted to Christianity, and their religion had 
taken the form of Gnosticism. 

(22) Gnosticism, or Science, for the name means no more, 
was not then new in Alexandria, nor were its followers 
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onginally Christians. It was the proud name claimed for 
their opinions by those who studied the eastern philosophy 
of the Magi ; and Egypt seems to have been as ^ ^ ^... 
much its native soil as India. Simon Magus, who, 
distrusting his own art of sorcery, wished to buy from the 
apostles the power of working miracles, is supposed j, ^ ^^^^.^^ 
to have been a Gnostic ; the Nicolaitans spoken of H»res. 24.' 
in the Book of Eevelation were a sect of Gnostics ; 1 Tim vi 
and it was against the antitheses of Gnosticism, or 20.' 
the " oppositions of science falsely so called," that Theodoret 
the Apostle Paul warned Timothy. Cerinthus was 
one of the first who tried to engraft Christianity on these 
opinions. He had studied many years in Alexandria, but it 
was in Asia Minor that he gathered round himself a sect of 
followers. The Gnostics taught that there were several 
spiritual powers or beings proceeding out of the everlasting 
God, to whom he had trusted the creation and government of 
the world, and whom they called ceona, or ages, and Cerinthus 
said that one of these ceons, named Christ, dwelt in Eusebius, 
the body of Jesus. Cerinthus also taught his Kcd. Hist. 
followers that the looked-for kingdom of Christ was 
to be an earthly kingdom, and he was by many believed to 
be the author of the Book of Eevelation, tiiough there seems 
to be no other ground for thinking so beyond the opinious 
taught in that remarkable work. 

(23) But BasiLides was the founder of the Egyptian 
sect of Christian Gnostics. By his learning and ^^^^. 
ability he raised himself and his followers into im- Chronicun. 
portance, and they would seem to be the persons Kpipbanius, 
spoken of by Hadrian. Basilides dwelt sometimes 
at Aphroditopolis, and sometimes in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, but not in the capital itself; and he counted 
many more Egyptians than Greeks among his aemens, 
followers. He taught a religious fatalism, and the stroni. i. ii. 
doctrine of election, that nobody could believe in Hseret 
Christianity unless he had been elected to salvation, ^^Jj^^^^g 
and that the elect could not fall by sin. He held 
that matter was itself eternal like the deity ; and, making 
the divine attributes into so many persons, taught ^^ ^. ^ 
that the deity had begotten out of himself seven 
ceona or natures (perhaps the seven spirits of Grod men- 
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tioned in the Book of Bevelation), namely, Mind, Word, 
Prodence, Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace ; which eight 
persons together formed the one ever-blessed Ogdoad. 
Puzzled, as so many other inquirers have been, with the 
origin of evil, and with the difficulty of believing that the 
Giver of all good was himself the author of sin, Basilides 
made a second god of the devil or the personification of sin. 
He set a great value on mathematics ; sometimes inquiring 
into Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks, *and the number 
of months in our Lord's ministry ; at other times naming 
God the Abraxas, because the letters of that word are the 
numerals for three hundred and sixty-five, the number of 
days in a year. The Gnostics endeavoured to blend these 
and more mischievous opinions with Christianity. They 
show that the study of the exact sciences will not save men 
from the wildest fancies in moral science or the most baseless 

opinions in religion. We still possess the traces of 
iK. their astrology in a number of amulets and en- 

graved gems, with the word Ahraaax and other em- 
blems of their superstition, which they kept as charms 
against diseases and evil spirits. The word ABBA-SAX 
may be translated Hurt me not. To their mystic rites we 

may trace many of the reproaches thrown upon our 
^Fehz.^' religion, such as that the Christians worshipped the 

head of an ass, using the animal's Coptic name Eeo, 
to represent the name of lao, or Jehovah 
(see Fig. 86). To the same source we may 
also trace some of the peculiarities of the 

Christian fathers, such as St. Am- 
^ 11^ brose calling Jesus " the good scara- 

bflBUS, who rolled up before him the 

hitherto unshapen mud of our bodies;" a 

thought which seems to have been borrowed 

Effvpt. ^ niuch from the hieroglyphics as 

intscript. from the insect's habits; and per- 

P^- ^' haps from the Egyptian priests in 

Horapoiio, Bome cascs using the scarabsBUS to 

denote the god Horus-Ba, and 
sometimes the word only-begotten (see Fig. 
87). We trace this thought on the coins Fig.8T. 

and Gnostic gems, where we see a winged griffin rolling 
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before him a wbeol, the emblem of eternity (see Fig. 71). 
He may be meant perhaps for the Saviour. On one en- 
graved gem he sits like a eoaqueror on horseback, tnuap- 
liag under foot the serpent of old, the spirit of sin and 
death. TfiH horse is in the form of a ram, with an eagle's 
head and the crowned asp or basilisk for its tail. Before 
him stands the figure of victory giving him a oronrn ; above 
are written the words Alpha and Omega, and below perhaps 
the word Jehovah (see Fig. 88). 



(2i^ But there were other Egyptians who rivalled Basi- 
lides in forming lai^e sects of Ghnstian Gnostios. ThwdBrei, 
One of these was Carpocrates of Alexandria, whose HKrct. i. 
followers differed but little from the Baeilidians, '^^^l^'""' 
except in the greater looseness of their morals, and 
in their having portraits of Jesns. He was followed by his 
SOD Epiphanes, who had studied Flatonism in Alexandria, 
and who was ^us enabled to give a more Grecian form to 
the , Gnostic opinions. Then came Isidorns, the son of 
Basilides, who taught the same hwesy before the end of this 
reign; and in the following reign Valentinns, a native of 
Fharbfethum, who had studied in Alexandria. This last 
raised the number of the tsout to thirty, and after preaching 
through Upper and Lower Egypt, he earriod his Gnostic 
opinions to Italy, where he threw the Roman church into 
alarm by the crowd of followers who eagerly em- 
braced this mystical saperstition. Apelles also, Hsnt. »x. 
another Gnostic, when driven away from Italy, 
studied many years la Alexandria, and returned, says Tertul- 
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lian, no better for living in that oity of heretina. Aoother 

Christian sect were the Ophite, so named from their 
^«^3?' grafting Christianity on their aucient worship of the 

serpent, whom they thonght Christ, or even above 
Christ, ae being the author of tho knowledge of good and evil. 

Ilieir engraved gems with a serpent, named the 
Abraiu. Spirit of Death, or an armed man's body with two 

serpents for his legs, and with the word iao for 
Jehovah, and varioog mystic letters and figures, prove that 
to them Jehovah was a God of wrath, not of mercy, a God to 
be feared, not to be loved (see Fig. 89). Beneath both 
these fignres tbey wrote the charmed word ABRASAX, 
hurl me not ; and they studied the same arte of mi^c as the 
followers of Basilides. 



(25) The Gnoatios have left one or two treatiaes on magio, 
eiplaining to us the methods which they employed to diB- 
cover a thief, to obtain good luck, to procnre prophetic 
dreams, to make the gods speak, to manufacture a wishing 
ring, to foretell death or recovery from sickness, to canse 
hatred betweeu man and wife, to make friends love, and to 
make enemies die. For these purposes they very much 
employed a child as their tool. They sometimoB mixed 
herbs, sometimes used a acnlptnred stone beetle, sometimes a. 
ring, and aometimea water from a ship that had been 
wr«^ed. But they more particularly trusted to forma of 
words. They addressed tite god by a variety of names, 
Greek, Egyptian, and Hebrew; and we remark that as the 
Greeks had thonght the Egyptian language most fitted for 
sacred nse, so now the Egyptians thonght that Hebrew words 
would be most listened to by the powers of darkness. The 
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speaker sometimes used poetry; and often long words 
formed by help of the seven vowels only. He sometimes 
took upon himself the character of a Hebrew prophet or 
other superior being, and threatened the god in order to 
make hiTn answer ; and he chose a time when the moon and 
planets were thought to be feivourable to his wishes. 
Chemistry, mathematics, astronomy, and knowledge of lan^ 
guages w^ere all made use of in this vain but popular science. 
(26) We have above seen the form which Christianity at 
first took among the Egyptians ; but, as few writings by 
these Gnostics have come down to our time, we chiefly know 
their opinions from the reproaches of their enemies. It was 
not till the second generation of Gnostic teachers were 
spreading their poisonous heresies, that the Greek philo- 
sophers began to embrace Christianity, or the Christians to 
study Greek literature ; but as soon as that was the case we 
have an unbroken chain of writings, in which wo find 
Christianity more or less mixed with Alexandrian Platonism. 
The pure religion of Jesus was at first opposed among the 
Jews by the vain love of ceremony, and by treating the 
works of their law as of higher worth than good conduct ; 
and then among the Greeks by a vicious love of sensual 
pleasures ; and now among the Alexandrians and Egyptians 
it is to be opposed by a cloudy mysticism, which, as we 
have seen^ had already taught them to think that Osiris 
was at the same time a god and could suffer death, and that 
when worshipping Ea, Horus, and Osiris, they were only 
worshipping one god, and that at the day of judgment 
justice was to be satisfied by an atoning sacrifice. The 
Christians borrowed at the same time the old customs 
and the old opinions; it was natural to do so. . Of 
course many of their customs were wholly blameless, ciemens 
Such was the use of the wedding ring. It was a P^dag. iii. 
piece of money, and the Egyptian at his marriage 
placed it on his wife's finger, in token of his trusting her 
with all his property.* The early Christians saw no harm 
in following this custom, particularly as the ring bore no 
engraved stone with idolatrous figures on it. And in our 
own marriage ceremony the man places the same plain ring 
of gold on his bride's finger when he says, ** With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow." 
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(27) The philosopher Justin, after those who had talked 
yriitk the apostles, is the earliest Christian writer whose 
Dialog, ctim ^<^^ ^'^^ reached us. He was a Greek, bom in 

TiTpbone. Samaria ; bnt he studied many years in Alexandria 
Apoiog.ii. Qjjjjgj. philosophers of all opinions. He did not 
however at once find in the schools the wisdom he was in 
search for. The Stoic oonld teach him nothing about €rod ; 
the Peripatetic wished to be paid for his lessons before he 
gave them ; and the Pythagorean proposed to begin with 
music and mathematics. Not content with these, Justin 
turned to the Platonist, whose purer philosophy seemed to 
add wings to his thoughts, and taught him to mount aloft 
towards true wisdom. WhQe turning oyer in his mind what 
he had thus learned in the several schools, dissatisfied with 
the philosophers' views of God's government and man's duty, 
he chanced one day to meet ¥dth an old man walking on the 
seaHshore near Alexandria, to whom he unbosomed his 
thoughts, and by whom he was converted to Christianity. 
Platonism was the step to the new religion. 

(28) Justin tells us that there were no people, whether 
Greeks or barbarians, or even dwellers in tents and waggons, 
among whom prayers were not offered up to our heavenly 
father in the name of the crucified Jesus. The Christians 
met every Sunday for public worship, which began with a 
reading from the prophets, or from the memoirs of the 
apostles called the Gospels. This was followed by a sermon, 
a prayer, the bread and wine, and a second prayer. Justin's 
quotations prove that he is speaking of our New Testament, 
which within a hundred years of the crucifixion was read in 
all the principal cities in which Greek was spoken. 

(29) When Justin became a Christian he still wore the 
dress of a philosopher, and held to many of the opinions 
which he had gained from other sources ; and his writings, 
like those of all the Christian Fathers of the early 
Alexandrian school, have many traces of Platonism. His 
chief work is a Dialogue which he h^ld with a Jew named 
Trypho. He therein explains his own change of opinion 
from Platonism to Christianity, and quotes largely firom the 
Old Testament to prove to the Jew that Jesus is the Messiah 
whom his nation had been looking for. To these arguments 
Trypho makes suitable answers, and the dialogue ends with 
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Justin's setting sail for Rome, Trypho thanking liim for 
calling his attention to the prophecies, and wishing liim 
health and a safe voyage, while Justin prays that Trypho 
may have his mind. turned to Christ. At Rome ho KuseWus, 
wrote his apologies for Christianity, addressed to Ecci. Hist. 
the Romans and to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
and there, by his death in the cause of his religion, he gained 
the name of Justin Martyr. 

(30) The Platonic professorship in Alexandria had usually 
been held by an Athenian, and for a short time phiupp^g 
Athenagoras of Athens taught that branch of philo- sidetes, ap. 
sophy in the Museum ; but he afterwards embraced 

the Christian religion, and then taught Christianity openly 
in Alexandria. He enjoys with Justin the honour of being 
one of the first men of learning who were converted, and, 
like Justin, his chief work is an apology for the Christians, 
addressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Athenagoras 
confines himself in his defence to the resurrection from the 
dead and the unity of the deity, the points chiefly attacked 
by the pagans. The philosophers had defended 
their numerous gods, as being only parts of the p^^hrlst. 
deity, and said that they also believed in only one 
god ; but Athenagoras argues that the eternal uncreated God 
is undivided and without parts ; and he says that when the 
Christians spoke of the Son of God they did not mean either 
a second God or a part of the Deity, but only God's wisdom 
and understanding. He beautifully explains the doctrines of 
the Christians by quoting the commands of the New Testa- 
ment, that we should love our enemies and pray for those 
who injure us, and that we should guard even our looks and 
thoughts, lest they lead us into sin. 

(31) Hadrian's Egyptian coins are remarkable both for 
number and variety. In the sixth year of the reign ^oega. 
we see a ship with spread sails, most likely in Numi' 
gratitude for the emperor's safe arrival in Egypt. ^^^ 
In the eighth year we see the head of the favourite Antinous, 
who had been placed among the gods of the country. In the 
eleventh year, when the emperor took up the tribunitial 
power at Rome for a second period of ten years, we find a 
series of coins each bearing the name of the nome or district 
in which it was coined. This indeed is the most remarkable 
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jeM of the most remarkable reign in the whole history of 
coinage ; we have nniueroiui ooins for every year of this 
reign, and, in this year, tea nearly OTery nome in Egypt. 
Some coins are strongly ma^ed with the &TOiirite opinion 





of the Gii(«tic8 as to the opposition between good and evil 
(see Fig. 90). On one we have the war between the serpent 
of good and the serpent of evil, diatinguiBhed by dieir 
different forms auil by the emblems of Isis and Serapis; on 
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others the heads of Isis and Serapis, the principles of love 
and fear; while on a third these two are nnited into a 
trinity by Horus, who is standing on an eagle instead of 
having an eagle's head, as of old. 

(32) The beginning of the reign of Autoninus Pius (see 
Fig. 91) was remarkable as being the end of the oensorinns. 

Sothic period of one thousand }^^^^ °*^ 
four hundred and sixty years ; Coiy. 
the movable new-year's day of ^-d- ^^' 
the calendar had come round to the 
place in the natural year from which it 
first began to move in the reign of 
Menophres or Thothmosis III.; it had 
come round to the day when the Dog-star 
rose heliacally. If the years had been 
Fig. 91. counted from the beginning of this great 

year, there could have been no doubt when it came to an end, 
as from the want of a leap-year the new-year's day must have 
been always nioving one day in four years ; but no satisfactory 
reckoning of the years had been kept, and as the end of the 
period was only known by observation, there was some little 
doubt about the exact year. Indeed, among the Greek 
astronomers Dositheus said the Dog-star rises heliacally 
twenty-three days after midsunmier, Meton twenty-eight 
days, and Euctemon thirty-one days ; they thus left a doubt 
of thirty-two years as to when the period should end, but the 
statesmen placed it in the first year of the reign of Antoninus. 
This end of the Sothic period was called the return of the 
phcenix, and had been looked forward to by the Egyptians 
for many years, and is well marked on the coins of this 
reign. The coins for the first eight years teem goega, 
with astronomy. There aro several with the Numi' 
goddess Isis in a boat, which we know, from the *^^'* 
zodiac in the Menmonium at Thebes, was meant for the 
heliacal rising of the Dog-star. In the second year we 
have the phoenix less distinctly marked by a palm branch 
(see Fig. 92). In the second and in the sixth year 
we find on the coins the remarkable word aion, tJie age or 
periodj and an ibis with a glory of rays round its head, 
meant for the bird phoenix (see Fig. 93). In the seventh 
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year we see Orpheus playing on his lyre while all the 
animal fl of the forest are listening, thus pointing out the 
return of the golden age. In the eighth year we have the 





Fig. 92. 



Fig. 93. 



head of Serapis surrounded by the seven planets, and the 
whole within the twelve' signs of the zodiac ; and on another 
coin we have the sun and moon within the signs of the 
zodiac. A series of twelve coins for the same year tells us 
that the house of the sun, in the language of the astrologers, 
is in the lion, that of the moon in the crab, the houses of 
Venus in the scales and the bull, those of Mars in the 
scorpion and the ram, those of Jupiter in the archer and 
the fishes, those of Saturn in the sea-goat and aquarius, 
those of Mercury in the virgin and the twins (see Fig. 94). On 
the coins of the same year we have the eagle and thunder^ 
bolt, the sphinx, the bull Apis, the Nile and crocodile, Isis 
nursing the child Horus, the hawk-headed Aroeris, and the 
winged sun. On coins of other years we have a camelopard, 
Horus sitting on the lotus-fiower, and a sacrifice to Isis, 
which was celebrated on the last day of the year. 

(33) The coins also tell us of the bountiful overflow 

Zoega. ^^ ^^^ Nile, and of the goodness of the harvests 

Numi that followed ; thus, in the ninth, tenth, thirteenth, 

^^^^ and seventeenth years, we see the Kiver Nile in 

the form of an old man leaning on a crocodile, pouring corn 

Lucian. *"^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ * comucopia, while a child by his 

Rhetor, gide, with the figures 16, tells us that on those years 

^^ the waters of the Nile rose at Memphis to the 

wished-for height of sixteen cubits. From these latter coins 
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it would seem that but little change had token place in the 
soil of the Delta by the yearly deposit of mnd ; , .. „ 
EerodotoB says that sixteen cnbits was the wished- 
for rise of the Nile at Memphis when he was there. And we 




[ihoQld almost think that the seasons were more faTourable to 
the husbandman dnring tbe reign of an Antonine than of a 
Calignla, did we not set it down to the canals being better 
cleansed by the care of the prefect, and to the mildness of 
the govenunent leaving the people at liberty to enjoy the 
bonnties of nature, and at the same time making them mote 
grateful in acknowledging them. 

(34) The mystio emblems on the coins are only what we 
might look for &om the spread of the Gnostic opinions, and 
the eagerness with which the Greeks were copying the super- 
stitions of the Egyptians; and, while astrology was tiiUB 
conntenanced by the state, of course it was not less followed 
by the people. The poor Jews took to it as a trade, jn'toti, 
In Alexandria the Jewess, half beggar half fortune- ^'- ''■ *"■ 
teller, wonld stop people in the streets and interpret 
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dreams by the help of the Bible, or sit under a sacred 

tree like a sybil, and promise wealth to those who constdted 

her, duly proportioned to the size of the coin by which she 

Yonng'8 ^"^ P*^' ^® ^^ among the Theban ruins pieces 

HierogL of papyms with inscriptions, describing the posi- 

^^'^^ tions of the heavens at particular honrs in this 
reign, for the astrologers therewith to calctdate the nativities 
of the persons then born. On one is a complete horoscope, 
containing the places of the smi, moon, and every planet, 
noted down on the zodiac in degrees and minntes of a degree ; 
and with these particulars the mathematician undertook to 
foretell the marriage, fortune, and death of the person who 
had been bom at the instant when the heavenly bodies were 
so situated ; and, as the horoscope was buried in the tomb 
with the mummy, we must suppose that it was thought to 
hold good even in the next world. By the help of this 
superstitious record we now fix the date of this emperor's 
reign with mathematical certainty. 

(35) But astrology was not the only end to which mathe- 
matics were then turned. Claudius Ptolemy, the astronomer 
and geographer, was at that time the ornament of the mathe- 
matical school of Alexandria. In his writings he treats of 
the earth as the centre of the heavens, and the sun, moon, 
and planets as moving in circles and epicycles round it. 
This had been the opinion of most of the early astronomers ; 
but since this theory of the heavens received the stamp of his 
authority it is now always called the Ptolemaic system. 
We should remark, however, that Ptolemy does not speak of 
the epicycles in which the ancients supposed the planets 
moved as having any real existence, but only as a theory 
invented ''to save the appearances." He has left many 
valuable observations on the planets and fixed stars ; but has 
done us a still greater service by collecting together in his 
great work, his Sjoitaxis or Almagest, the scattered observa- 
tions and knowledge of the eaxHer astronomers. What^ is 
now of the greatest value to us is the series of ecHpses which 
had been observed at Babylon and Alexandria for the eight 
hundred years before his time. By recording these Ptolemy 
has done more for chronology than any other writer what- 
ever ; on these we chiefly rest for the dates of the kings of 
Babylon, of Persia, of Judsea, and of Egypt. In his work on 
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geography Ptolemy explains how a globe is to be made, and 
how a map is to be laid down on a projection nearly the 
same as that now nsed. He measures the latitudes by the 
length of the longest day at each place, and the longitudes 
by the distance from the meridian of Alexandria ; and his 
geographical description of the countries of the world is 
more minute and more exact than that of any former writer. 
His work on Musical Harmony is the best explanation of the 
opinions of the ancients on that subject. As his life drew to 
a close, when he was in about his seventy-seventh year, he 
wished to leave behind him the results of his labours, in 
some form which was more likely to last than on frail and 
crumbling papyrus. So, on a column of hard stone, in the 
city of Canopus, he engraved the Elements of the planets' 
orbits, the result of more than twenty years' observations. 
This stone, meant to have been so lasting, has long since 
been lost, but his Elements of the planets have been saved 
for us by being copied by some friendly hand on the despised 
papyrus. Ptolemy observed the altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies on the meridian by means of a brass circle fixed on a 
column, with a graduated edge and a plumb line to mark the 
zenith, and two movable points to guide the sight. In the 
case of the sun he also used a mural quadrant, noting on the 
edge the shadow of a point in the centre. This also had a 
plumb line. The difference of longitude between two bodies 
he measured by means of a very complicated astrolabe formed 
of several circles (see Fig. 95). One circle revolved on a 
fixed diameter, which was the pole of the equator ; and it 
carried with it three other circles, one fixed at right angle? 
to it as an ecliptic, and two which revolved, one within and 
one without it, on a diameter which was the pole of the 
ecliptic. By these two the difference of longitude between 
two bodies was measured upon the graduated ecliptic circle, 
while one of them had two movable points for the sight, by 
which at the same time the latitude of one of the observed 
bodies was measured. 

(36) In this reign was made a new survey of all the 
military roads in the Boman empire, called the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. It included the great roads of Egypt, which 
were only six in number. One was from Contra-Pselcis in 
Nubia along the east bank of the Nile, to Babylon opposite 
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Memi^s, and there tnnung eastirard tbroi^h Heliopolia 
and the district of the Jews to Clismon, where TraJftn'B 
canal entered the Bed Sea. A second, iioia Memptus to 
Peluflium, made use of this for about thirty miles, joining it 
at Babylon, and leaving it at Soence Yeteranorum. By tliese 
two r<«dB a traveller could go from Pelusiuiii to the head of 
the Bed Sea ; but there was a shorter road throagh the 
desert which joined the first at Berapion, abont fifty mileB 
from Clismon, instead of at Bcence Yeteranomm, and which 
was therefore above a hundred nlles shorter. A fourth was 
along the west bank of the Nile from Hiera Sycamiuon is 
Nubia to Alesandria, leaving the river at Andropolis, aboat 



sixty miles from the latter city. A fifth was &om Palestine 
to Alexandria, running along the coast of the Mediterranean 
tram Eaphia to Felaeinm, and thenoe, leaving the coast to 
avoid the flat country, which was under water during the 
inundation, it joined the last at Andropolis. The sixth 
road was from Coptos on the Nile to Berenice on the Bed 
Bea, between which towns were ten stations, about twenty- 
five miles apart, where the traveller might rest vrith his 
camels each day, after travelling from the former station by 
pight to avoid the heat. These six were probably the only 
roads under the care of the prefect. Though Syene was the 
boundary of the province of Egypt, the Boman power was 
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felt for about one hundred miles into Nubia, and we find 
the names of the emperors on several temples 
between Syene and Hiera Sycaminon. At Talmis, ^heSeT' 
where the first cohort of Theban cavalry was usually 
encamped, we find numerous inscriptions by the soldiers in 
honour of the god Manduli, the old Mando-Ba, on behalf of 
themselves and their families, sometimes also on soeckh. 
behalf of their horses, and sometimes on behalf of inecdpt. 
the passer-by who might happen to read them. '^"'^; 
But beyond Hiera Sycaminon, though we find a few inscrip- 
tions left by Boman travellers, the emperors seem never to 
have aimed at making military roads, or holding any cities 
against the inroads of the Blemmies and other Anibs. 

(37) To this survey we must add the valuable geographi- 
cal knowledge given by Arrian in his voyage round 
the shores of the Bed Sea, wherein he mentions the f^^^^ 
several ports and their distances, with the tribes 
and cities near the coast. The trade of Egypt to India, 
Ethiopia, and Arabia was then most valuable, and carried on 
with great activity ; but as the merchandise was in each case 
carried only for short distances from city to city, the traveller 
could gain but little knowledge of where it came from, or 
even sometimes of where it was going. The Egyptians sent 
coarse linen, glass bottles, brazen vessels, brass for money, 
and iron for weapons of war and hunting ; and they received 
back ivory, rhinoceros' teeth, Indian steel, Indian ink, silks, 
slaves, tortoise shell, myrrh, and other scents, with many 
other eastern articles of high price and little weight. The 
presents which the merchants made to the petty kings of 
Arabia were chiefly horses, mules, and gold and silver vases. 
Beside this, the ports on the Bed Sea carried on a brisk 
trade among themselves in com, expressed oil, wicker boats^ 
and sugar. Of sugar, or honey from the cane, this is perhaps 
the earliest mention found in history ; but Arrian does not 
speak of the sugar-cane as then new, nor does he tell us 
where it was grown. Had sugar been then seen for the first 
time he would certainly have said so ; it must have been an 
article well known in the Indian trade. While xnicnpt. 
passing through Egypt on his travels, or while ap- Eoeckh. 
living there and holding some post under the *^^^' 
prefect, the historian Arrian has left us his name and a few 
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lines of poetry carved on £he foot of the great Sphinx near 
the pyramids. 

(38) At this time also the travellers continned to carve 
their names and their feelings of wonder on the foot of the 
musical statue at Thebes and in the deep empty- tombs of the 
Theban kings. These inscriptions are full of curious infor- 

iDBcript ixuition. For example, it has been doubted whether 

ap. iioeckh. the Bomau army was provided with medical 

*'**• officers. Their writers have not mentioned them. 

But part of the Second Legion was at this time stationed at 

Thebes ; and one Asdepiades, while cutting his name in a 

tomb which once held some old Theban, has cleared up the 

doubt for us, by saying that he was physician to the Second 

Legion. Other interesting inscriptions of these reigns, but 

far less legible, are on broken pieces of pottery, which have 

been found in the island of Elephantine, and contain the 

Aroh t^^'gft^^'^r's receipts for the sums of money paid 

it'Bs. and ' by the Egyptians of that neighbourhood. These 

i^^ taxes are, the transit duties levied at Syene, those 

on the farmers for the export of their wheat and 

beans, those on trades, and a poll-tax. The latter in 

the reign of Vespasian had been sixteen drachms of silver 

or about ten shillings a year, but in the following reigns 

had been more usually seventeen drachms; a large sum, 

which, however, was probably only levied on the heads of 

families, and not upon either women, or children, or slaves. 

The receipts are written in bad Greek, and in a wretched 

running hand, and sadly disappoint us by the scantiness 

of their information. 

(39) At this time was built a temple dedicated to the 

god Amun-Eneph, in the Great Oasis, with the 

^SSr " ^sual doorway between two massive square towers. 

The sculpture represents Antoninus as presenting 

his offerings to Kneph, Osiris, I sis, and Horus. Antoninns 

also made a hippodrome, or race-course, for the amusement 

of the citizens of Alexandria, and built two gates 

lib.id!^ to the city, called the gate of the sun and the gate 

Achillea of the moon, the former fronting the harbour and 

' ' the latter fronting the Lake Mareotis, and joined by 

the great street which ran across the whole width of the city. 

But this reign was not wholly without trouble ; there was a 
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rebellion in which the prefect Dinarchus lost his life, and foi; 
which the Alexandrians were severely punished by the emperor. 

(40) The coins of Marcus Aurelius (see Fig. 96), the 
successor of Antoninus Pius, have a rich variety of goega. 

subjects, falling not far short ^«mi 
of those of the last reign. On ^^^ 
those of the fifth year, the bountiful 
overflow of the Nile is gratefully ac- 
knowledged by the figure of the god 
holding a cornucopia, and a ti'oop of 
sixteen children playing round him. 
It had been not unusual in hiero- 
glyphical writing to express a thought 
by means of a figure which in the Coptic 
language had nearly the same sound; and we have seen 
this copied on the coins in the case of a Greek word, 
in the bird phoeuix being used for the palm-branch phoenix, 
or the hieroglyphical word year; and here we seem to 
have the same done in the case of a Latin word, p^i^^ 
as the sixteen children or cupida mean sixteen lib. xxxVi. 
cvbits, the wished-for height of the Nile's over- 
flow. The statue of the Nile, which had been carried by 




Fig. 96. 




Fig. 97. 



Vespasian to Eome and placed in the temple of Peace, was 
surrounded by the same sixteen children (see Fig. 97). 
On the coins of his twelfth year the sail held up by the 
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goddeee Isia is blown tonaida the Pharos lighthooae, as 
if in that year the emperor had been expected in Alexandria 

(Bee Fig. 98). 




(41) We find no coinn in the eleventh or fourteenth years 
of this reign, '(rhich makes it probable that it was in the 

eloTenth year that the rebellian of the native 
j^Sp'iiSi- soldiers took place. ITiese were most likely Arabs 
Dui. Id vui who had been admitted into the raiilie of the 

legions, but having withdrawn to the desert tliey 
now harassed the towns with their marauding inroads, and it 
was not till after some time that they were wholly pnt down 
by Avidins Oassins at the head of the legions. But Oassins 
himself was unable to resist the temptations which always 
beset a successful general, and after this victory he allowed 
^ himself to be declared emperor by the l^ons of 

Egypt ; and this seems to have been the causa of 
no coins being struck in Alexandria in the fourteenth year of 
the reign. Cassins left his son Mtecianus in Aleiaudna with 
the title of Pretorian Prefect, while he himself marched into 
Syria to secure that province. There the legions followed 
the example of their brethren in Egypt, and the Syriaos 
were glad to acknowledge a general of the eastern armies as 
their sovereign. But on Marcus leading an army into Syria 
he was met with the news that the rebels had repented, and 
had put CassiuB to death, and he then moved his forces 
towards Egypt ; but before his arrival the Egyptian legions 
had in the same manner put Mfficianus "to death, and all bad 
returned to their alliance. 

(42) When Marcus arrived in Alexandria the citizens 
were agreeably surprised by the mildness of his conduct. 
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He at onoe foi^ve Lis enemies ; and nobody whatever was 
put to death for having joined in the rebellion. The severest 
punishment, even to the children of Cassius, was banishment 
from the province, but without restraint, and with the for- 
feiture of less than half their patrimony. In Alexandria 
the emperor laid aside the severity of the soldier, and 
mingled with the people as a fellow- citizen in the temples 
and public places ; while with the professors in the Museum 
he was a philosopher, joining them in their studies in the 
schools. The statue which he set up of himself in 
the city was not clothed in the rich military dress ^^um. 
usually seen upon the emperors* statues, but in the 
long toga of the old Eoman citizen, with folds which the 
Egyptian and Alexandrian sculptors would have found it 
difficult to imitate, and which had long since gone out of 
fashion even in Rome itself. 

(43) Eome and Athens at this time alike looked upon 
Alexandria as the centre of the world's learning. The 
library was then in its greatest glory; the readers were 
numerous, and Christianity had as yet raised no doubts about 
the value of its pagan treasures. All the wisdom of Greece, 
written on rolls of brittle papyrus or tough parchment, was 
ranged in boxes on its shelves. Of these writings the few 
that have been, saved from the wreck of time are no doubt 
some of the best, and they are perhaps enough to guide our 
less simple taste towards the unomamented grace and natural 
elegance of the Greek model. But we often fancy those 
treasures most valuable that are beyond our reach, and hence 
when we run over the names of the authors in this library 
we think perhaps too much of •those which are now 
missing. The student in the Museum cotQd have ^^xf ch^^i. 
read the lyric poems of AIcsbus and Stersichorus, 
which in matter and style were excellent enough to be 
judged not quite so good as Homer ; the tender lamentations 
of Simonides ; the warm breathings of Sappho the tenth 
muse ; the pithy iambics of Archilochus, full of noble flights 
and brave irregularities ; the comedies of Menander, con- 
taining every kind of excellence; those of Eupolis and 
Cratinus, which were equal to Aristophanes ; the histories of 
Theopompus, which in the speeches were as good as Thucy- 
dides; the lively agreeable orations of Hyperides, the 
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accuser of Demosthenes; with the books of travels and 
annalists, and countless others of less merit for style and 
genius, but which, if they had been saved, would not have 
left Egypt wholly without a history. 

(44) The trade of writing and making copies of the old 
authors employed a great many hands in the neighbourhood 
of the MuseunL Two kinds of handwriting were in use. 
One was a running hand, with the letters joined together in 
rather a slovenly manner ; and the other a neat regular hand 
with the letters square and Ikrger, written more slowly but 

Eusebins, ^^®^ more easily (see Fig. 99). Those that wrote 
Ecci. Hist, the first were called quick-writers, those that wrote 

lib vi 23. 

the second were called book-writers. If an author 
was not skilled in the use of the pen, he employed a qtdck- 

C_ X >^ T^/VlK or \Ct>.\^^Po^ 'T''^ Kvpior 

l^^Mo MoxoroYMeNoo cvaer^ 

onnNe5GT hONo|^i|:|c6.bb.NTcimdiC6N 

Fig. 99.— Alexandrian Writing. 

tmiter to write down his words as he delivered them. But in 
order that his work might be published it was handed over to 
the book-writers to be copied out more neatly ; 'and numbers of 
young women, skilled in penmanship, were employed in the 
trade of copying books for sale. For this purpose parchment 
was coming into use, though the old papyrus was still used 
as less costly, though less lasting. 

(45) AthensBus, if we may judge from his writings, was 
then in the centre of the Alexandrian wits and men of 
learning. We learn from his own pages that he was bom at 
Naucratis, and was the friend of Pancrates, who lived under 
Hadrian, and also of Oppian, who died in the reign of 
Caracalla. His Deipnosophist, or table talk of the Philo- 
sophers, is a large work full of pleasing anecdotes and 
curious information, gathered from comic writers and authors 
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without number that have long since been lost. But it is 
put together with very little skill. His industry and 
memory are more remarkable than his judgment or good 
taste ; and we are sorry to find that the table talk is too 
often turned towards eating and drinking. His amusing 
work is a picture of society in Alexandria, where everything 
Mvolous was treated as grave, and everything serious was 
laughed at. The wit bidSs into scandal, the humour is at 
the cost of morality, and the numerous quotations are chosen 
for their point, not for any lofty thoughts or noble feeling. 
Alexandria was then as much the seat of literary ^^^ ^ ^^ 
wit as it was of dry criticism ; and Martial, the 
lively author of the Epigrams, had fifty years before re- 
marked, that there were few places in the world where he 
would more wish his verses to be repeated than on the banks 
of the Nile. 

(46) Nothing could be lower than the poetic taste in 
Alexandria at this time. The Museum was giving birth to a 
race of poets who, instead of bringing forth thoughts out of 
their own minds, found them only in the storehouse of the 
memory. They wrote their patchwork poems by the help of 
Homer's lines, which they picked from all parts of the IHad 
and Odyssey, and so put together as to make them tell a new 
tale. They called themselves Homeric Poets. One inscHpt 
of these ingenious writers, named Anus, who had a ap- Boeckh. 
salary from the Museum as a reward for his in- ^^^^' 
dustry, visited Upper Egypt, and has left us carved upon 
the foot of the musical statue of Amunothph his admiration 
of what he heard, by bringing together four of Homer's 
lines. 

(47) Valerius Harpocration of Alexandria may have lived 
about the same time as Athenseus ; but at any rate g„j^g^ 
not earlier, since he had read the Deipnosophist. 

He was the author of a lexicon in explanation of the writings 
of the ten Grecian orators. This is one of many useful 
works of learning and industry without genius for which the 
world is indebted to the grammarians of Alexandria. It 
explains the customs of the judges and lawyers at Athens, 
and the lives of the persons mentioned by the orators. 

(48) .^ius Harpocration was another grammarian of Alex- 
andria, who lived about the same time, unless Suidas has 
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made two persons out of one. He was the author of several 

J capitoii- '^orks not now extant, and was called to Borne to 

nu8. in VitA give lessons in Greek to the yonng .^Hios Yerns, 

the adopted son of Hadrian and Marcus ; and from 

the yonthful patron the learned grammarian, like any other 

slaye, received the name of iElios. 

(49) Hephaestion of Alexandria was another grammarian 
who assisted in the education of Yeras. He was the author of 
the Encheiridion, a valuable work on the metres, lines, and 
feet of Greek poetry. The Encheiridion is quoted by 
Longinus, and is still the chief authority on the subject. 
When the age of poetry was past, the grammarians explained 
the rules by which verses had been formed ; had there been 
any chance of a new poet arising, they would not have 
wasted their labour in laying down the laws of versification, 
which might have been immediately contradicted. 

(50) To these grammarians we must add Julius Pollux 
Suidaa. ^^ Naucratis, who afterwards removed to Athens, 

where he taught rhetoric. He was the author of 
the Onomasticon, a work on the words and names used in 
science, one of the countless volumes of the Alexandrian 
school of verbal criticism, of which those that have come 
down to us teach us how little we have to regret in the loss 
of the rest. He dedicated it to the Emperor Commodus. 

Probably about this time also the historian Oheiron 
ap.yiiioi- of Naucratis lived. He wrote a work like that of 
^pl'/se!*' Manetho, on the Alexandrian and Egyptian priests, 

their deeds, and their order of succession, and on 
the kings that had reigned of old over each of the Egyptian 
tribes. How many doubts about the early part of Egyptian 
history would this lost work of Cheiron have cleared up 1 

(51) Lucian, the author of the Dialogues, was at that time 

secretary to the prefect of Egypt, and he boasts that 
meref coJd? ^^ bad a large share in writing the laws and 

ordering the justice of the province. Here this 
laughing philosopher found a broad mark for his humour in 
the religion of the Egyptians, their worshipping animals and 

water-jars (see Fig. 103), their love of magic, the 
i^^iactu!* genend mourning through the land on the death 

of the bull Apis, their funeral ceremonies, their 
placing their mummies roimd the dinner-table as so many 
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guests, and pawning a fjather or a brother when in want of 
money. So little had the customs changed, that 
the young Egyptians of high birth still wore their *^*^^* 

long hair tied in one lock, and hanging 
oyer the right ear, as we see on the Theban 
sculptures fifteen centuries earlier. It was 
then a mark of royalty, but had since been 
adopted by many families of high rank 
(see Fig. 100). But the freedom which 
Lucian used in making game of the old 
habits would seem to prove that they were 
already weakened, and ready to fall before 
the new religion from Galilee. 

(52) Before the end of this reign we 
meet with a strong proof of the spread of 
Christianity in Egypt. The num- 
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ber of believers made it neces- ^Se^ 



sary for the bishop of Alexandria 
to appoint three bishops under him, to look after the churches 
in three other cities ; and accordingly Demetrius, who then held 
that office, took upon himseK the rank, if not the name, of 
Patriarch of Alexandria. A second proof of the spread of 
Christianity is the pagan philosophers thinking it necessary to 
write against it. Celsus, an Epicurean of Alexandria, origen. 
was one of the first to attack it ; but his works are contra Cei- 
only known to us in Origen's Answer. The arguments ^^*™* 
which he brought forward are not altogether the same as those 
by which Christianity has been assailed in more modem days. 
Celsus scarcely called in question the truth of the gospels as 
a history ; he might perhaps himseK, as a child, have seen men 
who had seen the apostles. He did not doubt the miracles, 
but argued that they proved nothing, as they might have been 
worked by magic or by Egyptian arts. But he refused to 
acknowledge the antiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
said that they were borrowed from the Egyptians ; he also 
brought forward the opinion of the Jews, that their prophe- 
cies respecting the Messiah did not point to Jesus ; and he 
blamed the philosophy of the New Testament as being un- 
fftvourable to learning, and its morality as too forgiving 
toward sinners. His chief attempt was to throw ridicule on 
the narrative in the gospels, and while so doing he proves 
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the esteem in whicli they were held ; and at the same time 
his numerons references to every part of the New Testament 
prove that it was in most respects the same book that we now 
read for the truths of our religion. 

(53) Origen, whom we shall hereafter have to speak of, 
answered the several arguments of Celsus with skill and 
candour. He challenges his readers to a comparison between 
the Christians and pagans in point of morals, in Alexandria 
or in any other city. He argues in the most forcible way 
that Christianity had overcome all difficulties, and had spread 
itself far and wide against the power of kings and emperors, 
which it could not have done without the help of God ; and 
he says that nobody but a Christian ever died a martyr to 
the truth of his religion. He makes good use of the Jewish 
prophecies; but, unlike modem writers on the truth of 
Christianity, he brings forward no proofs in support of the 
truth of the gospel history ; they were not wanted, as Celsus 
and the pagans had not called it in question. 

(54) Celsus was a believer in one God, and thought it 
unimportant under what name he was spoken of, whether as 
Ammon, Jupiter, or Adonai. He defended the pagans, as 
only believing that their numerous gods were so many angels 
or servants of the Almighty. He blamed the Hebrew writeis 
for saying that God created man in his own image ; because 
God is without form. But though a pagan, Celsus had a 
great respect for the Hebrew Scriptures; in quoting the 
Dialogue, which we have now unfortunately lost, between 
Jason and Papiscus, the one a Christian and the other a Jew 
of Alexandria, though he argued that the Christian's argu- 
ments were weak, it is clear that he in some part admitted 
the weight of an appeal to prophecy, in proof of Jesus being 
a divine teacher. Jews and Christians were not then sepa- 
rated by the wide gulf that was set between them by the 
council of Nic^a. They were fellow-suflferers under pagan 
persecution and contempt, and they made conmion cause 
against atheism on the one side and idolatry on the other. 
The real strength of Christianity lay then as now in its 
consoling view of God's mercy, in the purity of its morality, 
and in our feeling it to be true by the measure which the 
Creator has planted in our own breasts; but the logical 
arguments by which it was supported during the first two 
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centuries were drawn more from the Hebrew prophecieB, and 
less from the miracles, than they have ever been since. 

(55) Another and a painful proof of the number of 
Egyptian Christians is seen in the literary frauds of which 
their writers were guilty, most likely to satisfy the minds of 
those pagan converts that they had already made, rather 
than from a wish to make new believers. About this time 
was written by an unknown Christian author a poem in eight 
books, named the Sibylline Verses, which must not be 
mistaken for the pagan fragments of the same name. It is 
written in the form of a prophecy, in the style used by the 
Gnostics, and is full of dark sentences and haK-ezpressed 
hints. It describes the Boman emperors by the numbers, or 
first letters of their names, and thus teaches us what is meant 
by the number of the Beast in the Book of Bevelation. It 
begins with a slight glance a/; the history of the Jews, it 
grieves in a melancholy tone over the several nations of the 
earth, and foretells Christ's coming about the time that 
Egypt should be conquered by the Bomans. It then enume- 
rates the emperors who are to reign over Bome down to the 
three successors of him who is to be named after the Adriatic 
Sea, in whose family the sceptre is to remain for ever. This 
fixes the time of the author to the reign of Aurelius and 
Verus, or at latest to that of Commodus ; while the whole 
train of thought points to Alexandria as the place where 
it was written. These verses profess to be the work of 
an inspired sibyl of the time of Noah, and they were 
received by many of the Egyptian Christians as a proof of 
the divine mission of Jesus. They are undoubtedly a pious 
fraud, and as such they deceived many. Celsus AjxCrigen, 
charges the Christians with being sibyllists; but, Hymn 
notwithstanding this sneer, these verses are quoted '^^ ^'^ 
as authority by many Christian writers, and even by the 
Bomish Church to the present day. 

(56) Another spurious Christian work of about the same 
time is the Clementina, or the Becognitions of Clemens, 
Bishop of Bome. It is an account of the travels of the Apostle 
Peter, and his conversation with Simon Magus ; but the 
author's knowledge of the Egyptian mythology, of the opinions 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the astrological rules by 
which fortunes are foretold from the planets' places, amply 

VOL. n. 
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proye that he was an Egyptian or an Alexandrian. He w&s 
most likely a Jewish conyert, as he does not belieye the 
divinity of Jesns, and he pnts into the month of Simon 
Magos, as an heretical opinion, the Platonic doctrine of two 
inferior gods proceeding from tilie Creator of all things. No 
name ranked higher among the Christians than that of 
Clemens Romanns; and this is only one ont of several 
cases of Christian anthers who wished to give weight to 
their own opinions hy passing them npon the world as his 
writings. 

(57) In studying the history of literatore, as we note the 
several times in which poetry, criticism, and science flourished, 
BO it is equally curious to mark the ages which have given 
birth to literary forgeries. These are likely to have been 
written at a time when poetic genius was wanting; when 
men had seen and valued literary excellence, but could no 
longer produce it. In Alexandria it was when Theocritos, 
Callimachus, and Apollonius were no more. It was at a 
time when the art of criticism had decayed ; when the fol- 
lowers of Aristophanes and Aristarchus had lost the power 
of making pretenders tremble under their lash ; and when 
the professors in the Museum were unable to detect the 
f&lsehood of what the dealers in manuscripts offered for sale 
as an original author. It is not always easy to learn when 
iud where works put forth under a false name were really 
written ; but we have already mentioned several which were 
written in Alexandria since tilie time of Euergetes II., and it 
is probable that many others were about this time forged bj 
the dishonest cleverness of the Alexandrians. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BBIGNS OF OOMMODUS, PBBTINAX, NIGER, SEYEBUS, OARA- 
OALLA, MAORDOJS, BLAOABALUS, ALEXAin)BR, MAXIMINUS, 
BAIiBINUS, THE GOBDIANS, AND PHILIF. A.D. 181 — 249. 

(1) The late emperor had pardoned the children of the rebel 
general Avidins Cassins, but Commodus (see Fig. y .^ 
101) began his reign by patting them to death ; and ya Oi^ii. 

while thas disregarding the ex- 
ample and advice of his father, 
he paid his memory the idle 
compliment of continuing his 
series of dates on his own coins. 
Egyptian coinage of Commodus clearly 
betrays the sad change that was gradually 
taking place in the arts of the country ; 
we no longer see the former beauty and 
variety of subjects ; and the silver, which, 
had before been very much mixed with 
copper, was under Commodus hardly to 
be known from brass. On a coin of the 
tenth year we see the lighthouse of the 
island of Pharos with a ship sailing away 
from it. This may have been in Lampriditw, 
token of the Egyptian fleet which vit Oom- 
Commodus established to fetch 
with the necessary regularity the yearly 
supply of com from Alexandria. Or it 
may mean that in that year Egypt had 
been honoured with a visit from the em- 
peror. This is not improbable, as in Bome 
he was very partial to the Egyptian super- 
stitions, and he had adopted the tonsure, 
and had his head shaven like' a priest of 
Isis, that he might more properly carry 
an Anubis-stafif in the sacred processions (see Fig. 102). 




Fig. lOZ 
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(2) Upper Egypt had latterly been falling off iast in 
Arisudefl, population. It bad been drained of ail its hoarded 

Orauo w^th. Its Carrying trade through Coptos to the 
^^^^^^^ Bed Sea was mnch lessened. Any tribute that its 
temples received from the piety of the neighbourhood was 
smalL Nubia was a desert ; and a few soldiers at Syene 
were enough to guard the poverty of the Thebaid from the 
inroads of the Blemmyes. It was no longer necessary to 
send criminals to the Oasis ; it was enough to banish them 
to the neighbourhood of Thebes. Hence we learn but little 
of the state of the country. Now and then a traveller, after 
measuring the pyramids of Memphis and the underground 
tombs of Thebes, might venture as far as the cataracts, and 
watch the sun at noon on the longest day, shining to the 
bottom of the sacred well at Syene, like the orator Aristides 
and his friend Dion in this reign ; but even such travellers 
were few. Aristides indeed lost the notes which he made 
upon his journey ; and from him we learn little beyond the 
measure of the Nile's rise, which was twenty-eight cubits at 
Elephantine, twenty-one at Coptos, and fourteen at Memphis. 

(3) The celebrated Museum, which had held the vast 
library of the Ptolemies, had been burnt by the soldiers of 
Julius CsBsar in one of their battles with the Egyptian army 
in the streets of Alexandria ; but the loss had been in part 
repaired by Mark Antony's gift of the library from Pergamns 
to the temple of Serapis. The new library, however, would 
seem to have been placed in a building somewhat separated 
from the temple, as when the temple of Serapis was burnt in 

the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and again when it 
cS^Sn. was in part destroyed by fire in the second year of 
this reign, we hear of no loss of books ; and two 
hundred years later the library of the Serapium had risen to 
Insert t ^^^ number of seven hundred tiiousand volumes. 
Grater, The templo-keepcr to the great god Serapis, or one 
^^^^^ of the temple-keepers, at ^ia time was Asclepiades, 
a noted boxer and wrestler, who had been made chief of the 
wrestling-ground, and had received the high rank of the 
emperor's freedman. He set up a statue to his father Deme- 
trius, an equally noted boxer and wrestler, who had been 
chief priest of the wrestling-ground and of the emperor's 
baths in the last reign. Such was the strange union of 
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offices and bononra among the prieetf) of Alexandria. Another 
favourite in the theatre was Apolanstus of Memphis, loj^^pt 
who removed to Borne, where he was crowned aa aruur. 
conqneror in the games, and as a reward made priest ""^ 
to Apollo and emperor's freedman. 

(4) The city (^ Oanopus was still a large mart for mer- 
chandise, as the ehallow but safe entrance to its g^^^^ 
harbour made it afaTourite with pilots of the small ub.xviL]. 
trading vessels, who rather dreadMl the rocks at the iD«ii]ii.>p. 
mouth of the harbonr of Alexandria. A temple of 
Serapis which had lately been built at Canopus was 
dedicated to the god in the name of the tJnperor Commodus ; 
and there some of the groeser superstiticns of the polythciste 
fled before the spread of Christianity and Flatonism in 
Alexandria. The Canobtc jars, which held thoee parts of 



the body that could not be made solid in the mammy, and 
which had the heads of the four lesser gods of tbe dead oa 
their Uds, received their name from this city (see wiiHn,on 
Fig. 103). The soolptures on the beautiful temples Tfaeua. ' 
of Contra-Latopolis were also finished in this reign, Dn»n. 
and the emperor's names and titles were carved on **'' °^' 
the walls in hieroglyphics, vrith those of the Ptolemies, 
under whom the temple itself bad been built. Gommodua 
may perhaps not have been the last emperor whose name and 
praises were carved in hieroglyphics ; but all the great 
bnildinga in the Thebaid. wbiou add such value to the early 
history of i^gypt, had ceased before his reign. Other build- 
ings of a less lasting form were no doubt being built, such 
as the Greek temples at AntiuoopoUs and Ftolemais, which 
have long since been swept away ; but the Egyptian priestf^ 
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with their gigantic undertakings, their noble plan of working 
for after ages rather than for themselves, were nearly ruined, 
and we find few ancient buildings now standing in Egypt 
that were raised after the time of the Antonines. 

(5) But the poverty of the Egyptians was not the only 
iMcript. caiise why they built no more temples. ITiough 

R. Soc. Lit the colossal statue of Amunothph uttered its musical 
/** ^^' notes every morning at sunrise, still tuneful amid 
the desolation with which it was surrounded, and the Nile 
was still worshipped at midsummer by the husbandman to 
secure its fertilising overflow ; nevertheless the religion 
itself for which the temples had been built was fast giving 
way before the silent spread of Christianity. The religion 
of the Egyptians, unlike that of the Greeks, was no longer 
upheld by the magistrate ; it rested solely on the belief 
of its followers, and it may have sunk into Christianity the 
fftster for the greater number of truths which were contained 
in it than in the paganism of other nations. The scanty 
hieroglyphical records tell us little of thoughts, feelings, 
and opinions. Indeed that cumbersome mode of writing, 
which alone was used in religious matters, was little fitt^ 
for anything beyond the most material parts of their mytho- 
logy. Hence we must not believe that the Egyptian poly- 
theism was quite so gross as would appear from the sculp- 
tures ; and indeed we there learn that they believed, even at 
the earliest times, in a resurrection from the tomb, a day of 
judgment, and a future state of rewards and punishments. 

(6) The priests made a great boast of their learning and 
Clemens plnlosophy, and could each repeat by heart those 

Alex, books of Thoth which belonged to his own order. 

trom.vt rpj^^ singer, who walked first in the sacred proces- 
sions bearing the symbols of music, could repeat the books 
of hynms and the rules for the king's life (seo Fig 104 a). The 
soothsayer, who followed, carrying an hour-glass, and a palm- 
branch, the emblem of the year (see Fig. 105, page 200), could 
repeat the four astrological books ; one on the moon's phases, 
one on the fixed stars, and two on their heliacal risings. The 
scribe, who walked next (see Fig. 104 c), carrying a book and 
the flat rule which held the ink and pen, was acquainted with 
the geography of the world and of the Nile, and with those 
books which describe the motions of the sun, moon, and 
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planets, and the fumitare of the temple and consecrated 
places. The master of the robes carried the rod of justice 
and the sacrificial vase. He understood the ten books re- 
lating to education, to the marks on the sacred heifers, and 
to the worship of the gods, embracing the sacrifices, the 



^ 




firstfroits, the hymns, the prayers, the processions, and 
festivals. The prophet, or ventriloquist, who walked last, 
carrying in his arms the great water-pot, or speaking-bpttle 
(see Fig. 104 h), was the president of the temple, and learned 
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in the ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the 

gods, the management of the temples, and the revenue. Thnfl, 

of the forty-two chief books of Thoth, thirty-six were learD>ed 

by these priests, while the remaining six on the body, its 

diseases, and medicines, were learned by the Pastophori, 

priests who carried the image of the god in a small shrine 

(see Fig. 106). These books had been written at yarious 

times ; some may have been very old, but some were undoubt- 

Theophttm ®^^y ^®^ 5 *^®y together formed the Egyptian bible. 

Anttocb. Apollonius, or Apollonides Horapis, an Egyptian 

lib. u. iiL pj^Qg^^ y^ lately published a work on these matters 

in his own language, named Shomenuthi, the hook of the gods. 

None of the sacred books seem to have been historical. 





Fig. 105. Fig. 108. 

(7) But the priests were no longer the earnest sincere 
teachers as of old ; they had invented a system of secondary 
meanings, by which they explained away the coarse religion 
of their statues and sacred animals. Like many other nations, 
they had two religions, one for the many and one for the 
few ; one, material and visible, for the crowds in the outer 
courtyards, in which the hero was made a god, and every attri- 
bute of deity was made a person ; and another, spiritual and 
intellectual, for the learned in the schools and sacred colleges. 
Even if we were not told we could have no doubt but the 
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main point of secret knowledge among the learned was a dis** 
belief in those very doctrines which they were teaching to 
the vulgar, and which they now explained among themselves 
by saying that they had a second meaning. This jambiichus. 
was perhaps part of the great secret of the goddess De myster. 
Isis, the secret of Abydos, the betrayer of which ^^' "^ • ^' * 
was more guilty than he who should try to stop the haria or 
sacred barge in the procession on the Nile. We 
learn from Celsus, that even those who believed in ^oJ^^*'^' 
the gods of the vulgar looked upon them only as so 
many inferior agents of the one God. And we are told more 
expressly in the religious treatise of Hermes Tris- Lib. xviL 
megistus, which was written about this reign, that the 
Egyptians now taught that first of truths, that beside the 
Creator and his created works there was no third being ; that 
all that was visible to eyesight was created ; and that the 
one God, the creator and father of all, was an all-powerful, 
good, invisible being. How far the Egyptian priests taught 
this in their schools as early as the great Jewish law-giver 
taught it openly to his whole nation, we have now no means 
of Jbiowing ; but the writings of Plato, who studied at Helio- 
polis, will be acknowledged as evidence that it was there 
taught before the Greeks had a notion of it. The worship 
of gods, before whose statues the nation had bowed with 
unchanging devotion for at least two thousand years, was 
now drawing to a close. Hitherto the priests had been able 
to resist all new opinions. The name of Amun-Ba had at 
one time been cut out from the Theban monuments to make 
way for a god from Lower Egypt ; but it had been cut in 
again when the storm passed by. The Jewish monotheism 
had left the crowd of gods unlessened. The Persian efforts 
had overthrown statues and broken open temples, but had 
not been able to introduce their worship of the sun. The 
Greek conquerors had yielded to the Egyptian mind without 
a struggle ; and Alexander had humbly begged at the door 
of the temple to be acknowledged as a son of Amun. But 
in the fulness of time these opinions, which seemed as firmly 
based as the monuments which represented them, sunk before 
a religion which set up no new statues, and could command 
no force to break open temples. 

(8) The Egyptian priests, who had been proud of the 
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superiority of their own doctrines over tlie paganism of their 
neighbours, felt for the overthrow of their national religion. 
*' Our land," says the author of Hermes Trismegistns, '* is 
the temple of the world ; bnt, as wise men should foresee all 
things, you should know that a time is coming when it will 
seem tiiat the Egyptians haye by an unfailing piety served 
God in Tain, and their holy religion will become void ; for 
the divinity will return from earth to heaven, Egypt will be 
forsaken, and the land which was the seat of the divinity will 
be void of religion. For when strangers shall possess this 
kingdom religion will be neglected, and laws be made against 
piety and divine worship, with punishment on those who 
favour it. Then this holy seat will be full of idolatry, idols' 
temples, and dead men's tombs. O Egypt, Egypt ! there 
will remain only a feigned show of thy religion, not believed 
by posterity ; and nought but the letters which stand en- 
graven on thy pillars will declare thy pious deeds ; and in 
thee will dwell the Scythians, the Indians, or some other 
barbarous nation. The divinity will fly to heaven, and 
Egypt will be forsaken by God and man. I call upon thee, 
most holy river, I foretell unto thee what will come to pass. 
Thy waters and holy streams will be filled with blood, and 
will overflow thy banks, so that the dead will be more 
numerous than the living ; and he that remains alive will be 
known to be an Egyptian only by his language, while in his 
deeds he will seem a barbarian." But nothing that has onoe 
had being ever wholly dies ; and many a faint trace of the 
Egyptian mind may yet be found mingled with our modem 
opinions, growing fainter each century as it spreads over a 
wider surface, but never to be quite lost. 

(9) The Eleusinian mysteries, within the temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine, in the south-east quarter of Alexandria, 
which had been brought into the city in the reign of 
Philadelphus, had now lost their sacredness and very much 
their secrecy. The priestesses had for four centuries walked 
in procession through the streets carrying a sacred basket ; 
and latterly it had become known that this basket held a 

Ensebins ^^^® Borpeut, supposod to be the author of sin and 
Praep. Evaiig.death (soc Fig. 107). Within the temple the hiero- 

ub. ill. 12. pjjun^ wore the dress and mask of Eneph, the crier 
the mask of Thoth, the priest at the altar the emblem of the 
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moon, while another with the dreBS of Ko carried a torcli. 
The celehratioD of these mysteriee, whatever they were, waa 
said by the ChristianB to be now used 
ae a screen for vice and immorality, and 
probably with ronch truth. With the / 
decay ot the old religion there was too / 
clearly to be seen an accompanying break- I 
ing up of society. Men are not held \ 
t<^ether by self-interest only ; civil and 
moral laws are not obeyed from the mere 
dictates of prudence i and hence law- ng.im. 

givers have nsnally stamped their codes with a divine sanc- 
tion. Beligion is the great bond by which men have at all 
times been held in social onion ; the introdnotion of a new 
religion and the fall of the old is a revolution as violent as a 
military conquest, and it may be centarieB before the new 
framework is strong enough to act as a bond to society. 

(10) The spread of Christianity among the Egyptians was 
such that their teachers fonnd it necessary to sapply them 
with a life of Jesus, written in their own language, that they 
might the more readily explain to them his claim to be 
obeyed, and the nature of his commands. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians, for such was the name cianeoa 
this work bore, has long since been lost, and was ^'"">jlr' 
little qnoted by the Alexandrians. It was most 

likely a translation &om one of the fotir gospels, thoi^h it 
had some different readings suited to its own chnrch, and 
contained some praise of celibacy not found in the New 
Testament ; but it was not valued by the Greeks, and was 
lost on the spread of the Ck)ptio translation of the whole 
New Testament. 

(11) The grave serious Christians of Upper Egypt were 
very nnlike the lively Alexandrians. Bnt though the 
difference arose &om pecnliarities of national character, it 
was only spoken of ae a difference of opinion. The 
Egyptians formed an ascetic sect in the church, who were 
cidled heretics hy the Alexandrians, and namtd Docetie, 
because they taught that the Saviour was a god, and did not 
really suffer on the cross, but was crucified only tn appear- 
ance. They of necessity used the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, which is qnoted by Caesianna, one of their 
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writers ; many of them renounced marriage with the other 

pleasures and duties of social life, and placed their chief 

virtue in painful self-denial ; and out of them sprang that 

Etymoiogi. remarkable class of hermits, monks, and fathers of 

cun Mag. the dcsert who in a few centuries covered Europe 

^^^°^ with monasteries. To act the Egyptian was pro- 

yerbial with the Greeks for being sly and for being gloomy 

(12) It is remarkable that the translation of a gospel into 
Coptic introduced a Greek alphabet into the Coptic lan- 
guage. Though for all religious purposes the scribes con- 
tinued to use the ancient hieroglyphics, in which we trace 
the first steps by which pictures are made to represent words 
and syllables rather than letters, yet for the common pur- 
poses of writing they had long since made use of the 
enchorial or common hand, in which the earlier system of 
writing is improved by the characters representing only 
letters, though sadly too numerous for each to have a fixed 
and well-known force. But, as the hieroglyphics were also 
always used for carved writing on all subjects, and the 
common hand only used on papyrus with a reed pen, the 
latter became wholly an indistinct running hand ; it lost that 
beauty and regularity which the hieroglyphics, like the 
Greek and Boman cluuracters, kept by being carved on stone, 
and hence, it would seem, arose the want of a new alphabet 

for the New Testament. This was 
h WtT 5H ^^"^^ ^y merely adding to the Greek 

^^ alphabet six new letters borrowed 

q from the hieroglyphics (see Fig. 
108) for those sounds which the 
k ^^ - T ^ Greeks did not use ; and the writing 

was then written from left to right 
Q like an European language. By 
^ this Coptic alphabet the Greeks re- 
paid an old debt to the Egyptians. 
^ Egypt had before taij^ht Greece and 
1 ^ the rest of its neighbours the first 

^ O rudiments of the art of writing; 

trig. 108.— six Coptic Letters, with and now Greece gave back to Egypt 
a«irHie«g.,ph.cOrigin.i.. ^^^ ^^ improvement in that art 

in the form of an alphabet of thirty well-shaped letters. 
The cumbersome and inexact hieroglyphics were left in the 
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service of Isis, Serapis, and the bull Apis ; while the new 
and better alphabet, removing the readers' thoughts from the 
old superstitions, were found to be a valuable help to the 
spread of the new religion. 

(13) It was only on the ancient hierogljrphics thus falling 
into disuse that the Greeks of Mexandria, almost for the 
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f rst time, had tlie curiosity to study the principles on which 
they were written. Clemens Alexandrinus, who thought no 
branch of knowledge unworthy of his attention, g^^^ ^ 
gives a slight account of them, nearly agreeing 
with the results of our modem discoveries. He mentions the 
thi'ee kinds of writing ; first, the hieroglyphic (see Fig. 109) ; 
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secondly, the hieratic (see Fig. 110), which is nearly 
the same, bat written with a pen, and less ornamental than 
the carved figures ; and thirdly, the ^nstolograjphic, or 
common alphabetic writing, now usaally called the enchorial 
(see Fig. 111). He then divides the hieroglyphic into the 
alphabetic and the symbolic; and lastly, he divides the 
symbolic characters into the imitative, tiie figurative, and 
those formed like riddles. As instances of these last we may 
quote, for the first, the three zigzag lines, which by simple imi- 
tation mean *' Water ;" for the second, the oval, which means ^ a 
Name," because kings' names were written within ovals ; and 
for the third, a cup with three anvils, which mean ^ Lord of 
Battles," because " Cup " and '' Lord " have nearly the same 
sound NEB, and '^ Anvils " and *' Battles " have nearly the 
same sound, MESHE (see Fig. 112). 

(14) In this reign PantsBnus of Athens, a Stoic philo- 
sopher, held the first place among the Christians of 
^L ffisL Alexandria. He* is celebrated for uniting the study 
of heathen learning with a religious zeal which led 
him to preach Christianity in India, or rather Abyssinia. 
He introduced a taste for philosophy among the Chnstians ; 
and, though Athenagoras rather deserves that honour, he was 
called the founder of the catechetical school, which gave 
birth to the series of learned Christian writers that flourished 
in Alexandria for the next century. To have been a learned 
man and a Christian, and to have encouraged learning among 
the catechists in his schools, may seem deserving of no great 
praise. Was the religion of Jesus to spread ignorance and 
darkness over the world ? But we must remember that a 
new religion cannot be introduced without some danger that 
learning and science may get forbidden, together with the 
ancient superstitions which had been taught in the same 
schools ; we shall hereafter see that in the quarrels between 
pagans and Christians, and again between the several sects of 
Christians, learning was often reproached with being un- 
favourable to true religion ; and then it will be granted that 
it was no small merit to have founded a school in which 
learning and Christianity went hand in hand for nearly two 
centuries. Fantssnus has left no writings of his own, and is 
best known through his pupil or fellow-student Clemens. 
He is said to have brought with him to Alexandria, from the 
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Jewish Christiang that he met with on his travels, a copy 
of St. Matthew's Gospel in the orig'nal Hebrew, a Hierony- 
work now unfortunately lost, which if we possessed mua, CataL 
it would settle for us the disputed point, whether ^ ' 
or no it contained all that now bears that apostle's name in 
the Greek translation. 

(15) The learned, industrious, and pious Clemens, who, to 
distinguish him from Clemens of Borne, is usually called 
Clemens Alexandrinus, succeeded PantaBuus in the catechetical 
school, and was at the same time a voluminous writer. He 
was in his philosophy a Platonist, though sometimes called 
of the Eclectic school. He has left an Address to the 
Gentiles, a treatise on Christian behaviour called Fedagogus, 
and eight books of Stromata, or collections, which he wrote to 
describe the perfect Christian or Gnostic, to furnish the 
believer with a model for his imitation, and to save him from 
being led astray by the sects of Gnostics ^' fiEJsely so called." 
By his advice, and by the imitation of Christ, the Christian 
is to step forward from faith, through love, to knowledge ; 
from being a slave, he is to become a faithful servant and 
then a son ; he is to become at last a god walking in the 
flesh. In these writings Clemens pleads the cause of 
learning, both as a Christian and a scholar, saying that all 
science is sent from heaven as the true foundation of 
religion ; and he does not scruple to quote Plato for philo- 
sophical arguments, while quoting the New Testament for its 
religious truths. He points out to us the passage g^^^ ^ 
in Plato, which we could never otherwise have 

found, in which that philosopher was said to have taught the 
doctrine of the trinity. "When Plato says, All 
things are around the King of all, and all things ^^tyt^) 
are because of him, and he is the cause of all that is 
good; and the things which are second are around the 
second; and the things which are third are around the 
third ; I cannot but understand that the holy trinity was 
meant ; that the third was the Holy Spirit, and the second 
the Son, through whom all things were made according to 
the will of the Father." 

(16) But Clemens was not wholly free from the mysticism 
which was the chief mark of the Gnostic sect. He strom. vi. 
thought much of the sacred power of numbers. Abraham 
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had three hundred and eighteen servants when he rescued 
Lot, which when written in Greek nnmerals thns, iTh, 
formed the sacred sign for the name of Jesns. Ten 
was a perfect number, and is that of the commandments 
given to Moses. Seven was a glorious number, and there 
are seven Pleiades, seven planets, seven days in the week ; 
and the two fishes and five barley loaves, with which the 
multitude were miraculously fed, together make the number 
of years of plenty in Egypt under Joseph. Clemens also 
quotes several lines in praise of the seventh day, which he 
says were from Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus ; but here 
there is reason to believe that he was deceived by the pions 
fraud of Aristobulus, or some other zealous Jew, as no such 
lines are now to be found in the pagan poets. His judgment 
was not equal to his learning and piety ; and in his writings 
many an siiddition is made to the simple religion which Jesus 
taught and practised. 

(17) Diving the reign of Pbbtinax, which lasted only 
three months, we find no traces of his power in Egypt, 

2^ except the money which the Alexandrians coined in 

Numi his name. It seems to have been the duty of the 

-^gypt. prefect of the mint, as soon as he heard of an 

emperor's death, to lose no time in issuing coins in 

the name of his successor. It was one of the means to 

proclaim and secure the allegiance of the province for the 

new emperor. 

(18) During the reign of Commodus, Pescennius Niger 
s rtianu ^^ heea at the head of the legion that was em- 
Vit. Pescen- ploycd in Upper Egypt in stopping the inroads of 

""* their troublesome neighbours, who already some- 
times bore the name of Saracens. He was a hardy 
soldier, and strict in his discipline, while he shared the 
labours of the field and of the camp with the men under 
him. He would not allow them the use of wine ; and once, 
when the troops that guarded the frontier at Syene sent to 
ask for it, he bluntly answered, '^ You have got the Nile to 
drink, and cannot possibly want more.'' Once, when a cohort 
had been routed by the Saracens, the men complained that 
they could not fight without wine ; but he would not relax 
in his discipline ; " Those who have just now beaten you," 
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said. Niger, "drink notliing but water." He gained the love 
and thanks of the people of Upper Egypt by thus bridling 
the lawlessness of the troops ; and they gave him his statue 
cut in black basalt, in allusion to his name Niger. This 
statue was placed in his Eoman villa. 

(19) But on the death of Pertinax, when Septimius Severus 
declared himself emperor in Pannonia, NiGEjt, who was then 
in the province of Syria, did the same. Egypt and the 
Egyptian legions readily and heartily joined his party, 
which made it unnecessary for him to stay in that part of 
the empire ; so he marched upon Greece, Thrace, 

and Macedonia. But there, after a few months, he v^'g^^i.' 
was met by the army of his rival, who also sent a 
second army into Egypt ; and he was defeated and slain at 
Cyzicus in Mysia, after having been acknowledged as 
emperor in Egypt and Syria for perhaps a year and a few 
months. We find no Alexandrian coins of Niger, although 
we cannot allow a shorter space of time to his reign than 
one whole year, together with a few months of the pre- 
ceding and following years. Within that time Severus had 
to march upon Eome against his first rival Julian, to punish 
the praetorian guards, and then to conquer Niger. 

(20) After the deafch of his rival, when Sevebus was the 
undisputed master of the empire, and was no longer 
wanted in the other provinces, he found leisure to 

visit Egypt; and, Hke other active-minded travellers, he 
examined the pyramids of Memphis and the temples at 
Thebes, and laughed at the worship of Serapis and the 
jBgyptian animals. His visit to Alexandria was marked by 
many new laws. Now that the Greeks of that city, crushed 
beneath two centuries of foreign rule, had lost any remains 
of courage or of pride that could make them feared by their 
Boman master, he relaxed part of the strict policy of Augustus. 
He gave them a senate and a municipal form of government, a 
pii^ege that had hitherto been refused in distrust to that 
great city, though freely granted in other provinces j m lai 
where rebellion was less dreaded. He also orna- 
mented the city with a temple to Ehea, and with a public 
bath, which was named after himself the Bath of Severus. 

(21) The quick succession of three usurping emperors 
VOL. n. p 
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within three years of the murder of Commodus had left many 

PbUostra- cities marked with the guilt of rebollion, and some 

tu8, in viu eager to rush into it. Proclus, the Sophist, who had 

^ **^ a nrofitable school of rhetoric at Naucratis, his 

native city, round the place then too much unsettled by the 

political changes for hiis school to thrive there ; so he put his 

large property, of money, furniture, slaves, books, papyrus, 

and other merchandise, on board a ship, and removed to 

Athens, where a number of pupils flocked around him as 

before, each paying one hundred drachm£e, or about four 

pounds sterling, for as many lectures as he chose to attend. 

The city of Naucratis, which had given birth to AthensBus 

and Julius Pollux, henceforth ceased to be a seat of learning. 

(22) Severus made a law, says the pagan historian, forbid- 
spartianua, ding anybody, under a severe punishment, from be- 
vit. severL coming Jow or Christian. But he who gives the 

blow is likely to speak of it more lightly than he who smarts 
J,, . under it ; and we learn from the historian of the 
Eccu Hiat Church, that, in the tenth year of this reign, the 
lib. vi, Christians suffered a cruel persecution from their 
A.D. 204. gQygj.jjQpg and their fellow-citizens. ITie persecu- 
tion was general over the empire, and not confined to Egypt. 
There Christianity had caused no active disturbance to tiie 
government ; but the Alexandrian Christians suffered with 
the rest. Among others who then lost their lives for their 
religion was Leonides, the father of Origen. He left seven 
orphan children, of whom the eldest, that justly celebrated 
writer, was only sixteen years old, but was already deeply 
read in the Holy Scriptures, and in the great writers of Greece. 
As the property of Leonides was forfeited, his children were 
left in poverty ; but the young Origen was adopted by a 
wealthy lady, zealous for the new religion, by whose help he 
was enabled to continue his studies under Clemens. In order 
to read the Old Testament in the original, he made himself 
master of the Hebrew language, which was a study then 
very unusual among the Greeks, whether Jews or Christians. 

(23) In this persecution of the Church all public worship 
Tertuiiian. was forbidden to the Christians ; and Tertullian of 

Apoiog. xxiv. Qgj,|.]j3^gQ eloquently complains that while the 

emperor allowed the Egyptians to worship cows, goats, 
OP crocodiles, or indeed any animal they chose, he only 
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pnnished those that bowed down before the Creator and 
Governor of the world. Of course, at this time of Hierony- 
trouble the catechetical school was broken up and mus. Ca^ 
scattered, so that there was no public teaching of ^^^^' 
Christianity in Alexandria. But Origen ventured to do that 
privately which ^as forbidden to be done openly ; and, when 
the storm had blown over, Demetrius, the bishop, appointed 
him to that of&ce at the head of the school which he had 
already so bravely taken upon himself in the hour of danger. 
Origen could boast of several pupils who added their names 
to the noble list of martyrs who lost their lives for Christianity, 
among whom the best known was Plutarch, the brother of 
Heraclas. Origen afterwards removed for a time to Palestine, 
and fell under the displeasure of his own bishop for being 
there ordained a presbyter. 

(24) The charge of the catechetical school then fell to 
Heraclas, in whose hands it fully maintained its high' EuseWus. 
character ; and it was then that the custom began of >^ci. Hist 
foreign pupils coming to Alexandria to study •^•2^- 
Christianity. Among others Julius Africanus there studied 
under Heraclas. He was a native of Palestine, perhaps of 
Enmiaus ; and to gain further knowledge of Christianity he 
did not go to Galilee, where the Saviour himself had taught, 
nor to Antioch, where the apostles had been teaching, 
but he came to this seat of learning. Here he wrote his 
great work on chronology, to prove the antiquity of the true 
religion. In this he was chiefly guided by MaJietho*s history 
of Egypt. But his chronology is now for the most part lost, 
and known to us only in the pages of Eusebius and 
Syncellus ; and thus our knowledge of Manetho's history is 
now chiefly gained by finding AMcanus, who quoted him, 
himself quoted by those two writers. 

(25) In Egypt Severus seems to have dated the years 
of his reign &om the death of Niger, though he ^oega. 
had reigned in Eome since the deaths of Pertinax ^^^^xv 
and JuHan. His Egyptian coins are either copper, ^w^n 
or brass plated with a little silver ; and after a few Modaiiie'i 
reigns even those last traces of a silver coinage are *^«yp^ 
lost in this fdling country. In tracing the history of a 
word's meaning we often throw a light upon the customs of 
a nation. Thus, in Borne, gold was so far common that 
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avarice was called the love of gold ; while in Greece, where 

silver was the metal most in use, money was called argurion, 

Epiphanios, ^ *^® Game Way it is cnriously shown that silver 

Ue ponderi- was no longer nsed in Egypt, by our finding that 

the brass coin of one hundred and ten grains weight, 

as being the only piece of money seen in circulation, was 

named an argurion, 

(26) The latter years of the reign of Cabagalla were 
Herodia- Bpcnt in visiting the provinces of his wide empire; 

nus, lib. iv. and after he had passed through Thrace and Asia 
A.D. 211. ]y;inQj.^ Egypt had the misfortime to be honoured by 
a visit from its emperor. The satirical Alexandrians, who 
in the midst of their own follies and vices were always clever 
in lashing those of their rulers, had latterly been turning 
their unseemly jokes against Caracalla. They had laughed 
at his dressing like Achilles and Alexander the Great, while 
in bis person he was below the usual height ; and they had 
not forgotten his murder of his brother, and his talking of 
marrying his own mother. Some of these dangerous 
witticisms had reached his ears at Eome, and they were not 
forgotten. But Caracalla never showed his displeasure ; and 
as he passed through Antioch he gave out that he was going 
to visit the city founded by Alexander the Great, and to 
consult the oracle in the temple of Serapis. 

(27) The Alexandrians in their joy got ready the heca- 
tombs for his sacrifices ; and the emperor entered their city 
through rows of torches to the soimd of soft music, while the 
air was sweetened with costly scents, and the road scattered 
with flowers. After a few days he sacrificed in the temple of 
Serapis, and then visited the tomb of Alexander, where he 
took ofi^ his scarlet cloak, his rings, and his girdle covered 
with precious stones, and dutifully laid them on the 
sarcophagus of the hero. The Alexandrians were delighted 
with their visitor; and crowds flocked into the city to 
witness the daily and nishtly shows, little aware of the 
unforgiving maH^ that ^ iJkiiig in his mind. 

(28) The emperor then issued a decree that all the youihs 
of Alexandria of an age to enter the army should meet him 
in a plain on the outside of the city ; they had already a 
Macedonian and a Spartan phalanx, and he was going to 
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make an Alexandrian phalanx. Accordingly the plain was 
filled with thousands of young men, who were ranged in 
bodies according to their height, their age, and their fitness 
for bearing arms, while their friends and relations came in 
equal numbers to he witnesses of their honour. The emperor 
moved through their ranks, and was loudly greeted with their 
cheers, while the army which encircled the whole plain was 
gradually closing round the crowd and lessening the circle. 
When the ring was formed, Caracalla withdrew with his 
guards and gave the looked-for signal The soldiers then 
lowered their spears and charged on the unarmed crowd, of 
whom a part were butchered and part driven headlong into 
the ditches and canals ; and such was the slaughter that the 
waters of the Nile, which at midsummer are always red with 
the mud from the upper country, were said to have flowed 
coloured to the sea with the blood of the sufferers. Caracalla 
then returned to Antioch, congratulating himseK 0,^,^ 
on the revenge that he had taken on the Alexan- Cassias, 
drians for their jokes ; not however till he had con- ^ ' ^"^**' 
secrated in the temple of Serapis the sword with which he 
boasted that he had slain his brother Geta. 

(29) Caracalla further punished the Alexandrians by stop- 
ping the public games and the allowance of com to the 
citizens ; and, to lessen the danger of their rehelling, he had 
the fortifications carried between the rest of the city and the 
great palace-quarter the Bruchium, thus dividing ^exandria 
into two fortified cities, with towers on the walls between 
them. Hitherto under the Eomans, as under the Ptolemies, the 
Alexandrians had been the trusted favourites of their rulers, 
who made use of them to keep the Egyptians in bondage. But 
under Caracalla that policy was changed ; the Alexandrians 
were treated as enemies ; and we see for the first time Egyp- 
tians taking their seat in the Eoman senate, and the dioq 
Egyptian religion openly cultivated by the emperor, ^^^ 
who then built a temple in Eome to the goddess Isis. spartiaims. 

(30) On the murder of Caracalla, Maorinus, who was 
thought to be the author of his death, was acknow- J. Capitou- 
ledg^ as emperor; and though he only reigned ""^17 
for about two months, yet, as the Egyptian new 2oega! Kami 
year's day fell within that time, we find Alex- •'li^gypt 
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andrian coins for the first and second years of his reign. 

The Egyptians pretended that the death of Caracalla had 

been foretold by signs from heaven ; that a ball of fire had 

P{oQ fallen on the temple of Serapis, which destroyed 

cassiua, nothing but the sword with which Caracalla had 

lib. uxviu. gjj^jjj jjjg brother; and that an Egyptian named 

Serapion, who had been thrown into a lion's den for naming 
Macrinus as the fatore emperor, had escaped unhurt by the 
wild beasts. 

(31) MacrinuLS recalled from Alexandria Julian, the prefect 
of Egypt, and appointed to that post his friend Basilianus, 
with Marius Secundus, a senator, as second in command, who 
was the first senator that had ever held command in Egypt. 
He was himself at Antioch when Bassianus, a Syrian, pre- 
tending to be the son of Caracalla, offered himself to the 
legions as that emperor's successor. He is known, by the 
name of Elaoabalus. When the news reached Alexandria 
that the Syrian troops had joined the pretended Antoninus, 
the prefect Basilianus at once put to death the public couriers 
that brought the unwelcome tidings. But when, a few days 
afterwards, it was known that Macrinus had been defeated 
and kiQed, the doubts about his successor led to serious 
struggles between the troops and the Alexandrians. The 
Alexandrians could have had no love for a son of Cai*acalla ; 
Basilianus and Secundus had before declared against him ; 
but, on the other hand, the choice of the soldiers was guided 
by their brethren in Syria. The citizens flew to arms, and 
day after day was the battle fought in the streets of 
Alexandria between two parties, neither of whom was strong 
enough, even if successful, to have any weight in settling the 
fate of the Eoman empire. Marius Secundus lost his life in 
the struggle. The prefect Basilianus fied to Italy to escape 
from his own soldiers; and the province of Egypt then 
followed the example of the rest of the East in acknowledging 
the new emperor, 

Lampridiiis, (32) For fouT ycars Home was disgraced by the 

Vita Hello- sovereignty of Elagabalus, the pretended son of 

Zoega, Caracalla, and we find his coins each year in 

Kum.^g. Alexandria. He was succeeded by the young 

Alexander, whose amiable virtues however could not gain 
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for him the respect which he lost by the weakness of his 
government. The Alexandrians, always ready to Lampridioa, 
lampoon their rulers, laughed at his wish to be andrl!* 
thought a Roman ; they called him the Syrian, the a.j>. 222. 
bigh-priest, and the ruler of the synagogue. And well might 
they think slightly of his government when a pre- p^^ 
feet of Egypt owed his appointment to the emperor's Cassius, 
want of power to punish him. Epagathus hod ^ ' ^^ 
headed a mutiny of the praetorian guards in Borne, in which 
their general Ulpian was killed ; and Alexander, afraid to 
punish the murderers, made the ringleader of the rebels 
prefect of Egypt in order to send him out of the way ; so 
little did it l£en seem necessary to follow the cautious policy 
of Augustus, or to fear a rebellion in that province. But 
after a short time, when Epagathus had been forgotten by 
the Boman legion, he was removed to the government of 
Crete, and then at last punished with death. 

(33) Potamo, a teacher of philosophy in Alexandria, had 
formerly tried, though with very little success, to DjogeDee 
tmite the followers of Plato and Aristotle, by show- Laertius. 
ing how far the doctrines of those two philosophers **®™*"°*- 
agreed. But in this reign he was followed in his ^"*'**®' 
attempt by Ammonins Saccas, who became the founder of a 
new and most important school of philosophy, that of the 
Alexandrian Platonists. It is much to be regretted that we 
know so little of a man who was able to work so great a 
change in the philosophy of the pagan world, and who had 
BO great an influence on the opinions of the Christians. But 
he wrote nothing, and is only known to us through his pupils, 
in whose writings we trace the mind and system of the 
teacher. The most celebrated of these pupils were 
Plotinus, Herennius, and Origen, a pagan writer, v?t?p'iotioL 
together with Longinus, the great master of the 
^' sublime," who owns him his teacher in elegant literature. 
Ammonius was unequalled in the variety and depth of his 
knowledge, and was by his followers called heaven-taught. 
He aimed at putting an end to the triflings and 
quarrels of the philosophers by showing that all the v?t &>ph! 
great truths were the same in each system, and by 
pointing out where Plato and Aristotle agreed instead of where 
they differed; or rather by culling opinions out of both 
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schools of philosophy, and by gathering together the scattered 
limbs of Truth, whose lovely form had been hewn to pieces 
and thrown to the fonr winds like the mangled body of 
Osiris. 

(34) As a critic Ammonias walked in the very highest 
path, not counting syllables and marking faulty lines, like 
the followers of Aristarchus, but leading the pupils in his 
lecture- room to admire the beauties of the great authors, and 

firing them with the wish to rival them. He pointed 
SectfxUL ^^^ ^ them the passages in which Plato, to improve 

his style, had entered on a noble strife with Homer, 
and had tried in his prose to equal beauties of the poet which 
age after age had stamped with its approval. Of these 
lectures Longinus was a hearer, and to them we owe much of 
his golden treatise on the Sublime in writing, a treatise 
written to encourage authors in the aim after excellence, aud 
to instruct them in the art of taking pains. This work of 
Longinus is the noblest piece of literary criticism which 
came forth from the Museum. In it we find the Old 
Testament quoted for the firat time by a pagan writer ; it is 
quoted for its style only, but we may thence reasonably 
suppose that it was not unknown to his great master 
Ammonius, and may have been of use to him in his lectures 
on philosophy, as indeed the Jewish opinions seem to have 
coloured the writings of his followers. 

(35 ) Plotinus was bom at Lycopolis, and, after studying 

philosophy for many years, he entered the school 
vufptotini! ^^ Anmionius at the age of twenty-eight, where he 

studied for eleven years more. In the works of 
Plotinus we have the philosophy of the Greeks, freed from 
their mythology, taking up the form of a philosophical 
religion, a deism accompanied with a pure and high-toned 
morality, but clouded in all the darkness of metaphysics. 
Like the other Platonists, he enlarges on the doctrine of the 
trinity, though without using the word. He argues against 
the philosophy of the Gnostics, and points out that in calling 
the world evil, and the cause of evil, they were denying the 
goodness or power of the Creator, and lowering the model 
upon which their own characters were to be formed. He 
teaches that it is not enough for a man to have the virtues of 
society, or even to be without vices, but he must aim higher, 
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and take God for his model ; and that after all his pains he 
will still fall far short of his aim ; for though one man may 
be like another as a picture is like a picture, yet a good man 
can only be like God as a copy is like the original. 

(36) In the Greek mythology the gods were limited in 
their powers and knowledge ; they were liable to mistakes, 
to vicious passions, and to change of purpose. Like man- 
kind, whose concerns they rather meddled with than 
governed, they were themselves under the all-powerful laws 
of fate ; and they seemed to have been looked upon as agents 
or servants of a deity, while the deity himself was wanting. 
It was round this unfortunate framework that the pagans 
entwined their hopes and fears, their feelings of human 
weakness, of devotion, of duty, and of religion. By the 
philosophers indeed this had been wholly thrown aside as a 
fable ; but they had offered to the ignorant multitude no- 
thing in its place. Those who sneered at the baseless 
system of the many raised no fabric of their own. It re- 
mained for the Alexandrian Platonists, borrowing freely 
from the Egyptians, the Jews, and the Christians, to offer to 
their followers the beautiful philosophy of Plato in a form 
more nearly approaching what we could call a religion. 
The overwhelming feeling of our own weakness, and of the 
debt which we owe to some unseen power above us, was not 
confined to the Christians, though perhaps strongly called 
into being by the spread of their religion. It was this 
feeling that gave birth to the New Platonism of the Alex- 
andrians, which the pagans then raised up as a rival to the 
religion of the New Testament. The same spirit which led 
these Eclectic philosophers, in forming their own system, to 
make use of the doctrines of Aristotle as well as those of 
Plato, taught them to look also to Christianity for whatever 
would give a further strength to their philosophy. To swell 
the numbers of their forces, they counted among their allies 
many of the troops of the enemy. And in so doing they 
were followed imfortunately by the Christians, who, while 
they felt the strength of their own arguments and the 
superiority of their own philosophy, still, in order to help 
the approach of converts, and to lessen the distance which 
separated them from the philosophers, were willing to make 
large advances towards Platonism. 
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(37) But these pagan writers are hardly so well known as 
Origen, who on his return to Alexandria was the chief orna- 
ment of the Christian church. Origen was as well read in 
the poets and philosophers of Greece as in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures ; and he pleaded the cause of his religion 
as well by the purity, piety, and humility of his life, as by 

j^ Q^ the learning and ability of his writings. But he is 
tione. now called a heretic because in his work on Prayer 

^^' ' he writes against the custom of addressing prayers 
to Jesus. He has also been much blamed for arguing against 
the eternity of future punishments ; as when men had not 
yet thought of making their own punishments lead to the 
amendment of the criminal, they did not see that they 
wronged their heavenly Father by thinking that his punish- 
ments were meant for vengeance. He reduced into 

Levitv? * system the mystic method of interpreting the 
Scriptures which Philo and the Alexandrian Jews 
had used in their endeavour to make the Old Testament 
speak a meaning more agreeable to their philosophy. He 
said that every text has a threefold meaning, the historic, 
the moral, and the mystic, arising from the division of our 
powers into the bodily, the moral, and the intellectual ; and 
he of course attached the greatest value to that sense which 
is furthest removed from the simple meaning of the words. 
The Old Testament was still the principal sacred volume of 
the Christians. Had Origen, like modem Christians, given 
his chief attention to the New Testament, he would perhaps 
have felt no need of this mode of interpretation, nor a wish 
to make the ancient records speak a more modem meaning. 
His chief work is his answer to Celsus, who had written an 
attack upon Christianity. Origen, however, was misled by 
the examples of Clemens and Ammonius, and like them 
attempted to unite with Christianity many of the dreams of 
Alexandrian Platonism. Indeed it is from the rise of the 
school of Ammonius, and from this spread of Platonism 
amongst the Christians, that we must date the wide division 
between Judaism and Christianity, which became broader 
and broader, till by the decrees of the council of NicsBa it 
was made into a gulf that now seems scarcely passable. 

(38) Whoever makes an effort to be useful is soon called 
upon to make a second effort to bear the disappointment of 
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his want of succesd. Snch was the case with Origeu; 
and in the tenth year of this reign he withdrew e^^,,,^,, 
to Caasarea, on finding himself made uncomfort- Ecci. Hist, 
ahle at Alexandria by the displeasure of Demetrius ' "^ 
the bishop ; and he left the care of the Christian ^•^* ^^' 
school to Heraclas, who had been one of his pupils. Origen's 
opinions met with no blame in Csesarea, where Christianity 
was not yet so far removed from its early simplicity as in 
Egypt. The Christians of Syria and Palestine highly prized 
his teaching when it was no longer valued in Alexandria. 
He died at Tyre in the reign of Glallus. Many of his 
writings are addressed to his friend Ambrosius, at Hierony- 
whose persuasion they were written, and who had mus, Cat. 
been recalled by him from the heresy of the Mar- ^ 
cionites. Ambrosius was a deacon in the church and a rich 
man; he died before Origen, and was much blamed for 
having left nothing by will to his friend, who was then ixi 
old age and poverty. 

(39) On the death of Demetrius, Heraclas, who had just 
before succeeded Origen in the charge of the Chris- 
tian school, was chosen bishop of Alexandria ; and Anmaes. 
Christianity had by that time so far spread through 

the cities of Upper and Lower Egypt that he found it neces- 
sary to ordain twenty bishops under him, while three had 
been found enough by his predecessor. From his being the 
head of the bishops, who were, all styled fathers, Heraclas 
received the title of Fapa^ pope or grandfather, the title 
afterwards used by the bishops of Home. 

(40) Among the presbyters ordained by Heraclas was 
Ammoniud Saccas, the founder of the Platonic school ; but 
he afterwards forsook the religion of Jesus; and nierony- • 
we must not mistake him for a second Alexandrian mu8, Cat 
Christian of the name of Ammonius, who can hardly ^^^^' 
have been the same person as the former, for he never 
changed his religion, and was the author of the Evangelical 
Canons, a work afterwards continued by Eusebius of 
CaBsarea. 

(41) Among the pagans of Alexandria we may mention 
Herodian, the author of a history of Bome from the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius to his own times. It is written in an 
elegant style, and is more particularly valuable for a period 
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of history where we have so few historians to guide tts. 
He waB the son of Apollonins, an author who 
had written largely on rhetoric and grammar, 

particularly on the dialects, tones, and accents. 

(42) On the death of the Emperor Alexander, while Italy 

was torn to pieces by civil wars and by its generals' 

rival claims for the purple, the Alexandrians seem 

to have taken no part in the struggles, but to have acknow- 

2(,^^ ledged each emperor as soon as the news reached 

Numi them that he had taken the title. In one year we find 

^gypt. Alexandrian coins of Maximin, and his son Maxihus, 

^•^•23^. ^j^j^ those of the two Gordians, who for a few 

weeks reigned in Carthage, and in the next year we 

again have coins of Maximin and Maximus, with tibose of 

Balbinus and Pupienus, and of Gtobdiakus Pius. 

(48) The Persians, taking advantage of the weakness in 
the empire caused by these civil wars, had latterly 
Yi^pfou^ifi; been harassing the eastern frontier; and it soon 
became the duty of the young Gordian to march 
against them in person. Hitherto the Boman armies had 
usually been successful ; but unfortunately the Persians, or 
rather their Syrian and Arab allies, had latterly risen as 
much as the Eomans had fallen off in courage and warlike 
skill. The army of Gordian was routed, and the emperor 
himself slain, either by traitors or by the enemy. Hereafter 
we shall see the Eomans paying the just penalty for the 
example that they had set to the surrounding nations. 
They had taught them that conquest should be a people's 
chief aim, that the great use of strength was to crush a 
neighbour ; and it was not long before Egypt and the other 
eastern provinces suffered under the same treatment. So 
little had a defeat been expected that the philosopher 
Plotinus had left his studies in Alexandria to join the army, 
in hopes of gaining for himself an insight into the eastern 
philosophy that was so much talked of in Egypt. After 
the rout of the army he with difficulty escaped to Antioch, 
and thence he removed to Pome, where he taught the 
New Platonism to scholars of all nations, including Serapion 
the rhetorician, and Eustochius the physician, from Alex- 
andria. 
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C44) Philip, who is accused by the historians of being the 
author of Gordian's death, succeeded him on the capuoiinus, 
throne ; but he is only known in the history of vita Gordi- 
Egypt by his Alexandrian coins, which we find *" 
with the dates of each of the seven years of his ^^^ga, 
reign, and these seem to prove that for one year he Numi 
had been associated with Gordian in the purple. ^fuv^ 




A man and his wife worshipping the san above ; and their two 
suuIb worshipping it in the regions below. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THB BEIQNS OF DBOmS, OALLUS, YALEBIAN, GALLISNUB (bS- 
BBLLION), CLAUDIUS, AUBELIAN (bEBBLLION), TACITUS, 
PBOBUS (bEBELLION), CABUS, DIOCLETIAN (tHE GBEAT BE- 
BELLIOn), 6ALEKIUS, AND LICiNIUB. AJ). 249 323. 

(1) In the reign of Decius the Christians of Egypt were 
again harassed by the zeal with which the laws against their 
religion were put in force. The reason for the jealousy 
against them we may in part learn from the political state 
of the country. Christianity addresses itself to the poor, it 
overlooks the distinctions of rank, it raises the servant in his 
own eyes to a level with his richer master, and the bar- 
barian to an equality with the more educated 
UL 28! Greek. " Neither is there Jew nor Greek, neither 
is there slave nor freeman," says the ancient hymn, 
for with God there is no respect of persons. Such an opinion 
had been naturally welcome to the oppressed Egyptians. 
They were beginning to hold up their heads as free-bom 
men, to question Greek superiority, and to give trouble to a 
government based upon the traditional belief that all who 
were not Greeks or Romans were slaves. The Greeks, 
though tolerant of all religions, could not tolerate this. 
Christianity had to bear the blame of an increasing difficulty 
in governing the country ; and the Alexandrian Christiana, 
who taught these levelling opinions to the Egyptians, could 
only be looked upon as traitors against Greek supremacy. 
(2) The persecution began by their fellow-citizens in- 
Eusebius, forming against them ; but in the next year it was 
Ecci. HiBL followed up by the prefect ^milianus ; and several 
Christians were summoned before the magistrate 
j^'J ^j ' and put to death. Many fled for safety to the 
ap. Synoei- dcscrt and to Mount Sinai, where they fell into a 
^"™* danger of a different kind; they were taken 
A.D. 260. prisoners by the Saracens and carried away as 
slaves. Dionysius the bishop of Alexandria himself fled 
from the storm, and was then banished to the village of 
Cephro in the western desert, three days' journey from 
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Parsetoninm. But his flight was not without some scandal 
to the church, as there were not a few who thought that he 
was called upon by his rank at least to await, if not to court 
the pains of martyrdom. Indeed the persecution was less 
remarkable for the sufferings of the Christians than for the 
numbers who failed in their courage, and renounced Chris- 
tianity under the threats of the magistrate. Dionysius the 
bishop, who had shown no courage himself, was willing to 
pardon their weakness, and after fit proof of sorrow again to 
receive them as brethren. But his humanity offended the 
zeal of many whose distance from the danger had saved them 
from temptation ; and it was found necessary to summon a 
council at Bome to settle the dispute. In this assembly the 
moderate party prevailed ; and some who refused to receive 
back those who had once fallen away irom the faith were 
themselves turned out of the church. 

(3) Dionysius had succeeded Heraclas in the bishopric, 
having before succeeded him as head of the cate- nierony- 
chetical school. He was the author of several mus, cat. 
works, written in defence of the trinitarian opinions, ' ^^^" 
on the one hand against the Egyptian Gnostics, who said 
that there were eight, and even thirty persons in the God- 
head, and, on the other hand, against the Syrian bishop Paul 
of Samosata on the Euphrates, who said that Jesus was a 
man, and that the Word and Holy Spirit were not persons, 
but attributes of God. But while Dionysius was thus 
engaged in a controversy with such opposite opinions, Egypt 
and Libya were giving birth to a new view of the 
trinity. Sabellius bishop of Ptolemais near Cyrene Haretia^ii! 
was putting forth the opinion that the Father, Son, 

and Holy Spirit were only three names for the one God, and 
that the Creator of the world had himself appeared 
upon earth in the form of Jesus. Against this "^Suum^ 
opinion Dionysius again engaged in controversy, 
arguing against Sabellius that Jesus was not the Creator but the 
first of created beings. Thus, while Paul of Samosata said that 
Jesus was only a man, Sabellius said that he was the almighty 
Creator ; and though starting from such opposite points they 
met together in the belief of the strict unity of God. 

(4) The Christians were thus in each generation changing 
further and further from the simple truths which had been 
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preached to the fishermen on the Lake of Galilee ; sometimes 
leaning towards Greek polytheism and sometimes towards 
Eg3rptian mysticism. In proportion as the religion spread 
among the Egyptians, in the same degree it took a more 
Egyptian form. As in each qnarrel the most mysterious 
opinions were thought the most sacred, each generation 
added new mysteries to its religion ; and the progress was 
rapid, from a practical piety to a profession of opinions 
which they did not pretend to understand. 

(5) During the reigns of Gallus, of ^MiLitrs ^milianus, 

Zoega, and of Valerian, the Alexandrians coined money 

iejypt. ill t^^ name of each emperor as soon as the news 

A.D. 252. reached Egypt that he had made Italy acknowledge 

Chrwikon ^^ *^*^®* ^^^^^^^ *^^ ^^ ^^ reigned two years 
A.D. 254. <^d four months ; ^milianus, who rGl>elled in 
A. Victor. Fannonia, reigned three months; and Valerian 
reigned ahout six years. 

(6) Egypt, as a trading country, now suffered severely 
from the want of order and quiet government ; and in par- 
ticular since the reign of Alexander Severus it had been 
kept in a fever by rebellions, persecutions, and this unceasing 
change of rulers. Change brings the fear of change ; and 
this fear checks trade, t£jrows the labourer out of employ- 
ment, and leaves the poor of the cities without wages, and 

without food. Famine is always followed by dis- 
cSSL ease; and Egypt and Alexan^ were Tisited in 

the reign of Grallus by a dreadful plague, one of 
those scourges that force themselves on the notice of the 
historian. It was probably the same disease that in a less 
frightful form has been not uncommon in that country and in 

the lower parts of Syria. The physician Areteeus 
AcuU8^iiib!i.d^c^^s it under the name of ulcers on the tonsils. 

The unhappy sufferer was tortured at the same time 
with heat and cold. He breathed with pain ; and his breath 
was so putrid that he could not bear his own smell. The 
face became discoloured and ghastly. The acuteness of the 
fever made the thirst extreme ; and yet the wretched man 
was a&aid to drink, for fear of the pain occasioned by swal- 
lowing. If he ventured to put a draught of water into his 
mouth, it was immediately thrown out at the nostrils with 
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oonyulsiYe straggles. He was unable either to lie down or 
sit, but walked about in melancholy uneasiness, shunned by 
everybody, and he usually died in violent pain. It seems by 
the letters of Bishop Dionysius that in Alexandria the 
population had so much fallen off that the inhab- Eusebius 
itants between the ages of fourteen and eighty were Kwi. Hist, 
not more than those between forty and seventy had • ^ • ^^• 
been formerly, as appeared by old records then existing. 
The misery that the city had suffered may be measured by 
its lessened numbers. 

(7) During these latter years the eastern half of the empire 
was chiefly guarded by Odenathus of Palmyra, the brave and 
faithful ally of Eome, under whose wise rule his country for 
a short time held a rank among the great empires of the 
world, which it never could have gained but for an union of 
many favourable circumstances. The city and 

little state of Palmyra is situated in the desert u^^.^'i. 
of Syria, between Damascus and Babylon, one 
hundred and seventy-six Boman miles from the one and 
nearly twice as far from the other, and is remarkable for the 
richness of its soil and its pleasant streams, while surrounded 
on every side by vast plains of barren sands. Thus separated 
from the rest of the world, between the Eoman and the 
Parthian empires, it had long kept its freedom, while each of 
those great rival powers rather courted its friendship than 
aimed at conquering it. But, as the cause of Rome grew 
weaker, Odenathus wisely threw his weight into the lighter 
scale; and latterly, without aiming at conquest, he foimd 
himself almost the sovereign of those provinces of the 
Roman empire which were in danger of being overrun by 
the Persians. Valerian himself was conquered, ^ p^jj,^ 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Sapor, king of vit Gauie- 
Persia; and Gallienus his son, who was idling ^' 
away his life in disgraceful pleasures in the west, ^^' ^*°' 
wisely gave the title of emperor to Odenathus, and declared 
him his colleague on the throne. 

(8) No sooner was Valerian taken prisoner than every 
province of the Roman empire, feeling the sword Tt. PoIUo. 
powerless in the weak hands of Gallienus, declared ^^^nl^" 
its own general emperor; and when Macrianus, aj). 26o. 
who had been left in command in Syria, gathered together 
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the scattered forces of the eastern army, and made himself 
emperor of the East, the Egyptians owned him as their 
sovereign. As Macrianus fonid his age too great for the 
activity required of a rebel emperor, he made his two sons, 

2o^^ Macrianus junior and Quietus, his colleagues ; and 
Nuini we find their names on the coins of Alexandria 

'^^'* dated the first and second years of their reign. 
But Macrianus was defeated by Domitianus at the head of a 
part of the army of Aureolus, who had made himself emperor 
in lUyricum, and he lost his life, together with one of his 
sons, while the other soon afterwards met with the same fate 
from Odenathus. 

(9) After this, Egypt was governed for a short time in the 
name of Gallientts ; but the fickle Alexandrians soon made a 

Tr.Poiuo, rebel emperor for themselves. The Roman re- 

vit. ^mi- public, says the historian, was often in danger from 

the headstrong giddiness of the Alexandrians. Any 

civility forgotten, a place in the baths not yielded, a heap of 

rubbish, or even a pair of old shoes in the streets, was often 

enough to throw the state into the greatest danger, and 

^j^ 265 i^^^® i* necessary to call out the troops to put 

down the riots. Thus, one day one of the prefect*8 

slaves was beaten by the soldiers, for saying that his shoes 

were better than theirs. On this a riotous crowd gathered 

round the house of ^milianus to complain of the conduct 

of his soldiers. He was attacked with stones and such 

weapons as are usually within the reach of a mob. He had 

no choice but to call out the troops, who, when tliey had 

quieted the city and were intoxicated with their success, 

saluted him with the title of emperor; and hatred of 

Gallienus made the rest of the Egyptian army agree to their 

choice. 

(10) The new emperor called himself Alexander, and was 
even thought to deserve the name. He governed Egypt 
during his short reign with great vigour. He led his army 
through the Thebaid, and drove back the barbarians with a 
courage and activity which had latterly been xmcommon in 

Tr. Poiuo. ^^^ Egyptian army. Alexandria then sent no 

Vif. aai- tribute to Rome. " Well ! cannot we live without 

Egyptian linen ?" was the forced joke of Grallienus, 

when the Romans were in alarm at the loss of the usual 
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supply of com. But ^milianus was soon beaten by Theo- 
dotus, the general of Gallienus, who besieged him in the 
strong quarter of Alexandria called the Bruchium, and then 
took him prisoner and strangled him. 

(11) During this siege the ministers of Christianity were 
able to lessen some of the horrors of war by per- EiifleWnB. 
suading the besiegers to allow l^e useless mouths £cci- Hist 
to quit the blockaded fortress. Eusebius, after- ^* 
wards bishop of Laodicea, was without the trenches trying to 
lessen the cruelties of the siege ; and Anatolius, the Christian 
Peripatetic, was within the walls, endeavouring to persuade 
the rebels to surrender. Gallienus, in gratitude to ^^ p^u,^^ 
his general, would have granted him the honour of ViL Mmi- 
a proconsular triumph, to dazzle the eyes of the ^ 
Alexandrians ; but the policy of Augustus was not wholly 
forgotten, and the emperor was reminded by the priests 
that it was unlawful for the consular fasces to enter Alex- 
andria. 

(12) The late Emperor Valerian had begun his reign with 
mild treatment of the Christians ; but he was over-persuaded 
by the Alexandrians. He then allowed the power of the 
magistrate to be used, in order to check &e Christian 
religion. But in this weakness of the empire, Eusebius, 
Grallienus could no longer with safety allow the £cci. Hist. 
Christians to be persecuted for their religion. ^^' ^**' 
Both their numbers and their station made it dangerous to 
treat them as enemies ; and the emperor ordered all persecu- 
tion to be stopped. The imperial rescript for that purpose 
was even addressed to ^ Dionysius, Pinna, Demetrius, and 
the other bishops ;" it grants them full indulgence in the 
exercise of their religion, and by its very address almost 
acknowledges their rank in the state. By this edict of 
Gallienus the Christians were put on a better footing than at 
any time since their numbers brought them under the notice 
of the magistrate. 

(13) When the Bishop Dionysius returned to Alex- 
andria, he found the place sadly ruined by the late Engebius, 
siege. The middle of the city was a vast waste. £^ci. hisiI 
It was easier, he says, to go from one end of Egypt ^* ^^* 
to the other than to cross the main street which divided the 
Bruchium from the western end of Alexandria. The place 
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was still marked with all the horrors of last week's 
battle. Then, as usual, disease aud famine followed upon 
war. Not a house was without a funeral. Death was 
everywhere to be seen in its most ghastly form. Bodies 
were left unburied in the streets, to be eaten by the dogs. 
Men ran away from their sickening friends in fear. As the 
sun set they felt in doubt whether they should be alive to 
see it rise in the morning. Cowards hid their alarms in 
noisy amusements and laughter. Not a few in very despair 
rushed into riot and vice. But the Christians clung to one 
another in brotherly love ; they visited the sick ; they laid 
out and buried their dead ; and many of them thereby 
caught the disease themselves, and died as martyrs to the 
strength of their faith and love. 

(14) The short rebellions of Macrianus and Alexander 
2oega, .^milianus had made no break in the series of 
Nomi Alexandrian coins in the name of Gallienus. We 
^^^ have them for every year of his reign of sixteen 
years, from the death of .^milius ^milianus, when he was 
made emperor by his father Valerian. 

(16) Li these times of war and rebellion, the schools, 
whether Christian or pagan, fell off in scholars and in 
learning; but we may mention with honour Anatolius, 
whom we have just spoken of at the siege of the Bruchinm. 
He attempted to revive the Peripatetic school in Alexandria ; 
and, by taking the opinions of Aristotle as his base, and 
joining thereto such doctrines, Christian as well as x>ftgan, 
as he thought true, he wished to do for Aristotle what 
Ammonius and Plotinus had done so successfully for Plato. 
Anatolius was no doubt in part moved towards iJie study of 
Aristotle's colder philosophy by the zeal which the pagan 
school of Ammonius had shown towards the opinions of 
Plato. He was probably not very successful in his attempt ; 
but he was afterwards followed by others, and we shall 
hereafter see with regret that the Christians, leaving Plato 
Hierony- ^^ their enemies, confmed themselves to the study 
mu8, Cat. of Aristotle. Aiiatolius wrote largely on mathe- 
^ ^' matics and astronomy, and on the true time of Easter ; 
and some years afterwards he succeeded Eusebius of Alex- 
andria in the bishopric of Laodicea. We may also mention 
Pierius, another presbyter of the Alexandrian church, whose 
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learned and elegant writings gained Lim the name of 
the Younger Origen, and who, when Dionysius was o^J^JIpp"® 
made bishop of Alexandria, filled the professor's owiweii?" 
chair in the catechetical school, with credit to himself 
and usefally to the cause of religion. 

(16) At the same time Nepos, one of the Egyp- 
tian bishops, wrote his work against the Alle- Euggbius, 
gorists, who found a second and spiritual meaning Ecci. Hist. 
in the Scripture history, and in favour of the 
millennium, or the expected reign of Christ upon earth for 
the space of one thousand years ; in support of which . 
opinion he quoted the Book of Eevelation. Against this 
heresy Dionysius, as his superior bishop, wrote an epistle, in 
which he even denied the authority of the Book of Eeve- 
lation, and gave it as his opinion that it was not written by 
John the Apostle ; while many thought that -it was written 
by Cerinthus the Gnostic, who was known to have held the 
same view of the millennium. Dionysius died in the twelfth 
year of this reign, at a great age, having been too old to 
attend the synod of Antioch, where Paul of Samosata was 
condemned as a heretic. 

(1 7) About this time Porphyry was at the head of the school 
of Alexandrian Platonists, as the pupil of Plotinus g^.^j^ 
and the successor of Ammonius. But though the 

school and the philosophy took its name from the city of its • 
founder. Porphyry lived for some time in Eome, as the 
rebellions in Alexandria made it a very unfit place for a 
philosophical school. He was an admirer of the Eusebius, 
Egyptian philosophy ; and one of his works on the Praep. Evan, 
nature of demons, and about the true path to happi- 
ness, as taught in the Books of Thoth, was in tiie form of an 
epistle to Nectanebo, an Egyptian priest. He has left a 
treatise entitled. On the Cave of the Nymphs, and a second 
On Abstinence. His short history, or rather chronology, of ' 
the Ptolemies is of the greatest value, and its exactness is 
proved by several eclipses which have been recorded by the 
Alexandrian astronomers, and calculated by the help of 
modem science. To Porphyry we also owe some vaickenaer, 
of the notes on Homer, known under the name of ^ codice 
the Scholia, which seem to have been written while 
he was a student in the Museum at Alexandria, where it was 
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usual to exercise the pupils by questions on the great epic 
poet, and for them to give their answers to the professor in 
writing. 

(18) As long as Odenathus lived, the victories of the Pal- 

myrenes were always over the enemies of Borne ; but 
^ po]^°' on l^e assassination of himself and his son Herodes, 

though the armies of Palmyra were still led to 
battle with equal courage, its counsels were no longer guided 
with the same moderation. Zenobia, the widow of Odenathus, 
seized the command of the army for herself and her in£uit 
sons HerenniuB and Timolaus; and her masculine courage 
and stem virtues well qualified her for the bold task that she 
had undertaken. She threw off the friendship of Bome, 
and routed the armies which Ghdlienus sent against her; 
Aj> 268 '^^ claiming to be descended from Cleopatra, she 

marched upon Egypt to seize the throne of her 
ancestors, and to add that ^gdom to Syria and Asia Minor, 
which she already possessed. 

(19) It was in the last year of the reign of Gkdlienus 
Tr. PoUio. ^^^^ Zenobia, the queen of Palmyra, sent an army 
Vit! Qaiuiu. against Egypt. It was led by her general Zabda, 

ZoBimns, who was joined by an Egyptian named Timo- 

iib.i. genes; and, with seventy thousand Palmyrenes, 

Syrians, and other barbarians, they routed the Eoman army 

of fifty thousand Egyptians under Probatus. The 

unfortunate Boman general put an end to his own 

Zoega. life; but nevertheless the Palmyrenes were un- 

J^\ successful, and Egypt followed the example of 

Bome and took the oaths to Claudius. For three 

years the coins of Alexandria bear the name of that 

emperor. 

(20) On the death of Claudius, his brother Quintillus 
rr. Pbiuo. assumed the purple in Europe ; and though he only 
A.D.270. reigned for seventeen days the Alexandrian 

moneyers found time to engrave dies and to coin money in his 
name. 

(21) On the death of Claudius also, the Palmyrenes re- 
newed their attacks upon Egypt, and this second time wii^ 
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success. The whole kingdom acknowledged Zxnobia as 
their queen; and in the fourth and fifth years ^oega, 
of her reign in Palmyra we find her name on Momi 
the Alexandrian coins (see Fig. 113). The Greeks, -^^^^^ 
who had been masters of Egypt for six hundred years, ever 
since the time of Alexander the Great, either in their own name 
or in that of the Eoman emperors, were then for the first 
time governed by an Asiatic. Palmyra in the desert was 
then ornamented with the spoils of Egypt; and travellers 
yet admire the remains of eight large columns of red 
porphyry, each thirty feet high, which stood in front of the 
two gates to the great temple. They speak for themselves, 
and tell their own history. From their material and form 
and size we must suppose that these columns were quarried 
between Thebes and the Bed Sea, were cut into shape by 
Egyptian workmen under the guidance of Greek artists in 
the service of the Boman emperors ; and were thence carried 
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away by the Syrian queen to the oasis-city in the desert 
between Damascus and Babylon. 

(22) Zenobia was a handsome woman of a dark com- 
plexion, with an aquiline nose, quick piercing eyes, ^r. Poiiio 
and a masculine voice. She had the command- vilzeno^ 
ing qualities of Cleopatra, from whom her flatterers ^^ 
traced her descent, and she was without her vices. She 
could not speak so many languages as flattery had attributed 
to that fascinating queen ; but while Syriac was her native 
tongue, she was not ignorant of Latin, which she was carefiil 
to have taught to her children ; she carried on her govern- 
ment in Greek, and could speak Coptic with the Egyptians, 
whose history she had studied and written upon. In her 
dress and manners she joined the pomp of the Persian court 
to the self-denial and military virtues of a camp. With 
these qualities, followed by a success in arms which they 
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Beemed to deserve, the world could not help remarking, that 
while Gallienas was wasting his time with fiddlers and 
players, in idleness that would have disgraced a woman, 
Zenobia was governing her half of the empire like a man. 

(23) Zenobia made Antioch and Palmyra the capitals of 
her empire, and Egypt became for the time a province of 
Syria. Her religion like her language was Syriac. The 
name of her husband, Odenathus, means the Desire of the 
goddess Adoneth, and that of her son Yaballathus means the 
Desire of the goddess Baaleth. But as her troops were 
many of them Saracens or Arabs, a people nearly the same 
as the Blenunyes, who already formed part of the people of 
Upper Egypt, this conquest gave a new rank to that part of 
the population, and made them less quiet thereafter in their 
slavery to the Greeks of Alexandria. 

(24) But the sceptre of Eome had lately been grasped by 
the firmer hand of Aubelian, and the reign of Zenobia drew 

2o_^ to a close. Aurelian at first gi*ant'ed her the title 

Numi of his collei^ue in the empire, and we find Alex- 

'^'^'' andrian coins with her head on one side and his on 

pteciXta *^® other. But he lost no time in leading his 

viu Aure- forccs into Syria, and, after routing Zenobia's army 

^^'^ in one or two battles, he took her prisoner at 

Emessa. He then led her to Eome, where, after being made 

the ornament of his triumph, she was allowed to spend the 

rest of her days in quiet, having reigned for four years in 

Palmyra, though only for a few months in Egypt. 

(25) On the defeat of Zenobia it would seem that Egjrpt 
and Syria were still left under the government of one of her 

2j^ sons, with the title of colleague of Aurelian. The 

Numi Alexandrian coins are then dated in the first year 

^gypt. Qf Aurelian and the fourth of Vaballathus, or, 

according to the Greek translation of this name, of 

Athenodorus, who counted his years from the death of 

Odenathus (see Fig. 114). 

(26) The young Herodes, who had been killed with his 

father Odenathus, was not the son of Zenobia, but 

fn ^^ 111 ' 

vit! Herod', ^f a former wife, and Zenobia always acted towards 

him with the unkiudness tmfortunately too common 

in a stepmother. She had claimed the throne for her infant 
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sons Hereamos and Timolans ; and we are left in donbt hy 
the hiatorianB about YabalUllinB; VopiscuB, who Fi.vopi&- 
calls him the son of Zenobia, does not tell as who ca>, '"^''■ 
was his father. We know bnt little of liim beyond *°"' 
his coinB ; bnt from these we learn that, after reigning one 



yeat with Anrelian, he aimed at reigning alone, took the 
title of Angnetas, and dropped the name of Anrelian from 
his coins, 'iliig step was most likely the cause of 
his overthrow and death, which happened in the *-"■ "'■ 
same year. 

(27) On the oTerthrow of Zenobia's family, Egypt, which 
had tieen so froitful in tebels, sabmitted to the Emperor 
Anrelian, bnt it was only for a few months. The Greeks 
of Alexandria, now lessened in nnmbers, were fonnd to be no 
loi^r masters of the kingdom. Former rebelliona in Egypt 
had been caused by the two Boman legions and the Greek 
mercenaries sometimes claiming the right to appoint an 
emperor to the Boman world; but Zenobia's conqoest bad 
raised the B^yptian and Arab population in their own 
opinion, and toey were no longer willing to be governed by 
an Alexandrian or European master. They set up ^ ^ 
Ftrmua, a Byrian, a native of Seleticia, who took the nu. in vit. 
title of emperor ; and resting his power on that "^f '' 
part of the population that had been treated as 
slaves or barbarians for six hundred years, he aimed at the 
conquest of Alexandria. 

J 28) Firmns was a man of great size and bodily strength, 
of coarse, barbarian manners. He had gained great wealth 
by trading to India ; and had a paper trade so profitable 
that he used to boast that be ooold feed an army on papyrus 
and glue. His house was furnished with glass windows, 
a Inxnry then but little known, and the squares of glass were 
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fastened into the frames by means of bitumen. His chief 

strength was in the Arabs or Blemmyes of Upper Egypt, 

and in the Saracens who had lately been fighting against 

Vopificns. Eome under the standard of Zenobia. f^rmnB 

vit. Probi. fixed his government at Coptos and Ptolemais, and 

held all Upper £gypt ; bat he either never conquered 

2oe|{a Alexandria, or did not hold it for many months, 

Mumi as for every year that he reigned in the Thebaid 

^^^ we find Alexandrian coins bearing the name of 

Aurelian. Firmns was at last conquered by Aurelian in 

person, who took him prisoner, and had him tortured and 

then put to death. During these troubles Eome had been 

thrown into alarm at the thoughts of losing the usual 

supply of Egyptian com, as since the reign of Elaga- 

balus the Eoman granaries had never held more than was 

wanted for the year ; but Aurelian hastened to write word 

to the Eoman people that the country was again quiet, and 

that the yearly supplies which had been delayed by the 

wickedness of Firmus would soon arrive safe. Had Firmns 

raised the Eoman legions in rebellion, he would have been 

honoured with the title of a rebel emperor ; but, as his 

power rested on the Egyptians and Arabs, Aurelian only 

boasted that he had rid &e world of a robber. 

(29) Another rebel emperor about this time was Domitins 

Domitianus ; but we have no certain knowledge of the year 

in which he rebelled, nor, indeed, without the help of the 

coins, should we know in what province of the whole Eoman 

Zosimug ®°^P^ ^® ^^ assumed the purple. The historian 

lib. i. 49.' only tells us that in the reign of Aurelian the 

2^ general Domitianus was put to death, for aiming at 

Numi a change. We learn, however, from the coins, that 

-sigypt. jjg reigned for parts of a first and a second year in 

?™bnS Egypt ; but the subject of his reign is not without 

its difficulties, as we find Alexandrian coins of 

Domitianus with Latin inscriptions, and dated in the third 

year of his reign (see Fig. 115). The Latin language had 

not at this time been used on the coins of Alexandria ; and 

he could not have held Alexandria for any one whole year, 

as the series of Aurelian's coins is not broken. It is possible 

that the Latin coins of Domitianus may belong to a seoond 

and later usurper of the same name. 
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(30) Anrelian hod reigned in Borne from the death 
of Olaudins ; and, notwithstanding the four rebels ^oega. 
to whom we have given the title of sovereigns Nmni 
of Egypt, money was coined in Alexandria in hie i^^g 
name dnring each of those years. His coinage, Maisuia 
however, reminds ns of the troubled and fallen **""■ 
state of the oonntry; and &om this time forward copper, 
or rather brass, is the only metal need. 



(31) Anrelian left Probns in the command of the Egyptian 
army, and that gaierol's ^ah and activity found pi.vopi^ 
full employment in driving back the barbarians iminVit. 
nho prMsed upon the province on each of the three 

sides on which it was open to attack. Hie first battles 
were against the A&icans and Marmaridte, who were in arms 
on the side of Cyrene ; and he next took the field against the 
Pttlmyrenes and Saracens, who still claimed Egypt in the 
name of the family of Zenobia. He employed the leisure 
of his soldiers in many useful works ; in repairing bridges, 
temples, and porticoes, and more particularly in widening 
the trenches and keeping open the canals, and in such other 
works as were of nse in raiEing and forwarding the yearly 
supply of com to Home. Anrelian increased the amount 
of the Egyptian tribute, which was paid in glass, paper, linen, 
hemp, and com ; the latter he increased by one twelfth part, 
and he placed a lor^r uiunber of ships on the voyage to 
make the supply certain. 

(32) The Christians were well treated dnring this r^gn, 
and their patriarch Nero so far took courage as to Rnvchu 
build the church of St. Mary in Alesandria. This *™'* 
was probably the first church that was built in Egypt 
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for the pablic eeTvice of ChriBtianitj, whicli for two hnii- 
dred years had been preached in private rooms, and very 
often in seciet. The seirice was in Qreek. oa indeed it was 
in all parte of Egypt ; for it does not appear thai Christiaii 
prayers were publicly read in the Egyptian langnage before 
Saanaot, ^^ quarrel between the two chorches made the 
uo.n!i« Copts nnwilling to nee Greekprayers. TheLitni^ 
'*' there read was probably very nearly the same as 
that afterwards known as the Litoi^ of Bk liark. This is 
among the oldest of the Christian litiu^iee, and it shows its 
conntey by the prayer that the waters of the river may rise 
to their just measure, and that rain may be sent from heaven 
to the countries that need it. 

(33) We learn &om the historians that eight months were 

allowed to pass between the death of Aurelian and the choice 

of a successor ; and dnring this time the power rested In the 

hands of his widow. The sway of a woman was never openly 

Zifgt. i^knowledged in Bome, but the Alexandrians and 

N^i Egyptians were used to female tale, and from the 

^"^^ Alexandrian coins we learn that in Egypt the 

government was carried on in the name of the Empress 

Severina. The last coins of Aurelian bear the date of the 
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sixth year of his reign, and the coins of Severina are dated 

n. vopn. '° ^^ ^'^'^ *"'' seventh years (see Fig. 116). But 

cnttovii. after TioiTCS was chosen emperor by his coUeagpes 

of the Boman senate, and during his short reign 

^!^" of six months, his authority viras obeyed by tie 

Numi Egyptian legions under Probus, as is fully proved 

*■""■ by the Alexandrian coins bearing bis name, all dated 

in the first year of his reign. 
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(34) On the death of Tacitns his brother Florian hoped 
to succeed to the imperial power, and was acknow- « y ,^ 
lodged by the senate and troops of Eome. But ou. inTit. 
when the news reached Egypt, it was at once felt ^^^^ 
by the legions that Pkobus, both by his own personal ^'^' ^ *' 
qualities and by the high state of discipline of the army 
under his command, and by his success against the Egyptian 
rebels, had a better claim to the purple than any other 
general. At first the opinion ran round the camp in a 
whisper, and at last the army spoke the general wish aloud ; 
they snatched a purple cloak from a statue in one of the 
temples to throw over him, they placed him on an earthen 
mound as a tribunal, and against his will saluted him with 
the title of emperor. The choice of the Egyptian legions 
was soon approved of by Asia Minor, Syria, and Italy; 
Florian was put to death, and Frobus shortly afterwards 
marched into Graul and Germany, to quiet those provinces. 

(36) After a year or two, Probus was recalled into Egypt 
by hearing that the Blemmyes had risen in arms, and that 
Upper Egypt was again independent of the Eoman power. 
Not only Coptos, which had for centuries been an Arab city, 
but even Ftolemais, the Greek capital of the Thebaid, was 
now peopled by those barbarians, and they had to be recon- 
quered by Frobus as foreign cities, and kept in obedience by 
Koman garrisons ; and on his return to Bome he thought his 
victories over the Blemmyes of Upper Egypt not unworthy 
of a triumph. 

(36) By these unceasing wars, the Egyptian legions had 
lately been brought into a high state of discipline ; and con- 
fident in their strength, and in the success with which they 
had made their late general emperor of the Boman world, 
they now attempted to raise up a rival to him in the person 
of their present general Saturninus. Satuminus ^i vopts- 
had been made general of the eastern frontier by cus. in vit. 
Aorelian, who had given him strict orders never to ^"^ "^ • 
enter Egypt. *' The Egyptians," says the historian, meaning, 
however, the Alexandrians, '^are boastful, vain, spiteful, 
licentious, fond of change, clever in making songs and epi- 
grams against their rulers, and much given to soothsaying 
and augury." Aurelian well knew that the loyalty of a suc- 
cessful general was not to be trusted in Egypt, and during 
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his lifetime Satnminns never entered that province. Bnt 
after his death, when Probus was called away to the other 
parts of the empire, l^e government of Egypt was added to 
the other duties of Satnminus ; and no sooner was he seen 
there, at the head of an army that seemed strong enough to 
enforce his wishes, than the fickle Alexandrians saluted him 
with the title of emperor and Augustus. But Satuminus was 
a wise man, and shunned the dangerous honour; he had 
hitherto fought always for his country; he had saved the 
provinces of Spain, Gaul, and Africa from the enemy or £rom 
rebellion ; and he knew the value of his rank and character 
too well to fling it away for a bauble. To escape from 
further difficulties, he withdrew from Egypt, and moved his 
head-quarters into Palestine. But the treasonable cheers 
of the Alexandrians could neither be forgotten by himself 
nor by his troops ; he had withstood the calls of ambition, 
but he yielded at last to his fears ; he became a rebel for 
fear of Sing thought one, and he d^^lared himeelf emperor 
as the safest mode of escapmg punishment. But he was soon 
afterwards defeated and strangled, against the will of the for- 
giving Probus. 



(37) On the deal^ of Probus, the empire fell to Casus 
and his sons Numebianus and Cabintts, whose 
names are found on the Alexandrian coins, but 
whose short reigns have left no other trace in 
Egypt. At this time also we find upon the coins 
the name of Trajan's second Egyptian legion, 
which was at all times stationed in Egypt, and 
which, acting upon an authority usually granted 
to the legions in the provinces, coined money for their own 
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pay (see Fig. 117). The soldiers, by gaining this privilege 
of coining for themselves, were able to get iSieir wages paid 
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in good money, while the other payments by the govemmont 
were made in lighter coin. 

(38) The reign of Diooletian was one of sad suffering 
and trouble to the unhappy Egyptians; and in 

the fourth year the people of Upper Egypt rose in * * * 
open war against the Boman government, and gave ^^^* 
the title of emperor to Achilleus, their leader in the Eiuebii 
rebellion. Galerius, the Boman general, led an army ^^®"*^°- 
against the rebels, and marched through the whole of the 
Thebaid ; but though the Egyptians were routed whenever they 
were bold enough to meet the legions in battle, yet the re- 
bellion was not very easily crushed. The Bomans were scarcely 
obeyed beyond the spot on which their army was encamped. 
In the fourth year of the rebellion, Diocletian ^ ^92 
came to Eg3rpt, and the cities of Coptos and Busiris 
were besieged by the emperor in person, and wholly de- 
stroyed after a regular siege. 

(39) When Diocletian reached the southern limits of 
£gypt, he was able to judge of the difficulty, and 

indeed the uselessness, of trying to hold any part ^SS^. 
of Ethiopia ; and he found that the tribute levied 
there was less than the cost of the troops required to collect 
it. He therefore made a new treaty with the Nobatas, as the 
people between the first and second cataracts were now called. 
He gave up to them the whole of Lower Ethiopia, or the 
province ccJled Nubia. The valley for twelve schoeni, or 
seventy miles, above Syene, which bore the name of the 
Dodecaschoenos, had been held by Augustus and his suc- 
cessors, and this was now given up to the originaLinhabitants. 
Biodetian strengthened the fortifications on the isle of 
Elephantine, to guard what was thenceforth the uttermost 
point of defence, and agreed to pay to the NobatsB and 
Blemmyes a yearly sum of gold cm the latter promising no 
longer to harass Upper Egypt with their marauding inroads, 
and on the former promising to forbid the Blemmyes from 
doing so. What remains of the Boman wall built against 
the inroads of these troublesome neighbours runs along the 
edge of the cultivated land on the east side of the river for 
some distance to the north of the cataract. 

(40) But so much was the strength of the Greek party 
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lessened, and so deeply rooted among the Egyptians was their 

hatred of their rulers and the belief that they shonld then 

Eusebii ^ ^^^'^ *^ throw off the yoke, that soon after- 

Chrouicon. wards Alexandria declared in fayour of Achilletis, 

j.Maiaia. ^'^^ Diocletian was again called to Egypt to r^ain 

the capital. Such was the strength of the rebels 

that the city could not be taken without a regular siege. 

Diocletian surrounded it with a ditch and wall, j 

and turned aside the canals that supplied the 

Eutropius, citizens with water. After a tedious 

ub.ix. ' siege of eight months, Alexandria was 

A.D. 297. at last taken by storm, and Achilleus 

j.Maiaia. ^^ ^^^ ^^ death. A large part of the 
city was burnt at the storming, nor would the 
punishment of the citizens have there ended, but 
for Diocletian's humane interpretation of an ac- 
cident. The horse on which he sat stumbled as 
he entered the city with his troops, and he had 
the humanity to imderstand it as a command 
from heaven that he should stop the pillage of the 
city ; and the citizens in gratitude erected near 
the spot a bronze statue of the horse to which 
they owed so much. This statue, whether of the 
horse, or of the emperor on horseback, as we may 
rather suppose it to have been, has long since 
been lost, but we cannot be mistaken in the place 
where it stood. The lofty column in the centre 
of the temple of Serapis, now well known by the 
name of Pompey's pillar, once held a statue on 
tho top, and on the base it still bears 

^bebS^ the inscription of the grateful citizens, " To the 
most honoured emperor, the saviour of Alexandria, 
the unconquerable Diocletian " (see Fig. 118). 

(41) This rebellion had lasted more than nine years, and 
the Egyptians seemed never in want of money for the pnrposes 
of the war. Diocletian was struck with their riches, 
and he ordered a careful search to be made through 
Egypt for all writings on alchemy, an art which the 
Egyptians studied together with magic and astrology. These 
books he ordered to be burnt, under a belief that they were 
the great sources of the wealth by which his own power had 
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been resisted. Want and misery no doubt caused this 
rebellion, but the rebellion certainly caused further want and 
misery. The navigation of the Nile was stopped, the canals 
were no longer kept clear, the fields were badly tilled, trade 
and manufactures were ruined. Since the rebellions against 
the Persians, Egypt had never suffered so much. It had 
been sadly changed by the troubles of the last sixty years, 
daring which it had been six times in arms against Eome ; 
and when the great rebellion was put down by Diocletian, 
it was no longer the same country that it had been under 
the Antonines. The &ame-work of society had been shaken, 
the Greeks had lessened in numbers, and still more in 
weight. The fall of the Ptolemies, and the conquest by 
Eome, did not make so great a change. The bright days of 
Egypt as a Greek kingdom began with the building of Alex- 
andria, and ended with the rebellions against Gallienus, 
Aiirelian, and Diocletian. The native Egyptians, both Copts 
and Arabs, now rise into notice, but only because Greek 
civilisation sinks around them. And soon the upper classes 
among the Copts, to avoid the duty of maintaining a fiEimily 
of children in such troubled times, rush by thousands into 
monasteries and convents, and further lessen the population 
by their religious vows of celibacy. 

(42) Diocletian perhaps did not think it wise to inquire 
how &r the Alexandrian Greeks, the favoured procopius, 
citizens, had joined their Egyptian townsmen in Arcan-cap. 
the rebellion. They must have encouraged if not ^** 
headed the revolt ; they had certainly deserved punishment, 
but the emperor even made an addition to the yearly supply 
of com which was granted to them, together with the citizens 
of Eome, out of the Egyptian land-tax, and he allowed them 
to divide it among themselves. This was the bribe paid by 
the government to the Alexandrians for their help against 
the Eg3rptians ; after the Alexandrians had joined the rebels, 
Diocletian, instead of punishing their disobedience raised the 
bribe for the future. With this privilege of a supply of food 
oflfered to every citizen who was poor enough to claim it, the 
citizens were the least industrious of all the inhabitants of 
the place. The poorer Alexandrians formed a riotous mob, 
proud of their superiority over the Egyptians and Jews, who 
were not entitled to carry arms. They were ready on every 
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occasion to laugh at their rulers, and to meet in public 
assembly in the theatre to express their blame, without 
possessing any of those habits which form sober and virtuous 
citizens. As they were not dependent on trade, they had 
nothing to lose by a riot ; they had the privileges of an upper 
class without their motives to guard tlie peace of the city. 
They increased all the evils which neces»urily arise out of 
the overgrown size of a capital, without adding anything 
to the stock of industry and intelligence. 

(43) In the twelfth year of the reign, that in which 
Alexandria rebelled and the siege was begun, the Egyptian 
coinage for the most part ceased. Henceforth, though money 
was often coined in Alexandria, as in eveiy other great city 
of the empire, the inscriptions were usually in Latin, and 
the designs the same as those on the coins of Bome. In 
taking leave of this long and valuable series of coins with 
dates, which has been our guide in the chronology of these 
reigns, we must not forget to acknowledge how much we owe 
to the labours of the learned Zoega. In his Numi Mgyj^ 
Imperatorii, the mere descriptions, almost without a remark, 
speak the very words of history. 

(44) The reign of Diocletian is chiefly remarkable for the 
Eusebius ^^^ ^^^ which was then made against the Christians, 
Ecci. Hist, and for the cruel severity with which it was put 

ub. viii ij^ijQ force. The issuing of this fearful edict, which 
^^ ' was to root out Christianity from the world, took 
place in the twentieth year of the reign, according to the 
Alexandrians, or in the nineteenth year after the emperor's 
first installation as consul, as years were reckoned in the 
other parts of the empire. The churches, which since the 
reign of Gallienus had been everywhere rising, were ordered 
to be destroyed and the Bibles to be burnt, while banish- 
ment, slavery, and death were the punishments threateueu 
against those who obstinately clung to their religion. In no 
province of the empire was the persecution more severe than 
in Egypt ; and many Christians fled to Syria, where the law, 
though the same, was more mildly carried into execution. 
But the Christians were too numerous to fly and too few to 
resist. The ecclesiastical writers present us with a sad tale 
of tortures and of death borne by those who nobly refused to 
renounce their faith, — a tale which is only made less sad by 
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the doubt how far the writers' feelings may have misled their 
judgment, and made them overstate the numbers. 

(45) But we may safely rely upon the account which 
EusebiuB gives us of what he himself saw in Egypt. Many 
were put to death on the same day, some beheaded, and some 
burnt. The executioners were tired, and the hearts of the 
pagan judges melted, by the unflinching firmness of the 
Christians. Many who were eminent for wealth, rank, and 
learning, chose to lay down their lives rather than throw 
a few grains of corn upon the altar, or comply with any 
ceremony that was required of them as a religious test. The 
judges begged them to think of their wives and children, and 
pointed out that they were the cause of their own death ; 
but tho Christians were usually firm, and were beheaded 
for the refusal to take the test. Among the most celebrated 
of the Egyptian martyrs were Peter bishop of Alexandria, 
with Faustus, Dius, and Ammonius, presbyters under him ; 
the learned Phileas bishop of Thmuis, Hesychius the editor 
of the Septuagint, and the bishops Pachomius and Theodorus ; 
though the pagans must have been still more surprised at 
Philoromus, the receiver-general of the taxes at Alexandria. 
This man, after the prefect of Egypt and the general of the 
troops, was perhaps the highest Eoman of&cer in the province. 
He sat in public as a judge in Alexandria, surrounded by a 
guard of soldiers, daily deciding all causes relating to the 
taxes of Egypt. He was accused of no crime but that of 
being a Christian, which he was earnestly entreated to deny, 
and was at liberty indirectly to disprove by joining in some 
pagan sacrifice. The bishops of Alexandria and Thmuis may 
have been strengthened under their trials by their rank in the 
church, by having themselves urged others to do their duty 
in the same case, but the receiver-general of the taxes could 
have had nothing to encourage him but the strength of his 
faith and a noble scorn of falsehood ; he was reproached or 
ridiculed by all around him, but he refused to deny his 
religion, and was beheaded as a common criminal. 

(46) In many cases the Christians even willingly and un- 
necessarily brought death and torture upon them- EoseWus, 
selves. When the pagan judge in Alexandria was Martyr. pL- 
reproaching some Christians who were brought be- '"'• "'* "• 
fore him with'their folly, obstinacy, and treason, iEldisius, who 
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stood by, came np and struck him as be sat upon the judg- 
ment-seat surrounded by bis guards, and rudely reproach^ 
bim witb bis cruelty. Conduct such as tbat would be over- 
looked in no court of justice, and we cannot be surprised that 
iEdisius should have been punished severely for such an insult 
to the magistrate ; be was put to death with torture, and his 
body was thrown into the sea. 

(47) The ready ministers of this cruel persecution were 
Epiphanias, Culcianus the prefect of the Thebaid, and Hierocles 

Haeres. the prefect of Alexandria. The latter was peculiarly 
well chosen for the task ; he added the zeal of the 
theologian to the ready obedience of the soldier. He had 
written against the Christians a work named Philcdethes (the 
lover of truth), which we now know only in the answer by 
Eusebius of CsBsarea. In this he denounced the apostles as 
impostors, and the Christian miracles as trifling ; and, com- 
paring them with the pretended miracles of Apollonius of 
Tyana, he pronounced the latter more numerous, more 
important, and better authenticated by Maximus and Damis 
the philosophers than the former by tibe evangelists ; and he 
ridiculed the Christians for calling Jesus a god, while the 
pagans did not raise Apollonius higher than a man beloved 
by the gods. 

(48) This persecution imder Diocletian was one of the 
most severe that the Christians ever underwent £rom the 
Eomans. It did not, however, wholly stop the religious 
services, nor break up the regular government of the church. 

phiHppns ^^ *^® catechetical school, Pierius, whom we have 
Sidetes, ap. before sx)oken of as a man of learning, was succeeded 
Dodweii. i^y Theognostus and then by Serapion, whose name 
reminds us that the Egyptian party was gaining weight in 
the Alexandrian church. It can hardly have been for his 
superior learning, it may have been because his opinions were 
becoming more popular than those of the Greeks, that a pro- 
fessor with an Egyptian name was placed at the head of the 
catechetical school. Serapion was succeeded by Peter, who 
afterwards gained the bishopric of Alexandria and a miuiyr's 
crown. But these men were little known beyond their 
Eutychii Iccture-room. In the twentieth year of the reign, 
Annaies. qq ^^^q death of Peter the bishop of Alexandria, 
who lost his life as a martyr, the presbyters of the 
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church met to choose a successor. Among their number was 
Arins, whose name afterwards became so famous in eccle- 
siastical history, and who had already, even before he was 
ordained a priest, offended many by the bold manner in 
which he stated his religious opinions. Not content with 
arguing reverently that Jesus was not a god but a 
created being, he had published a work, which he uS™!?* 
named *' Thalia,'' containing songs written in ridicule 
of the so-called orthodox opinions. These he treated with 
so little respect that his volume of theology was thought to 
be as profane as the licentious writings of Sotades. Upon 
Arius, however, if we may believe a partial phHogtor- 
historian, the majority of votes fell in the choice of giua, eocl 
a patriarch of Alexandria, and had he not himself ^^' '* 
modestly given way to the more ambitious Alexander, he 
might perhaps have been saved from the treatment which he 
afterwards suffered from his rival. 

(49) When Diocletian and his colleague Valerius Maxi- 
mian resigned the purple, Egypt with the rest a.d. 306. 
of the East was given to Galebius, who had also as Caesar 
been named Maximian on his Egyptian coins, while Lactantius, 
Constantius Chlorus ruled the West. Gralerius ^ mort. * 
granted some slight indulgence to the Christians, p^^^^** 
without wholly stopping the persecution. But all 

favour was again withdrawn from them by his successor 
Maximin, who had indeed misgoverned Egypt for some 
years, imder the title of Caesar, before the rank of Augustus 
was granted to him. He encouraged private informers, he 
set townsman against townsman ; and, as the wishes of the 
emperor are quickly imderstood by all under him, those who 
wished for his favour courted it by giving him an excuse 
for his cruelties. The cities sent up petitions to him, 
begging that the Christians might not be allowed to have 
churches within their walls. The history of these reigns 
indeed is little more than the history of tha per- - ^^,^1. 
secutions ; and when the Alexandrian astronomers, rbaragioB, 
dropping the era of Augustus, began to date ftom ^ 
the first year of Diocletian, t^ie Christian writers called it 
the era of Martyrs. 

(50) It can be no matter of surprise to us that, in a perse- 
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cution which threatened all classes of society, there should 
Epiphaniua, ^^® ^®®^ many who, when they were accused of 
Haeres. being Christians, wanted the courage to undergo the 
^*^'*** pains of martyrdom, and escaped the punishment by 
joining in a pagan sacrifice. When the storm was blown 
over, these men asked to be again received into the chmch, 
and their conduct gave rise to the very same quarrel 
that had divided the Christians in the reign of Decius. 
Meletius, a bishop of the Thebaid, was at the head of the 
party who would make no allowance for the weakness of 
their brethren, and who refused to grant to the repentant 
the forgiveness that they asked for. He had himself borne 
the same trials without bending, he had been sent as a 
criminal to work in the Egyptian mines, and had returned 
to Alexandria from his banishment, proud of his sufferings 
and furious against those who had escaped through cowardice. 
But the larger part of the bishops were of a more forgiving 
nature, they could not all boast of the same constancy, and 
the repentant Christians were readmitted into communion 
with the faithful, while the followers of Meletius were 
branded with the name of heretics. 

(51) In Alexandria, Meletius soon found another and, as it 
proved, a more memorable occasion for the display of his 
zeaL He has the unenviable honour of being the author of 
the great Arian quarrel, by accusing of heresy Arius, at that 
time a presbyter of the church of Baucala, near Alexandria, 
and by calling upon Alexander, the bishop, to inquire into 
his belief, and to condemn it if found unsound. Arius 
frankly and openly acknowledged his opinions ; he thought 
Jesus a created being, and would speak of him in no higher 
terms than those used in the New Testament and Apostles' 
Creed, and defended his opinions by an appeal to the Scrip- 
tures. But he soon found that his defence was thought weak, 
and without waiting to be condemned he withdrew before the 
storm to Palestine, where he remained till summoned before 
the council of Nicasa in the coming reign. 

(52) It was during these reigns of trouble, about which 
history is sadly silent, when Greek learning was sinking, and 
after the country had been for. a year or two in the power of 
the Syrians, that the worship of Mithra was brought into 
Alexandria, where superstitious ceremonies and philosophical 
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snbtletieB were equally welcoma Mithra waa the Pergiaii 
god of the sun ; and in the system of two gods, one sucnm. 
good and the other wicked, he was the god of ^■.P''*' 
goodness. The chief symbol in his worship was the somme^ 
figure of a young hero in Phrygian cap and trousers, '"^ '■ '■ 
monnted on a aui]{ing bull, and stabbing it in aaoriflce to the 
god (see Fig. 119). In a deserted part of Alexandria, called 
the Mithrium, hie rites were celebrated among ruins and 
rnbbish ; and his ignorant foUowers were aa ignoranUy and 
wickedly accused of there slaying their fellow-citizens on his 
altars. Such are too often the accusations which the strong 
bring against the weak. 



(53) It was about the same time that the eastern doctrine 
of Manicheiam was said to have been brought 
into Egypt by Fapns, aud Thomas or Hermas, L^UpoL 
disciples of the Persian Manes, who has given his 
name to his opinions. Little, however, is known of any of 
these men ; for though their doctrines were widely Epi|,ii„,„_ 
spread, yet they scarcely made a sect. Indeed the uivereui 
history of Manicheism is not so mach the history 
of a sect as of an opinion. Manichoism was a Persian form 
of Gnosticism, and its most important doctrine was, that 
the world was created and governed by two principles, one 
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good and the other evil, bnt equally eternal and self-existent. 
One was mind and the oilier matter, one causing the 
happiness and the other the misery of mankind, one living 
in Ught and the other in darkness. This opinion had its 
rise in the difficulty of explaining the origin of sin, and of 
understanding how a merciful Creator could allow the 
existence of evil. The ignorant in all ages of Christianity 
seem to have held nearly the same opinion in one form or 
other, thinking that sin has arisen either from a wicked 

being or from the wickedness of the flesh itself. 
dL^^t. ^^^ Jews alone proclaimed that God created good 

and God created evil. Bnt we know of few writers 
who have ever owned themselves Manicheans, though many 
have been reproached as such ; their doctrine is now known 
only in the works written against it. Of all heresies among 
the Christians this is the one most denounced by the eccle- 
siastical writers, and most severely threatened by the laws 
when the lawmi^ers became Christian ; and of all the accu- 
sations of the angry controversialists this was the most 
reproachful. Wo might almost think that the numerous 
fathers who have written against the Manicheans must have 
had an easy victory, when the enemy never appeared in the 
field, when their writings were scarcely answered, or their 
arguments denied ; but perhaps a juster view would lead us 
to remark, how much the writers, as well as the readers, 
must have felt the difficulty of accounting for the origin of 
sin, since men have run into such wild opinions to explain it. 
(54) Another heresy, which for a time made even as 
Epiphanios. ^^^^ noise as the last, was that of Hieracas of Leon- 
Haeres. ' topolis. Evcu in Egypt, where for two thousand 

years it had been the custom to make the bodies of 
the dead into mummies, to embalm them against the day of 
resurrection, a custom which had been ususJly practised by 
the Christians, this native Egyptian ventured to teach that 
nothing but the soul would rise from the dead, and that we 
must look forward to only a spiritual resurrection. Hieracas 
was a man of some learning, and, much to the vexation of 
those who opposed his arguments, he could repeat nearly the 
whole Bible by heart. He wrote chiefly in Coptic, though 
he was not ignorant of Greek ; and he died at a great age, 
leaving works in both languages. 
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(56) The Bishop Hesychins, the martyr in the late per- 
secution, was one of the learned men of the time. ^^^^ 
He had published a new edition of the Septuagint mus!^' 
Old Testament, and also of the New Testament. ^^^^ 
This edition was valued and chiefly used in 
Egypt, while that by Lucianus, who sufiEered in the same 
persecution, was read in Asia Minor from Constantinople to 
Antioch, and the older edition by Origen remained in use in 
Palestine. But such was the credit of Alexandria, as the 
chief seat of Christian learning and of the true faith, that 
distant churches sent there for copies of the Scriptures, 
foreign translations were mostiy made from Alexandrian 
copies, and the greater number of Christians even now read 
the Bible according to the edition by Hesychius. We must, 
however, fear that these editors were by no means judicious 
in their labours. From the .text itseK we can learn that the 
early copiers, of the Bible thought those manuscripts most 
valuable which were most full. Many a gloss and marginal 
note got written into the text, as in Psalm xiv., where 
several lines are added to make it agree with chapter iii. of 
Paul's Epistle to the Bomans. Their devotional feelings 
blinded their critical judgment ; and they never ventured to 
put aside a modem addition as spurious. This mistaken 
view of their duty had of old guided the Hebrew copiers in 
Jerusalem ; and though in Alexandria a juster criticism had 
been applied to the copies of Homer, it was not thought 
proper to use the same good sense when making copies of 
the Bible. So strong was the habit of grafting the additions 
into the text, that the Greek translation became more 
copious than the Hebrew original, as the Latin soon after- 
wards became more copious than the Greek. 

(56) It was about this time, at least after Theodotion's 
translation of Daniel had received the sanction of the Alex- 
andrian church, and when the teachers of Christianity found 
willing hearers in every city of Egypt, that the Bible was 
translated intt the language of the country. We have now 
parts of three Coptic versions, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, 
and the Bashmuric ; though the last two are hardly original 
versions, but rather adaptations of the Memphitic version to 
the dialect of the Thebaid and of the Bashmour province in 
the east of the Delta. They are translated closely, and 
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nearly word by word from the Greek ; and, being meant for 
a people among whom that language had been spoken for 
centuries, about one word in five is Greek. The Thebaic 
and Bashmurio may have been translated from the edition 
by Hesychius ; but the Coptic version seems older, and its 
value to the biblical critic is very great, as it helps us, with 
the quotations in Origen and Clemens, to distinguish the 
edition of the saCred text which was then used in Alexandria, 
and is shown in the celebrated Vatican manuscript, from the 
later editions used afterwards in Constantinople and Italy, 
when Christian literature flourished in those countries. 

(57) The Emperor Maximin died at Tarsus after being 
defeated by Lioinitts, who like himself had been zoBimns, 
raised to the rank of Augustus by Gfilerius, and to ^- »• 
whom the empire of Egypt and the East then fell, ^' ^^^ 
while Constantino, the son of Constantius, governed Italy 
and the West. Licinius held his empire for ten years 
against the growing strength of his colleague and rival ; but 
the ambition of Constantino increased with his power, and 
Licinius was at last forced to gather together his army in 
Thrace, to defend himseK £rom an attack. His forces con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, fifteen thousand 
horse, and three hundred and fifty triremes, of which Egypt 
furnished eighty. He was defeated near Adrianople; and 
then, upon a promise that his life should be spared, he 
surrendered to Constantino at Nicomedia. But the promise 
was forgotten and Licinius hanged, and the Boman world 
was once more governed by a single emperor. 




Honu-Ra as the vault of heaven. 
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CHAPTEE XVni. 

THE REIGNS OP CONSTANTINE, OONSTANTIUB, JULIAN, JOVIAN, 

AND YALENS. A.D. 323 — 378. 

(1) The reign of Constantinb is remarkable for the 
change which was then wrought in the religion and ^ j, 323^ 
philosophy of the empire by the emperor's em- EuaeWus, 
bracing the Christian faith. The Christians were ^tci. Hist, 
at once released from every punishment and dis- ' ^ 
ability on account of their religion, which was then more 
than tolerated ; they were put upon a nearly equal footing 
with the pagans, and every minister of the church was 
released from the burden of civil and military duties. 
Whether the emperor's conversion arose from education, 
from conviction, or from state policy, we have no means of 
knowing ; but Christianity did not reach the throne before it 
was the religion of a most important class of his subjects. 
It had flourished under the frowns of power, and it was now 
to be corrupted by its smiles. The ignorant, the thoughtless, 
and the selfish of all classes, who take their religion from 
their rulers, began to declare themselves Christians; the 
rites of the pagans then passed into the church, and their 
subtleties into her creed ; and the Egyptian Christians soon 
found themselves numerous enough to call the Greek 
Christians heretics, as the Greek Christians had already 
called the Jewish. 

(2) The Greeks of Alexandria had formed rather a school 
of philosophy than a religious sect. Before Alexander's 
conquest the Greek settlers at Naucratis had thought it 
necessary to have their own temples and sacrifices; but 
since the building of Alexandria they had been smitten with 
the love of Eastern mysticism, and content to worship in the 
temples of Serapis and Mithra, and to receive instruction 
from the Egyptian priests. They had supported the 
religion of the conquered Egyptians without wholly be- 
lieving it ; and had ^laken by their ridicule the respect for 
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the very ceremonies which they upheld by law. Polytheism 

among the Greeks had been further shaken by the Platonists ; 

and Christianity spread in abont equal proportions among 

the Greeks and the Egyptians. Before the conversion of 

Constantino the Egyptian church had already spread into 

every city of the province, and had a regular government not 

Hieronym. ^^^ch (Offering from the episcopal government of 

Kpist. cL ad the present day. Till the time of Heraclas and 

vange lun. DiQjjygi^g^ ^]jq bishops had been always chosen by 

the votes of the presbyters, as the archdeacons were by the 
deacons. Dionysius in his public epistles joins with himself 
his fellow-presbjrters, as if he were only the first among 
equals; but after that time some irregularities had crept 
into the elections, and latterly the church had become more 
monarchicaL There was a patriarch in Alexandria, with a 
bishop in every other large city, each assisted by a body of 
priests and deacons. They had been clad in faitii, holiness, 
humility, and charity; but Constantino robed them in 
honour, wealth, and power ; and to this many of them soon 
added pride, avarice, and ambition. 

(3) This reign is no less remarkable for the religious 
quarrel which then divided the Christians, which set church 
against church, and bishop against bishop, as soon as they 
lost that great bond of union, the fear of the pagans. Jesus 
of Nazareth was acknowledged by Constantino as a god or 
divine person; and, in the attempt then made by the 
Alexandrians to arrive at a more exact definition of his 
nature, while the emperor was willing to be guided by the 
bishops in his theological opinions, he was able to instruct 
them all in the more valuable lessons of mutual toleration 
and forbearance. The followers of all the early religions of 
the world of course held different opinions, but they dis- 
tinguished themselves apart only by outward ceremonies 
and modes of worship, such as by sacrifices among the 
Greeks and Bomans, and among the Jews and Egyptians by 
circumcision, and abstinence from certain meats. When 
Jesus of Nazareth introduced his spiritual religion of 
repentance and amendment of life, he taught that the test 
by which his disciples were to be known was their love to 
one another. After his death, however, the Christians gave 
more importance to opinions in religion, and towards the 
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end of the third century they proposed to distinguish their 
fellow-worshippers in a mode hitherto unknown to the 
world, namely, by the profession of belief in certain 
opinions ; for as yet there was no difference in their belief 
of historic facts. This gave rise to numerous metaphysical 
discussions, particularly among the more speculative and 
mystical. 

(4) Though Egypt had long been the slave of Greece and 
Eome, those two great states had always owned her as their 
mistress in pagan superstitions and religious novelties ; and 
the schools of Alexandria, in which mathematics and 
chemistry were now only valued as helps to astrology and 
alchemy, and in which the study of philosophy had almost 
given place to verbal subtleties, gave birth to the quarrel 
about the nature of Jesus which has divided the Christian 
world for fifteen centuries. Theologians have found it 
dif&cult to determine what the immediate successors of the 
apostles and the early writers thought about the exact 
nature of the great founder of our religion. As it had never 
been brought to a logical dispute to be settled by argument 
or authority, the writers had not expressed their opinions in 
those exact terms which are so carefully used after a con- 
troversy has arisen. The Christians who had been born 
Jews believed that Jesus was a man, the Messiah foretold in 
the Old Testament ; with the philosophical Greeks he was 
the divine wisdom, the Platonic Logos; and with the 
Egyptians he was one out of several ceom, or powers pro- 
ceeding from the Deity. Clemens Eomanus, the &iend of 
the Apostle Paul, only calls him our high-priest and master, 
phrases which Photius in the ninth century thought little 
short of blasphemy; while the philosopher Justin Martyr, 
and after him Clemens Alexandrmus, speak of Jesus as a god 
in a human form. But the pagan converts used the word 
" god " in a sense that the Jewish converts shrunk from. 
Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, when arguing ApudSyn- 
against Sabellius, says that our Lord was the first- ceuum. 
bom of every created being ; but, as Origen writes De ora- 
against the practice of addressing prayers to him, **°^®* 
many Christians, finding it easier to worship Jesus than to 
imitate him, must have already considered him as the 
disposer or one of the disposers of all human events. But 
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these inexact opinions did not satisfy that school which 

united the superstition of the Egyptians with the more 

refined speculations of the New Platonists. The teachers of 

Christianity, when explaining the great mission of Jesus, had 

made use of the figurative language of the Alexandrian 

finsebiiM 1*1*^^8^, and the Egyptian party now declared 

vit. Con- that this language was to be understood literally ; 

^'ub!^ and, as soon as the quarrels with the pagans ceased, 

we find the Christians of Egypt and Alexandria 
divided into two parties, on the question whether the Son is 
of the same substance or only of a similar substance with the 
Father. 

(5) These disputes were brought to the ears of the 
^^ ^ emperor by Alexander bishop of Alexandria, and 

Anus the presbyter before mentioned* The bishop 
had been inquiring into the belief of the presbyter, and the 
latter had argued against his superior and against the 
doctrine of the consubstai^iality of the Father and the Son. 
The emperor's letter to the angry theologians, in this first 
ecclesiastical quarrel that was ever brought before a Christian 
monarch, calls for our warmest praise. It is addressed to 
Alexander and Arius, and he therein tells them that they 
are raising useless questions, which it is not necessary to 
settle, and which, though a good exercise for the under- 
standing, only breed ill will, and should be kept by each 
man in his own breast. He regrets the religious madneRS 
which has seized all Egypt ; and lastly he orders the bishop 
not to question the priest as to his belief, and orders the 
priest, if questioned, not to return an answer. But this wise 
Lib ill. ^®**®^» ®® worthy of a Christian and a statesman, 

had no weight with the Alexandrian divines. The 
quarrel gained in importance from being noticed by the 
emperor ; the civil government of the country was clogged ; 
and Constantino, after having once interfered, was persuaded 
to call a council of bishops to settle the Christian faith for 
Aj) 325 *^® future. NicsBa in Bithynia was chosen as the 

spot most convenient for eastern Christendom to 
meet in; and two hundred and fifty bishops, followed by 
crowds of priests, there met in council from Greece, Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Libya, with one or 
two from Western Europe. 
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(6) At this synod, Athanasiiis, a young deacon in the 
Alexandrian church, came for the first time into gocrates, 
notice as the champion of Alexander his bishop Kcd.Hi8t. 
against Anus, who was then placed upon his trial. ^^^' ^ 
All the authority, eloquence, and charity of the emperor were 
needed to quell the tumultuous passions of the assembly. It 
ended its stormy labours by voting what was called the 
Homoousian doctrine, that Jesus was of one substance with 
God. They put forth to the world the celebrated creed, 
named, from the city in which they met, the Nicene Creed, 
and they excommunicated Arius and his followers, who were 
then all banished by the emperor. The meeting had EuseWus 
afterwards less difBlculty in coming to an agreement Vit. Const 
about the true time of Easter, which they ordered ^^' *"* 
should be kept, not as heretofore like the Jewish Passover, on 
the day of the full moon, but on the first Sunday after. They 
then excommunicated the Jews ; and all except the Egyptians 
returned home with a wish that the quarrel should be for- 
gotten and forgiven, llius in an evil hour, though with 
great pomp and solemnity, was the ill-starred alliance struck 
between the old subtleties and the new religion. This first 
attempt among the Christians at settling the true faith by 
putting fetters on the mind, by drawing up a ci'eed and 
punishing those that disbelieved it, was but the beginning of 
theologi(»Ed difficulties; and had the Christians grown wise 
by experience, they would never have allowed the attempt to 
be repeated. The difficulties in Egypt arose as much from 
the difference of blood and language of the races that in- 
habited the country as from their religious belief; and 
Constantino must soon have seen that if as a theologian he 
had decided right, yet as a statesman he had been helping 
the Egyptians against the friends of his own Greek govern- 
ment in Alexandria. 

(7) It was at this time that it became the custom for the 
bishop of Alexandria to write a letter ' once a year to the 
bishops under his control to tell them on what Sunday they 
should celebrate the feast of Easter. These were called his 
Paschal letters. It was thought of the first importance that 
all Christians should keep the same day ; and as in the late 
struggle at Nicasa the Egyptian party had been so far 
victorious, it at the same time became the custom for the 
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rest of the world quietly to accept the day as fixed by the 
bishop of Alexandria. Not that the bishop of Alexandria 
was allowed to have any authority beyond Egypt and 
Cyrene ; but since Borne had for some time ceased to be the 
capital of the empire, and Constantinople was not yet built, 
and the claims of Jerusalem were every day growing weaker, 
Alexandria, the queen of the Greek cities, was for the time 
allowed to be the religious centre of Christendom. The 
science of the Alexandrian astronomers perhaps contributed 
to give weight to the Alexandrian bishop. 

(8) After a reasonable delay, Anus addressed to the 
s^jCT^^pg emperor a letter either of explanation or apology, 
Kcci. Hist, asserting his full belief in Chiistianity, explaining 

"*^ ** his faith by using the words of the Apostles' Creed, 
and begging to be readmitted into the church. The emperor, 
either from a readiness to forgive, or £rom a change of policy, 
or from an ignorance of the theological controversy, was 
satisfied with the apology, and thereupon wrote a mild con- 
ciliatory letter to Athanasius, who had in the meantime been 
made bishop of Alexandria, expressing his wish that forgive- 
ness should at all times be offered to the repentant, and 
ordering him to readmit Arius to his rank in the church. 
But the young Athanasius, who had gained his favour with 
the Egyptian clergy, and had been raised to his high seat, by 
his z^ shown against Arius, refused to obey the conmiands 
of the emperor, alleging that it was unlawful to readmit into 
the church anybody who had once been excommunicated. 
Constantino could hardly be expected to listen to this excuse, 
or to overlook this direct refusal to obey his orders. The 
rebellious Athanasius was ordered into the emperor's presence 
at Constantinople, and soon afterwards called before a council 
336 ®^ bishops at Tyre, where he was deposed from his 
see and banished for disobedience. At the same 
council, in the thirtieth year of this reign, Arius was re- 
admitted into communion with the church, and after a few 
months he was allowed to return to Alexandria, to the 
indignation of the popular party in that city, while Athanasius 
remained in banishment during the rest of the reign. 

(9) Among other evils which arose from this practice of 
judging and condemning the opinions of our neighbours one 
was, that it gave power in the church to men who would 
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otherwise have been least entitled to weight and influence. 
Humble, meek, and affectionate Christians are least forward 
in making creeds for their brethren and blaming those who 
differ from them. On the other hand, the violent, proud, and 
enthusiastic, who either cannot or will not weigh the argu- 
ments of their opponents, are always most positive and most 
unspaiing in their reproaches. These men usually take the 
lead in a system of persec^ution. Athanasius rose to his high 
rank over ther heads of the 'elder presbyters by his fitness for 
the harsher duties then required of an archbishop. Theo- 
logical opinions became the watchwords of two contending 
parties ; religion lost much of its empire over the heart ; and 
the mild spirit of Christianity gave way to angry quarrels 
and cruel persecutions. The church then became the strong- 
hold of the passion for power and pomp, indeed of the lusts 
and vices to which Christianity is most hostile. Such has 
too often been its history. 

(10) After the council of Nicsaa we hear little more of the 
despised body of Nazarenes, or Jewish Christians. That 
name had once embraced the whole body of believers ; but 
on the spread of Christianity among the Gentiles it was 
confined to those who held to the laws of Moses, and believed 
that Jesus was no more than the greatest of the prophets. 
The Jews felt little encouragement to embrace Christianity, 
and form part of a sect that was now denounced by 

all other Christians as heretical ; and after the KriS!* 
time of Constantino the name and opinions of the 
Nazarenes are only known among the Jews of Abyssinia and 
the opposite coast of Arabia. 

(11) Another remarkable event of this reign was the 
foundation of the new city of Constantinople, to chronicon 
which the emperor removed the seat of his govern- Aiexandr. 
ment. Rome lost much by the building of the new ^'^' ^^' 
capital, although the emperors had for some time past ceased 
to live in Italy ; but Alexandria soon lost more, it lost the 
rank which it had long held as the centre of Greek learning 
and Greek thought, and it felt a blow from which Bome was 
saved by the difference of language. The patriarch of 
Alexandria could not long remain the head of Greek 
Christendom, that rank would soon be granted to the bishop 
of the imperial city ; many of the philosophers who hung 

VOL. u. s 
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round the palace at Constantinople would otherwise have 
studied and taught in the Museum; and the Greeks, by 
whose superiority Egypt had so long been kept in subjectiou, 
gradually became the weaker party. In the opinion 
^sl^^'il' of the historian, as in the map of the geographer, 
Alexandria had formerly been a Greek state on the 
borders of Egypt; but since the rebellion in the reign of 
Diocletian it was becoming more and more an Egyptian city ; 
and those who in religion and politics thought and felt as 
Egyptians soon formed the larger half of the Alexandrians. 
Few problems are more difficult than to find the reasons why 
civilisation and literature forsake a once favoured shore, why 
empires fall and arts decay on spots where they once 
.'flourished ; but we may sometimes find out a part of the 
reasons, and in this case it would seem that the gradual fall 
of Alexandria was quickened by the building of C!on8tanti 
nople. The climate of Egypt was hardly fitted for the Greek 
race. Their numbers never could have been kept up by 
births alone, and they now began to lessen as the atbraction 
to new-comers ceased. The pure Greek names henceforth 
become less common ; and among the monks and writers we 
now meet with Ammonius, Anuph, Horus, Nilus, Oresiesis, 
Serapion, Tryphiodorus, and so forth, named after the old 
gods of the country. 

(12) Constantino removed an obelisk from Egypt for the 
ornament of his new city, and he brought down 
Aiexandr. another from Heliopolis to Alexandria ; but he died 
'^i^x^i^ before the second left the country, and it was after- 
wards taken by his son to Home. These obelisks 
were as usual covered with hieroglyphics, and we have a 
translation said to be made from the latter by Hermapion, an 
Egyptian priest ; but though from the style and matter we 
know that it is a real translation from an obelisk, we have 
Socrates ^^* found the inscription from which it was taken. 
Ecci. Hist. In order to take away its pagan character from the 
^ ■ *' religious ceremony with which the yearly rise of the 
Nile was celebrated in Alexandria, Constantino removed the 
sacred eubit from the temple of Serapis to one of the Christian 
churches ; and notwithstanding the gloomy forebodings of 
the people, the Nile rose as usual, and the clergy afterwards 
celebrated the time of its overflow as a Christian festival. 
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according to their usual plan of grafting one religion on the 
other. The Alexandrian book-writers at this time supplied 
Constantinople with fifty copiea of the Church vitaCon- 
Lessons, or those parts of the Bible which were most stantini, 
suitable to be read to the assembled congregations. 
These were on parchment, and were made under the eyes of 
Eusebius bishop of CsBsarea, by order of the emperor for his 
new churches. Thus Egypt still kept its old character of being 
the fountain of religious truth to the neighbouring nations. 

(13) The pagan philosophers under Constantine had but 
few pupils and met with but little encouragement. Alypius 
of Alexandria and his friend lamblichus, however, 

still taught the philosophy of Ammonius and yS^^ph. 
Plotinus, though the philosophers were so much in 
the habit of moving about to Alexandria, Pergamus, or Home, 
that it is not always easy to know in what school they taught. 
The only writings by Alypius now remaining are his Intro- 
duction to Music ; in which he explains the notation of the 
fifteen modes or tones in their respective kinds of Diatonic, 
Chromatic, and Enharmonic. His signs are said to be 
Pythagorean. They are in pairs, of which one is thought to 
represent the note struck on the lyre, and the other the tone 
of the voice to be sung thereto. They thus imply accord or 
harmony. The same signs are found in some manuscripts 
written over the syllables of ancient poems; and thereby 
scholars, learned at once in the Greek language, in the art of 
deciphering signs, and in the science of music, now chant the 
odes of Pindar in strains not unlike our cathedral psalmody, 
lamblichus, who had studied under Anatolius in the school of 
Christian Peripatetics, has left many works. In his Treatise on 
Mysteries, in which he quotes the Hermetic books of Bytis, 
an Egyptian priest, the outward visible symbols become 
emblems of divine truth ; the Egyptian religion becomes a 
branch of Platonism ; and their gods so many agents or inter- 
mediate beings, only worshipped as servants of the one 
Creator. 

(14) Achilles Tatius was the author of an astronomical 
work on the sphere, meant as a commentary on the ^ 
Phenomena of Aratus, and of a well-written but 
licentious romance, named ''The loves of Clitophon and 
Leucippe." He became a Christian, and his learning raised 
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him to the rank of a bishop. His mathematics and his 
licentions writings were the fhiits of an Alexandrian educa- 
tion ; but what Christian flock had the doubtful advantage of 
his care as a bishop is unknown. 

(15) Sopator succeeded lamblichus as professor of Platonism 
SuidM. ^ Alexandria, with the proud title of successor to 

sosomen. ^^*®' ^^^ somo time he enjoyed the Mendship 
Eoci. HUL of Constantine ; but, when religion made a quarrel 
ub.i.6. ijejj^een the friends, the philosopher was put to 
death by the emperor. The pagan account of the quarrel 
was thaty when Constantine had killed his son, he applied to 
Sopator to be purified from his guilt ; and when the Platonist 
answered that he knew of no ceremony that could absolve a 
man from such a crime, the emperor applied to the Christians 
for baptism. This story may not be true, and the ecclesias- 
tical historian remarks that Constantine had professed 
Christianity several years before the murder of his son ; but 
Job. L d ^^^^' ^ after his conversion he had got Sopator to 
consecrate his new city with a variety of pagan 
ceremonies, he may in the same way have asked him to 
absolve him from the guilt of murder. 

(16) On the death of Constantine, his three sons, without 

entirely dismembering the empire, divided the pro- 
Aj). 337. yijj^jgg q£ jT^Q Eoman world into three shares. Con- 

Chronicon ^tantino II., the eldest son, who succeeded to the 
Aiexandr. thronc of his father in Constantinople, and Constans, 
^y HM. ^^ youngest, who dwelt in Borne, divided Europe 
bS'phiu ^^''^^^^ fliem ; while Constantius, the second son, 
ra^us. held Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Egypt, of 
which possessions Antioch on the Orontes was at 
that time the capital. Thus Alexandria was doomed to a 
further fall. When governed by Eome it had still been the 
first of Greek cities ; afterwards, when the seat of the empire 
was fixed at Constantinople, it became the second ; but on 
this division of the Boman world, when the seat of govern- 
ment came still nearer U) Egypt, and Antioch rose as the 
capital of the East, Alexandria fell to be the third among 
Greek cities. Egypt quietly received its political orders 
from Antioch. But in religious matters Egypt, or rather 
Alexandria, still claimed to be the seat of true knowledge ; 
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and its claim wag usually supported by Italy against 
Constantinople and Antioch. But its opinions in some cases 
followed those of the Syrian capital ; and it is curious to 
remark that the Alexandrian writers when dating by the era 
of the creation, were now willing to consider the world ten 
years less old than they used, because it was so thought at 
Antioch. But it was not so with their reb'gious opinions, 
and as long as Antioch and its emperor undertook to govern 
the Egyptian church there was little peace in the province. 

(17) The three emperors did not take the same side in the 
quarrel which under the name of religion was then unsettling 
the obedience of the Egyptians, and even in some g^^tes. 
degree troubling the rest of the empire. Constantius Ecci Hist, 
held the Arian opinions of Syria; but Constantino II. 
and Constans openly gave their countenance to the party of 
the rebellious Athanasius, who under their favour Theodore- 
ventured to return to Alexandria, where, after an ^^^' *j®^'j*j 
absence of two years and four months, he was re- Abni-Ph». 
ceived in the warmest manner by his admiring flock. n%ixis. 
But on the death of Constantine II., who was shortly after- 
wards killed in battle by his brother Constans, Constantius 
felt himself more master of his own kingdom ; he gocrates, 
deposed Athanasius, and summoned a council of £cci.Hist. 
bishops at Antioch to elect a new patriarch of ^ ' 
Alexandria. Christian bishops, though they had latterly 
owed their ordination to the authority of their equals, had 
always received their bishoprics by the choice of their 
presbyters or of their flocks ; and though they were glad to re- 
ceive the support of the emperor, they were not willing to 
acknowledge him as their head. Hence, when the council at 
Antioch first elected Eusebius of Emisa into the bishopric of 
Alexandria, he chose to refuse the honour which they had only 
a doubtful right to bestow, rather than to venture into the city 
in the £ace of his popular rival. The coimcil then elected 
Gregory, whose greater courage and ambition led him to 
accept the office. 

(18} The council of Antioch then made some changes in 
the creed ; they left out the words " God of God, of one sub- 
stance with the Father," as being the chief cause of the 
quarrel, and as supporting too much the Egyptian doctrine 
of Sabellianism ; and they styled Jesus, in the words of the 
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New Testament, *^ the first begotten of every creatnre, and 
the express image of his Father's substance." A few years 
later, a second comicil met in the same place, and drew up a 
creed more near to what we now call the Athanasian ; but it 
was firmly rejected by the Egyptian and Boman churches, 
because it did not contain the Homoousian or consnbstantial 
doctrine. Thus in these times of passionate strife and in the 
midst of party quarrels, the councils fixed their opinion by 
means of creeds, and left to their successors the task of 
defending them. Creeds written in the dark have now to be 
defended in the light ; and those who profess them have the 
painful task of employing learning to justify ignorance. 

(19) Gregory was no sooner elected to the bishopric than 
he issued his commands as bishop, though, if he had the 
courage, he had not at the time the power to enter Alexandria. 
But Syrianus the general of the Egyptian troops was soon 
afterwards ordered by the emperor to place him on his 
episcopal throne ; and he led him into the city, surtx>unded 
by the spears of five thousand soldiers, and followed by the 
small body of Alexandrians that after this invasion of their 
acknowledged rights still called themselves Arians. Gregory 
entered Alexandria in the evening, meaning to take his seat 
in the church on the next day ; but the people in their zeal 
did not wait quietly for the dreaded morning, they ran at 
once to the church, and passed the night there with Athanasius 
in the greatest anxiety. In the morning, when Gregory 
arrived at the church, accompanied with the troops, he found 
the doors barricaded and the building full of men and women 
denouncing the sacrilege, and threatening resistance. But 
the general gave orders that the church should be stormed, 
and the new bishop carried in by force of arms; and 
Athanasius, seeing that all resistance was useless, ordered 
the deacons to give out a psalm, and they all marched out 
at the opposite door singing. After these acts of violence on 
the part of the troops, and of zealous resistance on the part 
of the people, the whole city was thrown into an uproar, and 
the prefect was hardly strong enough to carry on the govern- 
ment ; the regular supply of com for the poor citizens of 
Alexandria, and for Constantinople, was stopped; and the 
blame of the whole thrown upon Athanasius. He was a 
second time obliged to leave Egypt, and he fled to Home, 
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where be was warmly receiyed by the Emperor Constans and 
the Roman bishop. But the zeal of the Athannsian party 
would not allow Gregory to keep poflsession of the cbui'cb 
whicb be had gained only by force ; tbey soon afterwards 
set fire to it and burned it to the ground, choosing that there 
should be no churcb at all rather than that it should be in 
the hands of the Arians ; and the Arian clergy and bisbops, 
though supported by tbe favour of the emperor and tbe troops 
c»f the prefect, were everywhere throughout Egypt driven 
from their churches and monasteries. Gregory lived about 
seven years after his appointment to the bishopric. 

(20) During this quarrel it seems to have been felt by 
both parties that the choice of the people, or at least of the 
clergy, was necessary to make a bishop, and that Gregory 
had very little claim to that rank in Alexandria. Julius the 
bishop of Bome warmly espoused the cause of Athanasius, 
and he wrote a letter to the Alexandrian church, praising 
their zeal for their bishop, and ordering them to readmit 
him to his former rank, from which he had been deposed by 
the council of Antioch, but to which he had been restored by 
the Western bishops. Athanasius was also warmly supported 
by Constans the emperor of the West, who at the same time 
wrote to his brother Gonstantius, begging him to replace 
the Alexandrian bishop, and threatening that if he would 
not he should be made to do so by force of arms. 

(21) Gonstantius, after taking the advice of his own 
bishops, thought it wisest to yield to the wishes or rather the 
commands of his brother Constans, and he wrote to Athana- 
sius, calling him into his presence in Constantinople. But the 
rebellious bishop was not willing to trust himself within the 
reach of his offended sovereign ; and it was not till after a 
second and a third letter, pressing him to come and promising 
him his safety, that he ventured within the limits of the Eastern 
empire. Strong in his high character for learning, firmness, 
and political skill, carrying with him the allegiance of the 
Egyptian nation, which was yielded to him much rather than 
to the emperor, and backed by the threats of Constans, 
Athanasius was at least a match for Gonstantius. At Con- 
stantinople the emperor and his subject the Alexandrian 
bishop made a formal treaty, by which it was agreed that, if 
Gonstantius would allow the Homoousian clergy throughout 
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his dominions to retom to their churches, Athanasins would 
in the same way throughout Egypt restore the Arian clergy ; 
and upon this agreement Athanasius himself retofned to 
Alexandria. ' . 

(22) Among the followers of Athanasius was that important 
mixed race wi& whom the Egyptian civilization chiefly rested, 
a race that may he called Coptic, but half Greek and half 
Egyptian in their language and religion as in their fore- 
fathers. But in feelings they were wholly om)osed to the 
Greeks of Alexandria. Never since the last Neotanebo was 
conquered by the Persians, eight hundred years earlier, did 
the Egyptians seem so near to throwing off the foreign yoke 
and rising again as an independent nation. But the Greeks, 
who had taught them so much, had not taaght them the arts 
of war ; and the nation remained enslaved to those who could 
wield the sword. The return of Athanasius, however, was 
only the signal for a fresh uproar, and the Arians complained 

that Egypt was kept in a constant turmoil by his 
HsreficMv. zcalous activity. Nor were the Arians his only 

enemies. He had offended many others of his 
clergy by his overbearing manners, and more particularly by 
his fallowing in the steps of Alexander the late bishop, in 
claiming new and higher powers for the office of patriarch 
than had ever been yielded to the bishops of Alexandria 
before their spiritual rank had been changed into civil rank 
by the emperor's adoption of their religion. Meletius headed 
a strong party of bishops, priests, and deacons, in opposing 
the new claims of the archiepiscopal see of Alexandria. His 
followers differed in no point of doctrine from the Athana- 
sian x)arty, but as they sided with the Arians they were 
usually called heretics. 

(23) By this time the statesmen and magistrates had 
gained a dear view of the change which had come over the 
political state of the empire, first by the spread of Christianity, 
and secondly by the emperor's embracing it. By supporting 
Christianity the emperors gave rank in the state to an 
organised and well-trained body, which immediately found 
itself in possession of all that civil power which in an 
ignorant age is given to the clergy. A bishopric, which 
a few years before was a post of danger, was now a place fif 
great profit, and secured to its. possessor every worldly 
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advantage of wealth, honour, and power. An archbishop in 
the capital, obeyed by a bishop in eyery city, with numerons 
priests and deacons under them, was usually of more weight 
than the prefect. While Athanasius was at the gocrates, 
height of his popularity in Egypt, and was Bod. hibI 
supported by the emperor of the West, the Emperor 
Constantius was yery far from being his master. But on the 
death of Constans, when Constantius became sovereign of the 
whole empire, he once more tried to make Alexandria and 
the Egyptian church obedient to his wishea He was, how- 
ever, stiU doubtful how far it was prudent to measure his 
strength against that of the bishop, and he chose rather to 
begin privately with threats before using his power openly. 
He first wrote word to Athanasius, as if in answer to Athaoasius, 
a request from the bishop, that he was at liberty, if Apoiog. ad* 
he wished, to visit Italy ; but he sent the letter by ^**°***"^ 
the hands of the notary Diogenes, who added, by word of 
mouth, that the permission was meant for a command, and 
that it was the emperor's pleasure that he should imme- 
diately quit his bishopric and the province. But this 
underhand conduct of the emperor only showed his own 
weakness. Athanasius steadily refused to obey any unwritten 
orders, and held his bishopric for upwards of two years 
longer, before Constantius felt strong enough to enforce his 
wishes. Towards the end of that time, Syrianus, the general 
of the Egyptian army, to whom this delicate task was 
entrusted, gathered together from other parts of the province 
a body of five thousand chosen men, and with these he 
marched quietly into Alexandria, to overawe, if possible, the 
rebellious bishop. He gave out no reasons for his conduct ; 
but the Arians, who were in the secret, openly boasted that 
it would soon be their turn to possess the churche& Syrianus 
then sent for Athanasius, and in the presence of Maximus 
the prefect again delivered to him the command of Con- 
stantius, that he should quit Egypt and retire into banish- 
ment, and he threatened to carry this command into execu- 
tion by the help of the troops if he met with any resistance. 
Athanasius, without refusing to obey, begged to be shown 
the emperor's orders in writing ; but this reasonable request 
was refused. He then entreated them even to give him, in 
their own handwriting, an order for his banishment; but 
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this was also refused, and the citizens, who were made 
acquainted with the emperor s wishes and the bishop's firm- 
ness, waited in dreadful anxiety to see whether the prefect 
and the general would venture to enforce their orders. The 
presbytery of the church and the corporation of the city 
went up to Syrianus in solemn procession to beg him either 
to show a written authority for the banishment of their 
bishop, or to write to Constantinople to learn the emperor's 
pleasure. To this request Syrianus at List yielded, and gaye 
his word to the friends of Athanasius that he would take no 
further steps till the return of the messengers which he then 
sent to Constantinople. 

(24) But Syrianus had before receiTed his orders, which 
were, if possible, to frighten Athanasius into obedience, and, 
if that could not be done, then to employ force, but not to 
expose the emperor's written commands to the danger of 
being successfully resisted. He therefore only waited for 
an opportunity of carrying them into effect ; and at midnight 

on the fourteenth of Mechir, our ninth of February, 

twenty-three days after the promise had been 
given, Syrianus, at the head of his troops, armed for the 
assault, surrounded the church where Athanasius and a 
crowded assembly were at prayers. The doors were forcibly 
and suddenly broken open, the armed soldiers rushed for- 
ward to seize the bishop, and numbers of his faithful friends 

were slain in their efforts to save him. Athanasius, 
HiS.*AiS! however, escaped in the tumult ; but though the 

general was unsuccessful, the bodies of the slain, 
and the arms of the soldiers found scattered through the 
church in the morning, were full proofs of his unholy 
attempt. The friends of the bishop drew up and signed 
a public declaration describing the outrage, and Syrianus 
sent to Constantinople a counter-protest declaring that there 
had been no serious disturbance in the city. 

(25) Athanasius, with nearly the whole of the nation for 
his friends, easily escaped the vengeance of the emperor; 
and, withdrawing for a third time from public life, he passed 
the remainder of this reign in concealment. He did not, how- 
ever, neglect the interests of his flock. He encouraged them 
with his letters, and even privately visited his fnends in 
Alexandria. As the greater part of the population was eager 
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to befriend him, he was there able to hide himself for 
six years. Disregarding the scandal that might arise from 
it, he lived in the house of a young woman, who PaHadius, 
concealed him in her chamber, and waited on him Hbt. Lau- 
with untiring zeal. She was then in the flower of ****^* 
her youth, only twenty years of age ; and fifty years after- 
wards, in the reign of Theodosius II., when the name of the 
archbishop ranked with those of the apostles, this woman 
used to boast among the monks of Alexandria, rthat in her 
youth she had for six years concealed the great Athanasius. 

(26) But though the general was not wholly successful, 
though he was not able even to recover from ike 

church the broken weapons of his soldiers, theHw?Ariftii! 
proofs of his outrage, though the bishop escaped his 
vigilance, yet the Athanasian party was for the time crushed. 
Sebastianus, the new prefect, was sent into Egypt socrates, 
with orders to seize Atiianasius dead or alive, where- kccl Hist, 
ever he should be found within the province ; and "*^* *** 
under his protection the Arian party in Alexandria again 
ventured to meet in public, and proceeded to choose a bishop. 
They elected to this high post the celebrated George of 
Cappadocia, a man who, while he equalled his more popular 
rival in learning and in ambition, fell far behind him in cool- 
ness of judgment, and in that political skill which is as much 
wanted in the guidance of a religions party as in the govern- 
ment of an empire. 

(27) George was bom at Epiphania in Cilicia, and was the 
son of a clothier, but his ambition led him into the 
church, as being at that time the fedrest field for the ^ySHviiL* 
display of talent ; and he rose from one station to 
another till he reached the high post of bishop of Alexandria. 
The fickle, irritable Alexandrians needed no such firebrand to 
light np the flames of discontent. George took no pains to 
conceal the fSftct that he held his bishopric by the favour of 
the emperor and the power of the army against the wishes of 
his flodt To support his authority, he opened his doors to 
informers of the worst description ; anybody who stood in 
the way of his grasp at power was accused of being an enemy 
to the emperor; and, forgetting his profession, says the 
pagan historian, which should have made him gentle and 
forgiving, he was himself the chief cause of sedition in his 
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biahoprio. He proposed to the emperor to lay a house- tax 
on Alexandria, thereby to repay the expense incurred by 
Alexander the Great in building the city ; and he made the 
imperial goyemment more nnpoptdar than it had eyer been 

gQ^^^ since Augostos landed in Egypt. The crimes 

Eod. Hut which he is said to haye mshed into during his 
^^^ straggles with the Athanasian party almost pass 
belief; but we learn them chiefly from the pen of his enemy. 
He used the army as the means of terrifying the Homoou- 
sians into an acknowledgment of the Arian opinions. Ue 
banished fifteen bishops to the Great Oasis, besides others 
of lower rank. He beat, tortured, and put to death ; the 
persecution was more cruel than any suffered firom the 

Tbeodoret, P^^^i^y except perhaps that in the reign of 

EocL uiAt. Diocletian ; and thirty Egyptian bishops are said 
1^^- ^ to have lost their lives wtale George was patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

(28) At this time the countries at the southern end of the 

Bed Sea were becoming a little more known to Alexandria. 

Meropius, travelling in the reign of Constantine for 

hJJ^'JJ curiosity and the sake of knowledge, had visited 
Auxum, the capital of the HexumitsB, in Abyssinia. 
His companion Frumentius undertook to convert the people 
to Christianity and persuade them to trade with Egypt ; and, 
as he found them willing to listen to his arguments, he came 
home to Alexandria to tell of his success and ask for support. 
Athanasius readily entered into a plan for spreading the 
blessings of Christianity and the power of the Alexandrian 
church. To increase the missionary's weight he consecrated 
him a bishop, and sent him back to Auxum to continue his 

Athanasins. good work. His progrcss, however, was somewhat 

Apoiog. ' checked by sectarian jealousy ; for, when Athana- 

^' ^^' sius was deposed by Constantius, Frumentius was 

recalled to receive again his orders and his opinions from 

George the new patriarch. Constantius also sent an embassy 

phiiostor^ to the Homerit8B, on the opposite coast of Arabia, 
giiu, under Theophilus, a monk and deacon in the church. 

iib.iu.4. rpjj^ HomeritaB were of Jewish blood, though of 
Gentile faith, and were readily converted, if not to Christianity 
at least to friendship with the emperor. After consecrating 
their churches, Theophilus crossed over to the Afirican coast, 
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to the HexumitsB, to carry on the work which Frumentius 
had begun. There he was equally successful in the object 
of his embassy. Both in trade and in religion, the Hexumitte, 
who were also of Jewish blood, were eager to be connected 
with the Europeans, from whom they were cut off by Arabs 
of a wilder race. He found also a little to the south of 
Auxum a settlement of Syrians, who were said to have been 
placed there by Alexander the Great. These tribes spoke the 
language called Ethiopic, a dialect of Arabic which was not 
used in the country which we have hitherto called Ethiopia. 
The Ethiopic version of the Bible was about this time made 
for their use. It was translated out of the Greek from the 
Alexandrian copies, as the Greek version was held in such value 
that it was not thought necessary to look to the Hebrew original 
of the Old Testament. But these well-meant efforts did little 
at the time towards making the Hexumitas Christians. Dis- 
tance and the Blemmyes checked their intercourse with Alex- 
andria. It was not tiU two hundred years later that they could 
be said in the slightest sense to be converted to Christianity. 
(29) As we advance inthe history of Christianity in Egypt 
we leave the ages of enlightened learning and enter upon 
those of ignorance and bigotry. We have more than once 
had to remark the readiness with which pagan Europe copied 
the religious worship of Egypt ; and not a few of the super- 
stitions which have at times disfigured Christianity seem to 
have sprung from that fruitful soil. The origin of monastic 
life has sometimes been claimed for the Essenes on 
the shores of the Dead Sea, but it had flourished in Hb.^ vfis. 
the Egyptian temples for centuries before the 
Christian era, and it was in Egypt that it was framed into a 
system, and became the model for the Christian world. It 
took its rise in the serious and gloomy views of religion which 
always formed part of the Egyptian polytheism, and which 
the Greeks remarked as very unlike their own gay and taste- 
ful modes of worship, and which were readily engrafted by 
the Egyptian converts into their own Christian belief. 
Weak-minded but well-meaning men, little satisfied with a 
life spent under their own guidance, are often glad to put 
themselves into another's keeping ; and they find obedience 
to a monastic rule less troublesome than being left to their 
own unsteady conscience. In the reigns of Coustantine and 
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his sons, hnndreds of Christians, both men and women, 
quitting the pleasures and trials of the busy world, withdrew 
one by one into the Egyptian desert, where the sands are 
as boundless as the ocean, where the sunshine is less 
cheerful than darkness, to spend their lonely days and 
watchful nights in religious meditation and in prayer. They 
were led by a gloomy view of their duty towards God, and 
by a want of fellow-feeling for their neighbour ; and they 
seemed to think that pain and misery in this world would save 
them from punishment hereafter. So difficult indeed do we 
all feel the practice of self-denial in the active paths of life, 
that these hermits, by habits which often degenerated into 
ignorance and idleness, earned the admiration of their fellow- 
Christians more easily than they could have done by active 
benevolence or learned industry among the crowds of a city. 
The lives of many of these Fathers of the Desert were 
written by the Christians who lived at the same time ; but a 
full account of the miracles which were said to have been 
worked in their &vour, or by their means, would now only 
call forth a smile of pity, or perhaps even of ridicule. The 
painful want and torture, however, which they suffered in 
acknowledgment of their sinfulness were allowed by their 
admiring followers to be a proof of their real holiness and of 
the truth of their miracles. 

(30) The monks had borrowed many of their customs &om 

the old Egyptian priests, such as shaving the head; 
Doctruis? ^^^ Athanasius in his charge to them orders them 

not to adopt the tonsure on the head, nor to shave 
the beard. He forbids their employing magic or incanta- 
tions to assist their prayers. He endeavours to stop their 
emulation in fasting, and orders those whose strength of 
body enabled them to fast longest not to boast of it. But he 
orders them not even to speak to a woman, and wishes them 
not to bathe, as being an immodest act. The early Christians, 
as being a sect of Jews, had followed many Jewish customs, 
such as observing the sabbath as well as the Lord's day ; but 
latterly the line between the two religions had been growing 
wider, and Athanasius orders the monks not to keep holy the 
Jewish sabbath. After a few years their religious duties 
were clearly laid down for them in several well-drawn codes, 
when it was seen that outward obedience to a religious rule 
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does not always lead to inward piety, and indeed has more 
often been allowed to stand in its place. 

(31) One of the earliest of these ascetics was Ammon, who 
on the morning of his marriage is said to have per- socrates, 
suaded his young wife of the superior holiness of a Kcci. Hist. 
single life, and to have agreed with her that they ^ ' *^' 
should devote themselves apart to the honour of God in the 
desert. But in thus avoiding the pleasures, the duties, and 
the temptations of the world, Ammon lost many of the 
virtues and even the decencies of society ; he never washed 
himself, or changed his garments, because he thought it 
wrong for a religious man even to see himself undressed ; 
and when he had occasion to cross a canal, his biographer 
tells us that attendant angels carried him over the water in 
their arms, lest, while keeping his vows, he should be 
troubled by wet clothes. But the self-denial and severities 
of Ammon were thrown into the shade by the far greater 
amount of want and pain and torture which were boiiie by 
his follower Anthony. Had the life and temptations of 
St. Anthony been written in the monasteries of Spain or 
Italy, in the eleventh century, we should less wonder at the 
number of miracles that we are called upon to believe ; but 
since they were published as if by Athanasius, in whose 
diocese the monk dwelt, and who was visited by him at Alex- 
andria, we are not a little startled at the boldness of the 
fable ; and we are driven to the painful remark, that by as 
much as the ecclesiastical writeis surpass the pagan his- 
torians in earnestness and zeal, they fall below them in truth 
and impartiality. They wrote with as little judgment as if the^ 
thought that common sense would never again visit the earth. 
That the Life of St. Anthony was not written by Athanasius 
is clear from the writer's ignorance of the streets of Alexandria. 

(32) St. Anthony dwelt in the neighbourhood of Hera- 
cleopolis, and was visited in his solitude by the g^^ ^^ ^ 
soul of Ammon, and guided in his religious duties ecci. Hist. 
by his advice. While living alone in the tombs, **^- *• 
he was attacked by the devil in various forms. Athanasius 
At one time, the walls of his cell were broken 

down, and in rushed a troop of lions, bears, leopards, 
bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions, and wolves, that were, how- 
ever, easily put to flight by the prayers of the saint. At 
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another time, the devil in the form of a stranger knocked at 
the monastery, and when St. Anthony opened the door, and 
asked who was there, the wicked one nnhesitatinglj answered 
Satan, but fled on hearing the name of Christ. St. Anthony 
healed the sick by his prayers, drove out demons by the sign 
of the cross, and knew what was happening at a distance, as 
well as what was going to happen at a future time. AJter 
twenty years thus spent in solitary meditation and painful 
self-denial, he came forth to the world as a heaven-taught 
teacher, to help in denouncing the Arian opinions. He had 
no respect for learning ; letters, he said, were made by the 
understanding, and as he possessed an understanding he 
could have no want of letters. When his fame was at its 
height, and he was honoured with a letter from the emperor, 
he was unable to write an answer to it in Greek. The only 
studies that he valued were those of the Bible and of astrology ; 
and he chose to have his fortune told rather by calculations 
founded on the hour of his becoming a monk than on the 
Hierony- ^^'"^ ^^ ^^ birth. He wrote, however, a few letters 
mus, Oat. in the Coptic language to the Egyptian monasteries, 
^^' which gained him the title of one of the ecclesiastical 
writers, and which were afterwards translated into Greek. 

(33) The ecclesiastical history of these times is crowded 
with miracles ; and the question naturally arises whether we 
owe these stories to the dishonesty or to the weakness of the 
historians. But before attributing them to either, we 
modems should call to mind that then the course of nature 
had been less exactly observed, and its laws were less under- 
stood, and therefore what was regular and what was irregular 
was less known than now. Violations of the expected order 
of events seemed common ; and as nobody could think they 
came to pass without a cause, the belief in miraculous powers 
was universal. Any circumstance is of course believed on 
weaker evidence by one who thus fancies it probable than by 
one who thinks it improbable ; and hence a man of strict 
truth and good understanding might then relate, and believe, 
marvels which are now thought the creation of either weak 
enthusiasts or impostors. When the hearer inwardly felt 
that the- religious teaching was divine, he perhaps first 
fancied and then told others that the teacher had proved it so 
by his miracles. 
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(84) Among the ChriBtian writers of the time was Serapion, 
hishop of ThmuiSy a friend of Anthony, who wrote 
a valuable work against the opinions of the Mani- mn^t" 
chaBans. Bnt the most learned Christian of this Smptor. 
reign was the blind Didymus, who was at the head Socmtes. 
of the catechetical school. He was deeply skilled ^\y^;Jj'* 
in mathematics as well as in pagan philosophy; 
and many came from afeir to Alexandria, to see him and hear 
his lectures. He was warmly attached to Athanasius and 
the Nicene Creed, much indeed to the gnef of the Arians, wlio 
wished to boast that every man of -leai-ning was on their side 
in the controversy. He wrote a commentary on the Bible, 
and a treatise against the ManichsBans, which is still extant. 

(35) In the religious controversies, whether pagan or 
Christian, Home had often looked to Egypt for its opinions ; 
Constans, when wanting copies of the Greek Scrip- 
tures for Eome, had lately sent to Alexandria, and '^JSJogio.'* 
had received the approved text from Athanasius. 

This we must suppose was the edition lately put forth by 
Hesychius. The two countries held nearly the same opinions 
and had the same dislike of the Greeks; so when Jerome 
visited Egypt he found the church holding, he said, 
the true Boman fsiith as taught by the apcstles. He ^^j^^ l^ 
studied for some time under Didymus, having the 
same religious opinions with the Egyptian, and the same 
dislike to Arianism. But no dread of heresy stopped Jerome 
in his search for knowledge and for books. He obtained 
copies of the whole of Origen's works, and read them with 
the greatest admiration. It is true that he finds fault with 
many of his opinions ; but no admirer of Origen could speak 
in higher terms of praise of his virtues and his learning, of 
the qualities of his head and of his heart, than Jerome uses, 
while he timidly pretends to think that he has done wrong in 
reading his works. 

(36) Among the pagans the rhetorician Aphthonius was 
the professor who enjoyed most celebrity for his pj^nj^^or- 
wisdom and eloquence; and many came from a gius. tccL 
distance to hear him. His opinions leaned towards ^'"'•j"*'" ^ 
those of the Manichseans ; and .^tius, an Arian, who 

had come to profit by his teaching, undertook to confute him 
in public. Within seven days after the discussion Aph- 

VOL. n. T 
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thonins died, and the Ohristians boasted that if not con- 

yinced he was at least killed by the arguments of Otitis. 

(37) At this time the emperor himself on his Boman coins 

A D S47 ** *^® ®°^ ^^ ^® eleventh century from the building 

of the city, did not refuse to mark the happy renewal 

mS ™m. <>f ^^ y^*'^ l>y t^© old Egyptian astrological fable 

of the return of the phoenix (see Fig. 120). 




Ftg. 120. 

(38) From the treatise of Julius Fermicus against the 
pagan superstitions, it would seem that the sacred animaJB of 
the Egyptians were no longer kept in the several cities in 
which they used to be worshipped, and that many of the old 
gods had been gradually dropped from the mythology, which 
was then chiefly confined to the worship of Isis and Osiris. 
The great week of the year was the feast of Isis, when the 
priests joined the goddess in her grief for the loss of the 
good Osiris, who had been killed through jealousy by the 
wicked Typhon. The priests shaved their heads, beat their 
breasts, tore the skin off their arms, and opened up the old 
wpunds of former years, in grief for the death of Osiris, and 
in honour of the widowed Isis. After some days' search for 
the scattered limbs of Osiris, which had been thrown by 
Typhon into the Nile, they are found by Isis, with the help 
of her sister Nephthys and the hunter Anubis; they aie 
carefully buried; and the grief of the priests and wor- 
shippers is then turned into joy. The Biver Nile was also 
still worshipped for the blessings which it scatters along its 
banks; but we hear no more of Amun-Ea, Chem, Horus, 
Aroeris, and the other gods of the Thebaid, whose worship 
ceased with the fall of that part of the country. 

(39) But great changes often take place with very little 
AmmianuB, improvement ; the fall of idolatry only made way 
lib. xix. 13. fQ|. ij^Q rige Qf magic and astrology. Abydos in 

Upper Egypt had latterly gained great renown for the 
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temple of Besa, a god whose name is new to us, bnt wliose 
oracle was mnch consulted, not only by tlie Egyptians 
but by Greek strangers, and by others who sent their 
questions in writing. Some of these letters on parchment 
had been taken from the temple by informers, and carried to 
the emperor, whose ears were never deaf to a charge against 
the pagans. On this accusation numbers of all ranks were 
dragged out of Egypt, to be tried and punished in Syria, 
with torture and forfeiture of goods. Such indeed was the 
nation's belief in these oracles and prophecies, that it gave to 
the priests a greater power than it was safe to trust them 
with. By prophesying that a man was to be an emperor 
they could make him a traitor, and perhaps raise a village in 
rebellion. As the devotedness of their followers made it 
dangerous for the magistrates to punish the mischief-makers, 
they had no choice but to punish those who consulted them. 
Without forbidding the divine oracle to answer, they forbade 
anybody to question it. Pamasius, who had been a prefect 
of Egypt, a man of spotless character, was banished for thus 
illegally seeking a knowledge of the fature ; and Demetrius 
Cythras, an aged philosopher, was put to the rack on a 
charge of having sacriiiced to the god, and only released 
because he persisted through his tortures in asserting that he 
sacrificed in gratitude for blessings received, and not from a 
wish thus to learn his future fate. 

(40) HephsBstion of Thebes may perhaps about this time 
have written his treatise on Astrology, in which he 
explains the influences of the several signs of the .^SofoScL 
zodiac on us men who live beneath them. To 
every country in the world ho gives its own sign, guided, 
however, as it would seem, by very little attention to its 
longitude, and yet perhaps led by the belief that the earth, like 
the heavens, might be divided into portions lying east and 
west. He divides each sign into three parts or decans, of 
ten degrees each, as we see the zodiac divided on the 
sculptured ceiling of the temple of Dendera, made in the 
reign of Tiberius. He says that the Egyptian astronomers 
gave to each of these thirty-six decans a name ; and that the 
qualities of mind and accidents of life fell to every man 
according to what decan was rising heliacally at the time of 
his birth. He thus assigns to every man one out of thirty- 
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six lots in life ; nor does he aim at greater exactness. Such 
was the knowledge for which foreigners now looked to 
Egypt 

(41) In the falling state of the empire the towns and 
yillages of Egypt fonnd their rulers too weak either to 
guard them or to tyrannise over them, and they sometimes 
formed themselves into small societies, and took means for 
their own defence. The law had so far allowed this as in 
some cases to grant a coi'porate constitution to a city. But 
in other cases a city kept in its pay a courtier or government 
servant powerftd enough to guard it against the extortions of 
the provincial tax- gatherer, or would put itself under the 
patronage of a neighbour rich enough and strong enough to 
guard it. This, however, could not be allowed, even if not 

(^^g^ used as the means of throwing off the authority of 
Tneod. xi. the provincial government ; and accordingly at this 
time we begin to find laws against the new crime of 
patronage. These associations gave a place of refuge to 
criminals, they stopped the worshipper in his way to the 
temple, and the tax-gatherer in collecting the tribute. But 
new laws have little weight when there is no power to enforce 
them, and the orders from Constantinople were little heeded 
in Upper Egypt. But this patronage which the emperor 
wished to put down was weak compared to that of the bishops 
and clergy, which the law allowed and even upheld, and 
which was the great check to the tyranny of the civil 
governor. While the emperor at a distance gave orders 
through his prefect, the people looked up to the bishop as 
their head ; and hence the power of each was checked by the 
other. The emperors had not yet made the terrors of 
religion a tool in the hands of the magistrate ; nor had they 
yet learned from the pontifex and aiigurs of pagan Home the 
great secret that civil power is never so strong as when based 
on that of the church. 

(42) On the death of Constantius, Julian was at once 
^ gg^- acknowledged as emperor, and the Boman world 

was again, but for the last time, governed by a pagan. 
The Christians had been in power for fifty-five years und<^r 
Constantino and his sons, during which time the pagans had 
been made to feel that their enemies had got the upper hand 
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of them. But on the accession of Julian their places 
were again changed ; and the Egyptians among 
others crowded to Constantinople to complain of '^STxtu!^' 
injustice done by the Christian prefect and bishop, 
and to pray for a redress of wrongs. They were, however, 
sadly disappointed in their emperor ; he put them off with an 
unfeeling joke ; he ordered them to meet him at Chalcedon, 
on the other side of the Straits of Constantinople, and instead 
of following them according to his promise, he gave orders 
that no vessel should bring an Egyptian from Chalcedon to 
the capital ; and the Egyptians, after wasting their time and 
money, returned home in despair. But though their com- 
plaints were laughed at they were not overlooked, and the 
author of their grievances was punished ; Artemius, the 
prefect of Egypt, was summoned to Chalcedon, and not being 
able to disprove the crimes laid to his charge by the Alex- 
andrians, he paid' his life as the forfeit for his misgovernment 
during the last reign. 

(43) While Artemius was on his trial the pagans of 
Alexandria remained quiet, and in daily fear of his return to 
power, for after their treatment at Chalcedon they by no 
means felt sure of what would be the emperor's policy in 
matters of religion ; but they no sooner heard of the death of 
Artemius than they took it as a sign that they had full leave 
to revenge themselves on the Christians. The mob rose first 
against the bishop George, who had lately been careless or 
wanton enough publicly to declare his regret that any of their 
temples should be allowed to stand ; and they seized him in 
the streets and trampled him to death. They next slew 
Dracontius, the prefect of the Alexandrian mint, whom they 
accused of overturning a pagan altar within that building. 
Their anger was then turned against Diodorus, who was 
employed in building a church on a waste spot of gocrates. 
ground that had once been sacred to the worship of i^cci. Hb't. 
Mithra, but had since been given by the Emperor "^' "*' 
Constantius to the Christians. In clearing the ground, the 
workmen had turned up a number of human bohes that had 
been buried there in former ages, and these had been brought 
forward by the Christians in reproach against the Ammianus, 
pagans as so many proofs of human sacrifices, ub. xxii. 
Diodorus also, in his Christian zeal, had wounded at the 
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same time their pride and superstition, by cutting off the 
single lock from the heads of the young Egyptians. This 
lock had in the time of Barneses been the mark of youthful 
royalty ; under the Ptolemies the mark of high rank ; but mras 
now common to all. Diodorus treated it as an offence against 
his religion. For this he was attacked and killed, with George 
and Dracontius. The mob carried the bodies of the three 
murdered men upon camels to the side of the lake, and there 
burned them, and threw the ashes into the water, for fear, as 
they said, that a church should be built over their remains, 
as had been sometimes done over the bodies of martyrs. 

(4A) When the news of this outrage against the laws was 

brougnt to the philosophical emperor, he contented himself 

with threatening by an imperial edict that if the offence were 

repeated, he would visit it with severe punishment. 

KpisuSffi. ^^^ ^^ every act of Julian we trace the scholar and 

the lover of learning. George had employed his 

wealth in getting together a large library, rich in historians, 

rhetoricians, and philosophers of all sects; and, on the 

murder of the bishop, Julian wrote letter after letter to 

Alexandria, to beg the prefect and his friend Porphyrins to 

save these books, and send them to him in Cappadocia. He 

promised freedom to the librarian if he gave them up, and 

torture if he hid them ; and further begged that no books in 

favour of Christianity should be destroyed, lest other and 

better books should be lost with them. 

(45) There is too much reason to believe that the friends 

Socrates ^^ Athauasius were not displeased at the murder of 

Ecci. Htel the bishop George and their Arian fellow-Christians ; 

' "' at any rate they made no effort to save them, and 

the same mob that had put to death Greorge as an enemy to 

paganism, now joined his rival Athanasius in a triumphal 

entry into the city, when, with the other Egyptian bishops, 

he was allowed to return from banishment. Athanasins 

could brook no rival to his power ; the civil force of the city 

was completely overpowered by his party, and the Arian 

clergy were forced to hide themselves, as the only means of 

saving their lives. But, while thus in danger from their 

enemies, the Arians proceeded to elect a successor to their 

murdered bishop, and they chose Lucius to that post of 

honour, but of danger. Athanasius, however, in reaUty and 
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openly filled the office of bishop ; and he summoned a synod 
at Alexandria, at which he readmitted into the church 
Lucifer and Eusebius, two bishops who had been banished 
to the Thebaid, and he again decreed that the three persons 
in the Trinity were of one substance. 

(16) Though the Emperor Julian thought that George, the 
late bishop, had deserved all that he suffered, as 
having been zealous in favour of Christianity, and pop ^iiex. 
forward in putting down paganism and in closing 
the temples, yet he was still more opposed to Athanasius. 
That able churchman held his power as a rebel, by 
the help of the Egyptian mob, against the wishes AiexandJ. 
of the Greeks of Alexandria and against the orders 
of the late emperor ; and Julian made an edict, ordering that 
he should be driven out of the city within twenty-four hours 
of the conmiand reaching Alexandria. The prefect of Egypt 
was at first unable or unwilling to enforce these orders 
against the wish of the inhabitants ; and Athanasius 
was not driven into banishment till Julian wrote EaUdum. 
word that, if the rebellious bishop were to be found 
in any part of Egypt after a day then named, he would fine 
the prefect and the ofi&cers under him one hundred pounds 
weight of gold. Thus Athanasius was for the fourth time 
banished from Alexandria ; first by Constantino, socrates. 
who was willing to receive his own creed ; twice '^cc^- Hist. 
by Constantius, who held the Arian opinions ; and 
now again by the pagan Julian. 

(47) Though the Christians were out of favour with the 
emperor, and never were employed in any office of trust, yet 
they were too numerous for him to venture on a persecution. 
But Julian allowed them to be ill-treated by his prefects, 
and took no notice of their complaints. He made a law, for- 
bidding any Christians being educated in pagan literature, 
believing that ignorance would stop the spread of their 
religion. In the churches of Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, 
this was felt as a heavy grievance ; but it was less thought of 
in Egypt. Science and learning were less cultivated by the 
Christians in Alexandria since the overthrow of the 
Arian party ; and a little later, to charge a writer ^ iJ^*^"^^' 
with Graecising was the same as saying that he 
wanted orthodoxy. 
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(48) Julian was a warm friend to learning and philo- 
Eoistxiv "^P^y MQong the pagans. He recalled to Alex- 
andria the physician Zeno, who in the last reign 

had fled from the Georgian &ction, as the Christians were 
E i»t ivL *^®^ called. He founded in the same city a col- 
^' ^ lege for music, and ordered the prefect Eodicins 
to look out for some young men of skill in that science, 
particularly &om among the pupils of Dioscorus; and he 
allotted them a maintenance from the treasury, with rewards 
for the most skilful. At Canopus, a pagan philo- 
Vitl^soph. sopher, Antoninus, the son of Enstathius, taking ad- 
vantage of the turn in public opinion, and copying 
the Christian monks of the Thel^d, drew round him a crowd 
of followers by his self-denial and painful torture of the 
body. The Alexandrians flocked in crowds to his dwelling ; 
and such was his character for holiness, that his death, in the 
beginning of the reign of Theodosius, was thought by the 
Egyptians to be the cause of the overthrow of paganism. 

(49) But Egyptian paganism, which had slumbered for 
flfty yeara under the Christian emperors, was not again to 

Athanasi ^ awakened to its former life. Though the wars 
contra between the several cities for the honour of their 
Genres, goclg^ the bull, the crocodilo, or the fish, had never 

^Hb™**"?*' ^®*®®^' ^ reverence for those gods was dead. The 
sacred animals, in particular the bulls Apis and 
Mnevis, were again waited upon by their priests as of old, 
but it was a vain attempt on the part of the pagans. Not 
only was the Egyptian religion overthrown, but the Thebaid, 
the country of that religion, was fallen too low to be again 
raised. The people of Upper Egypt had lost all heart, not 
more from the tyranny of the Eoman government in the 
north than from the attacks and settlement of the Arabs in 
the south. All changes in the country, whether for the 
better or the worse, were laid to the charge of these latter 
unwelcome neighbours; and when the inquiring traveller 
asked to be shown the crocodile, the river-horse, and the 
other animals for which Egypt had once been noted, he was 
told with a sigh that they were seldom to be seen in the 
Delta since the Thebaid had been peopled with the 
Blemmyes. Falsehood, the usual vice of slaves, had taken 
a deep hold on the Egyptian character. A denial of their 
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wealth was the means by which they usually tried to save it 
from the Boman tax-gatherer ; and an Egyptian was ashamed 
of himself as a coward, if he could not show a back covered 
with stripes gained in the attempt to save his money. 
Peculiarities of character often descend unchanged in a nation 
for many centuries; and, after fourteen hundred 
years of the same slavery, the same stripes from the ^^l 
lash of the tax-gatherer are still the boast of the 
Egyptian peasant. Gyrene was already a desert; the only 
cities of note in Upper Egypt were Coptos, Hermopolis, and 
Antinoopolis ; but Alexandria was still the queen of cities, 
though die large quarter called the Bruchium had not been 
rebuilt ; and the Serapium, with its library of seven hundred 
thousand volumes, was, after the capitol of Home, the chief 
building in the world. 

(50) This temple of Serapis was situated on a rising 
ground at the west end of the city, and though not 
built like a fortification, was sometimes called the '^pillgtes' 
citadel of Alexandria. It was entered by two roads ; 
that on one side was a slope for carriages, and on the other a 
grand flight of a hundred steps from the street, with each 
step wider than that below it. At the top of this flight of 
steps was a portico, in the form of a circular roof, upheld by 
four columns. Through this was the entrance into the great 
courtyard, in the middle of which stogd the roofless hall or 
temple, surrounded by columns and porticoes, inside and 
out. In some of the inner porticoes were the book-cases for 
the library which made Alexandria the very temple of 
science and learning, while other porticoes were dedicated to 
the service of the ancient religion. The roofs were 
ornamented with gilding, the capitals of the columns were 
of copper gilt, and the walls were covered with paintings. 
In tho middle of the inner area stood one lofty column, 
which could be seen by all the country round, and even from 
ships some distance out at sea. The great statue of Serapis, 
which had been made under the Ptolemies, having Rufin„g 
perhaps marble feet, but for the rest built of wood, Ecci. hisl 
clothed with drapery, and glittering with gold and ^^ *'* ^ 
silver, stood in one of the covered chanibers, which had a 
smell window so contrived as to let the sun's rays kiss the 
lips of the statue on the appointed occasions. This was one 
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of the tricks employed in the sacred mysteries, to dazzle the 
worshipper by the sudden blaze of light which on the proper 
occasions was let into the dark room. The temple itself, 
with its fountain, its two obelisks, and its gilt ornaments, has 
long since been destroyed ; and the column in the centre, 
under the name of Pompey's pillar, alone remains to mark 
the spot where it stood, and is one of the few works of Greek 
art which in size and strength vie with the old Egyptian 
monuments. 

(51) The reign of Julian, instead of raising paganism 

^ocrtitRs ^ ^^ former strength, had only shown that its 

Ecci. Hist life was gone; and under Jovian, his successor, 

^ *"• '' the Christians were again brought into power. A 

AD. 363. Qiirigtian emperor, however, would have been but 

little welcome to the Egyptians if, like Constantius, and even 

Constantino in his latter years, he had leaned to the Arian 

party ; but Jovian soon showed his attachment to the Nicene 

Creed, and he reappointed Athana^ius to the bishopric of 

Alexandria. But though Athanasius regained his rank, yet 

the Arian bishop Lucius was not deposed. Each party in 

Alexandria had its own bishop ; those who thought that the 

Son was of the same substance with the Father looked up to 

Athanasius, while those who gave to Jesus the lower rank 

of being of a similar substance to the Creator obeyed 

Lucius. 

(62) We must not, however, be led away by words to 
think that a disagreement on this curious metaphysical pro- 
position was the only cause of the quarrel which divided 
Egypt into such angry parties. The creeds were made use 
of as the watchwords in a political struggle. Blood, 
language, and geographical boundaries divided the parties ; 
and religious opinions seldom cross these unchanging lines. 
Every Egyptian believed in the Nicene Creed and the 
incorruptibility of the body of Jesus, and hated the Alex- 
andrian Greeks ; while the more refined Greeks were as 
united in explaining away the Nicene Creed by the doctrine 
of the two natures of Christ, and in despising the ignorant 
Egyptians. Christianity, which speaks so forcibly to the 
poor, the unlearned, and the slave, had educated the 
Egyptian population, had raised them in their own eyes; 
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and, as the popular party gained strength, the Arians lost 
ground in Alexandria. At the same time the Greeks were 
falling off in learning and in science, and in all those artd of 
civilisation which had given them the superiority. Like 
other great political changes, this may not have been under- 
stood at the time ; but in less than a hundred years it was 
found that the Egyptians were no longer the slaves, nor the 
Greeks the masters. 

(63) On the death of Jovian, when Yalentinian divided 
the Boman empire with his brother, he took Italy zoBimus, 
and the West for his own kingdom, and gave to iit>- iv. ' 
Valbns Egypt and the eastern provinces, in which ^'^' ^^^' 
Greek was the language of the government. Each emperor 
adopted the religion of his capital ; Valentinian swTates, 
held the Nicene faith, and Yalens the Arian faith ; Ecci. Hi^t. 
and unhappy Egypt was the only part of the empii-e ^ " *^* 
whose religion differed from tiiat of its rulers. Had the 
creeds marked the limits of the two empires, Egypt would 
Lave belonged to Bome ; but, as geographical boundaries 
and language form yet stronger ties, Egypt was given to 
Constantinople, or rather to Antioch, the nearer of the two 
eastern capitals. This year was marked by the chronicon 
Christians rather violenfly taking possession of Athanas. 
the Boman palace in Alexandria, named the ^^^^ 
Caasarium, for a church. This was the cause of sad riots 
between them and the pagans, who in the next year burnt it 
to the ground. But in the year foUowing it wbs granted to 
the Clmstians by the emperor, and rebuilt for them by his 
orders. 

(54) By Yalens, Athanasius was forced for the fifth time 
to fly from Alexandria, to avoid the displeasure which his 
disobedience again drew down upon him. But his flock 
again rose in rebellion in favour of their popular bishop ; and 
the emperor was either persuaded or frightened into allow- 
ing him to return to his bishopric, where he spent the few 
remaining years of his life in peace. Athanasius died at an 
advanced age, leaving a name more famous than that of any 
one of the emperors under whom he lived. He taught the 
Christian world that there was a power greater than that of 
kings, namely the church. He was often beaten in the struggle. 
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bat eTery victory over him was followed by the defeat of the 
ciTil power ; he was five times banished, but five times he 
returned in triumph. The tejnporal power of the church 
was then nearly new ; it only rose upon the conyersion of 
Constantino, and it was weak compared to what it became in 
after ages ; but, when an emperor of Germany did penance 
barefoot before Pope Hildebrand, and a king of England was 
whipped at Beckef s tomb, we only witness the full-grown 
strength of the infant power that was being reared by the 
bishop of Alexandria. His writings are numerous and 
wholly controversial, chiefly against the Ariaus. The 
Athanasian Greed seems to have been so named only because 
it was thought to contain his opinions, as it is known to be 
by a later author. He was not a man to shudder at its 
declaration of our Heavenly Father's eternal wrath against 
those who held any other opinions ; but yet it is not likely 
that he would have wholly approved of it, as it does not state 
that " the Son is of one substance with the Father," words 
which he thought all-important as a bulwark against the 
Arians, and for which he would willingly have laid down his 
life. 

(55) On the death of Athanasius, the* Homoousian party 
chose Peter as his successor in the bishopric, overlooking 
Lucius, the Arian bishop, whose election had been approved 
by the emperors Julian, Jovian, and Yalens. But as the 
Egyptian church had lost its great champion, the emperor 
ventured to reassert his authority. He sent Peter to prison, 
and ordered all the churches to be given up to the Arians, 
threatening with banishment from Egypt whoever disobeyed 
his edict. The persecution which the Homoousian party 
throughout Upper Egypt then suffered from the Adrians 
equalled, says the ecclesiastical historian, anything they had 
before suffered from the pagans. Every monastery in Egypt 
was broken open by Lucius at the head of an armed force, 
and the cruelty of the bishop surpassed that of the soldiers. 
Men, of whose virtues the world was not worthy, were stript, 
beaten, stoned, and put to the sword ; and the Homoousian 

Rufinus. ™onks, in revenge, when praying for success in 
Ecci. ui»t. working miracles, used to call iipon the name of 

* * * " Jesus Christ, whom Lucius persecuted." But the 
list of cruelties makes us doubt the truth of the tale; we 
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iQUBt choose between one party being violent enough to act 
so wickedly, or the other party being violent enough to 
accuse them falsely of it ; and though theological- hatred has 
been the cause of many outrages, they have fortunately been 
more often inflicted by the pen than by the swoi'd. Wo must 
hope that Lucius was innocent of some of the crimes thus 
laid to his charge ; but we have no further know- ij,^yo„... 
ledge of his character ; he is unknown as an mus. Cat. 
author, and wrote little beside his Paschal letters to ^^^p^^^- 
his churches. The breaking open of the monas- Orodus, 
teries above spoken of seems to have been for the 
purpose of making the inmates bear their share in the 
military service of the state, rather than for any religious 
reasons. When Constantino embraced Christianity, he at 
once recognised all the religious scruples of its professors ; 
and not only the bishops and presbyters but all laymen who 
had entered the monastic orders were freed from the duty of 
serving in the army. But under the growing dislike of 
military service, and the difficulty of finding soldiers, when 
to escape from the army many called themselves Christian 
monks, this excuse could no longer be listened to, q^^ 
and Yalens made a law that monastic vows should Theod. xIl 
not save a man from enlistment. But this law was ^' ^^' 
not easily carried into force in the monasteries on the borders 
of the desert, which were often well-built and well- Ensebu 
guarded fortresses ; and on Mount Nitria, in par- Chro^ii^^^n. 
ticular, many monks lost their lives in their resistance to 
the troops that were sent to fetch recruits. 

(56) The monastic institutions of Egypt had already 
reached their full growth. They were acknowledged by the 
laws of the empire as ecclesiastical corporations, and allowed 
to hold property ; and by a new law of this reign, 
if a monk or nun died without a will or any known Theodfv. 3. 
kindred, the property went to the monastery as 
heir at law. One of the most celebrated of these monasteries 
was at Tabenna, in the Thebaid, where Pachomius, soy^jmen 
after meditating for some years alone in a cave, had Ecci. HuL 
gathered round him thirteen hundred followers, "**'*"* 
who owned him as the founder of their order, and gave him 
credit for the gift of prophecy. His disciples in the other 
monasteries of Upper Egypt amounted to six thousand more. 
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His laws were of the seyereBt kind, as best fitted to keep the 
tbonghts always turned to heaven. The monks wore clothed 
in skins, they prayed twelve times a day, they worked 
laboriously with their hands, and ate but little. The monaa- 




Fig. 121. 

tery of Tabenna, or more correctly of Tabennesi, the city of 
laisy was probably that now known by the name of the 
White Monastery. This is situated 
near Aphroditopolis, and was built 
by the help of stones which had be- 
fore formed part of the old temples. 
It is a large and strong 
pi?32?93. building, with four straight 
walls carrying a heavy cor- 
nice. It is entered by three doors, 
and has fifty-two windows on each 
side, and eighteen on the front (see 
Fig. 121). Within it is a church 
with a long gallery on one side of 
it, in which dwelt the monks. The 
church is in the form of a cross, 
having a nave between two rows of 
granite columns, each sixteen in 
number, which separate it from the 
side aisles. Beyond is the transept, 
and at the end is a semicircular choir 
with a chapel on each side of it. At 
the other end are another chapel and a baptistery (see Fig. 
122), The choir is paved with marble, and the nave with 
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granite covered with hieroglyphics, which, however, tne tread 
of fifty generations of monks has worn too smooth for us 
now to read. On the outside, this monastery is not unlike 
an Egyptian temple ; but for the inside the architect seems to 
have shunned the forms of the country, and to have thought 
the Greek and Boman details were more suitable for a 
Chiistian building. 

(57) The divine Anuph was at the head of another order 
of monks, and he boasted that he could by prayer obtain 
from heaven whatever he wished. Hor was at the sozomen, 
head of another monastery, where, though wholly Ecci. Hist, 
unable to read or write, he spent his life in singing 
psalms, and, as his followers and perhaps he himself be- 
lieved, in working miracles. Serapion was at the head of a 
thousand monks in the Arsinoite nome, who raised their food 
by their own labour, and shared it with their poorer neigh- 
bours. Near Nitria, a place in the Mareotic nome which gave 
its name to the nitre springs, there were as many as fifty ceUs ; 
but those who aimed at greater solitude and severer mortifi- 
cation withdrew further into the desert, to Scetis in the same 
nome, a spot already sanctified by the trials and triumphs of 
St. Anthony. Here, in a monastery surrounded by the 
sands, by the side of a lake whose waters are Salter than the 
brine of the ocean, with no grass or trees to rest the aching 
eye, where the dazzling sky is seldom relieved with a cloud, 
where the breezes are too often laden with dry dust, where 
the works of nature seem to teach rather God*s power than 
his goodness, these monks cultivated a gloomy religion, with 
hearts painfully attuned to the scenery around them. Here 
dwelt Moses, who in his youth had been a remarkable sinner, 
and in his old age became even more remarkable as a saint. 
It was said that for six years he spent every night in prayer, 
without once closing his eyes in sleep ; and that one night, 
when his cell was attacked by four robbers, he carried them 
all off at once on his back to the neighbouring monastery to 
be punished, because he would himself hurt no man. Ben- 
jamin also dwelt at Scetis; he consecrated oil to heal the 
diseases of those who washed with it, and during the eight 
months that he was himself dying of a dropsy, he touched 
for their diseases all who came to the door of his cell to be 
healed. Hellas carried fire in his bosom without burning 
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his clothes. Elias spent seyenty years in solitnde on the 
borders of the Arabian desert near Antinoopolis. Apelles 
was a blacksmith near Achoris ; he was tempted by the devil 
in the form of a beautiful woman, but he scorched the 
tempter's face with a red-hot iron. ApoUos spent forty 
years in solitude, and the account of his life and miracles 
was written by Timotheus, bishop of Alexandria. Dorothens, 
who though a Theban had settled near Alexandria, mortified 
his flesh by trying to live without sleep. He never willingly 
lay down to rest, nor indeed ever slept till the weakness of 

Hierony- *^® body sunk Under the efforts of the spirit. 

miia, Vita Paul, who dwelt at Pherma, repeated three hundred 
prayers every day, and kept three hundred pebbles 
in a bag to help liim in his reckoning. He was the friend 
of Anthony, and when dying begged to be wrapt in the cloak 
given him by that holy monk, who had himself received it as 
a present ti-om Athanasius. His friends and admirers 
claimed for Paul the honour of being the first Christian 
hermit, and they maintained their improbable opinion by 
asserting that he had been a monk for ninety-seven years, 
and that he had retired to the desert at the age of sixteen, 
when the church was persecuted in the reign of Valerian. 
At a time when our modem plan of registering births was 
unknown, it was of course difficult to disprove such an asser- 
tion, particularly when supported by the authority of Jerome. 

(58) The unceasing prayers and sufiferings of these monks 
drew idter them the admiration of those who had not the zeal 
and strength to copy their painful self-deniaL Men that 
would have grumbled at the partial weakness of an emperor, 
for promoting officers who echoed his praises in the palaces 
of Constantinople rather than those who executed his orders 
under an African suii, were unwise enough to fancy their 
heavenly Sovereign better pleased with continual worship 
than with active usefulness. All Egypt believed that the 
monks were the especial favourites of heaven, that they 
worked miracles, and that divine wisdom flowed from their 
lips without the help or hindrance of human learning. 
They were all Homoonsians, believing that the Son was of 
one substance with the Father ; some as Trinitarians holding 
the opinions of Athanasius; some as Sabellians believing 
that Jesus was the creator of the world, and that his body 
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was not liable to corruption; some as anthropomorphites, 
believing that God was of a human form like Jesus ; but all 
warmly attached to the Nicene Creed, denying the two 
natures of Christ, and hating the Arian Greeks of 
Alexandria and the other cities. Gregory of ^^^p^u 
Nazianzus remarks that Egypt was the most Christ- 
loving of countries, and adds with true simplicity that, 
wonderful to say, after having so lately worshipped bulls, 
goats, and crocodiles, it was now teaching the world the 
worship of the Trinity in the truest form. Among these 
monks, however, there 'Were some few men of 
learning. Macarius the Egyptian, who was so 
called to distinguish him from Macarius the Alexandrian, is 
one of the best known of the monks of Mount Nitria. He 
has left behind him fifty homilies, and a volume on Christian 
Perfection which places him in the first rank among the 
writers on practical Christianity. He y»s strictly of the 
Athanasian party; but, while the writings of his brethren 
are too much filled with reproaches against their adver- 
saries and with extravagant praises of the lives and miracles 
of the monks, the works of Macarius breathe the purest 
love of God and of his neighbour. Evagrias also, gocrates, 
who had studied under both Macarius of Alexandria i^cci. Hist. 
and Macarius of Egypt, wrote on ' the Gnostic ^^^' *^' 
philosophy, as well as a history of the monks; and his 
pupil Palladius wrote a history of the monasteries of Egypt. 

(59) To visit some of these monasteries was a not un- 
common journey with the earnest Christians of ^. 
other countries who had the means of travelling. Patnim ; 
Bufinus, a young student of Aquileia on the ^i^^J*^^ 
Adriatic, near the modern city of Trieste, was fired 
with the wish of examining their way of life, and he was so 
fortunate as to meet with a wealthy widow in Bome, who was 
willing to accompany him and to bear the cost of the journey. 
They sailed together to Alexandria, and BufinusT then with 
some male companions ventured on the more difficult journey 
through the Thebaid. At Oxyrinchus he found a city 
wholly devoted to religion. There were twelve churches 
there. There was no tower, no gate, no corner of the 
place, that was not made use of for monks' cells. The groat 
temples, in which the sacred animals used to be worshipped, 

VOL, n. u 
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were now GhriBtian monasteries. The religion was changed, 
but not the people's habits. The bishop told Eufinus that 
there were ten thousand monks and twenty thousand nuns 
in the city. From this crowd of holy people he went to the 
solitary cell of Theon, a monk learned in the Greek, Latin, 
and Coptic languages. He spent three days at Lycopolis 
in a cell at the top of a steep rock with a monk named 
John, whose fame was such that the Boman general at 
Syene consulted him as to when he should give battle to the 
Ethiopians on the frontier. He visited the large monastery 
at Tabenna near Thebes, where three thousand silent monks 
dwelt under the government of Ammon. The monastery 
near Hermopolis held five hundred monks, who were of a 
more cultivated order in society than the others. Neglect of 
cleanliness formed no part of their monastic rule; their 
garments were as clean as their hearts were pure. Apol- 
lonius, their well-informed superior, explained to Hufinus 
much of the old religion and ceremonies, and the worship of 
animals. Near Hermopolis, however, paganism was still 
flourishing, and the monastery was in a state of warfare with 
the neighbouring villages, and with the priests in the great 
temple of that city. When the travellers left the monafitery 
ApoUonius kindly sent with them three interpreters to show 
them the other Coptic monasteries which they wished to see, 
and te help them to the information that they wanted. On 
their route they examined several monasteries in towns of 
which they did not know the names, one on a rock over- 
hanging the river, one in a walled garden with wells and 
fruit-trees. They visited Elias in his cave near Antinoopolis, 
and then the monastery near Heracleopolis. In the Arsi- 
noite nome, as in Oxyrinchus, they found the whole popula- 
tion under monastic vows, but at the same time industrious 
cultivators of that fertile province, and sending the produce 
to the Alexandrian market. In the neighbourhood of 
Memphis and Babylon were an 'equally large number of 
monks ; and there Eufinus was shown the pyramids, as the 
granai'ies in which the patriarch Joseph had stored his corn. 
He lastly visited Mount Nitria, whose monasteries were 
more famous than any other in Egypt. He returned in 
safety to Alexandria, thankful for the pight of so much re- 
ligious zeal and for having escaped the dangers of the 
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journey. From thence he led his noble patroness to Jem- 
salem, to warm their piety with the sight of spots which will 
always be sacred in the eyes of the Christian. 

(60) We must not hastily judge the extravagance of the 
monks without taking into account the moral state of the 
country. We may believe the historians, or we may satisfy 
ourselves from the codes of the empire, that the monks were 
thought a blessing to the times in which they lived. The 
success which followed upon this preaching of an extreme 
asceticism only proves the grossness of the vice that it was 
meant to cure. While every luxury of the body waS culti- 
vated as the chief end of life, the monks preached and 
practised fasting and a neglect of dress. While scurrilous 
jokes, witty scandal, and ill-natured epigrams were the chief 
ornaments of conversation, the monks practised solitary 
silence and prayer. While the sacred tie of marriage was 
so little known that the population fell off, and mind and 
body were alike ruined by debauchery, the monks preached 
celibacy. While riches were so much more gained by fraud 
than by honest industry that every rich man was thought to 
have been either a rogue or the heir to a rogue, the monks 
practised personal poverty or a community of goods. 
Monkish institutions spread because they were found useful, 
but their being found useful proves the low state of morals 
at the time. Among the gcfod works that the cassianus, 
monks recommended was the support of the helpless Coiiat. 
poor ; and they were in some cases trusted to re- * ' * 
ceive the alms and to distribute them. In the neighbourhood 
of Lycopolis the cultivators of the soil brought these freewill 
offerings to the Abbot John, and among the willing givers 
was Theon, who afterwards became a monk himself. They 
usually gave a tenth part of the land's produce, being no 
doubt led to ^ upon that proportion by the enactments of 
the Mosaic law in favour of the Levites. This pious plan 
for the help of the poor spread rapidly not only over Egypt, 
but over the rest of Chnstendom. After a time, however, 
the tithes were divided into three parts, one only for the 
poor, one for the fabric of the church, and one for the priest. 
At a yet later time they were claimed by the priests for 
their own use; and Selden in his Ilistory of Tithes has 
shown that the origin of the present legal tax of a tenth 
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part of the land's produce, for the maintenance of the clei^, 
is to be found in the freewill gifts for the poor which were 
intrusted to John the monk of Lycopolis. 

(61) Of the three kinds of monks, the Coenobites, who 

lived in large monasteries, the Anchorites or 
^uitxvuL hermits, who dwelt alone in the desert, and the 

Bemoboth, who dwelt three or four together in 
cities, the first two maintained their character for holiness. 
The Coenobites, if ever they longed after the pleasures which 
they had forsworn, were saved by their strict rules and by 
their obedience to their superiors, and the Anchorites by their 
solitude. But the Bemoboth, living among the crowd and 
professing holiness superior to that of their fellow-citizeDS, 
sooner fell into those vices which monks in all ages have been 
more or less guilty of. They were charged with hypocrisy, 
a love of good living, with hoarding wealth while professing 
poverty, and with quarrelling with the clergy ; and, after thus 
losing character, the name and institution went out of use. 

(62) As the Egyptian government was now crumbling to 
pieces with slow but sure decay, the magistrates were dis- 
couraged and lost much of their weight with the people. 
The church, with its bishops, priests, and deacons, was the 
only framework left to society which had any strength or 
life. The clergy rose into civil importance. From the 
codes of the empire we learn that the emperor's edicts were 
as much addressed to the bishops and priests as to the 
magistrates. But' the spiritual powers did not always act in 
harmony with the civil powers. The separation of the two, 
which in a settled state of society might have been an 
advantage, as leaving thought and conscience more free, in 
these unhappy times was a misfortune, as neither was strong 
enough to get its laws obeyed and to check vice and disorder. 
During these reigns of weakness and misgovemment, it was 
no doubt a cruel policy rather than humanity, that led the 
tax-gatherers to collect the tribute in kind. More could be 
squeezed out of a ruined people by taking what they had. to 

Codex ^i^® *^*^^ by requiring it to be paid in copper coin. 

Theodos. Heucc Yaleus made a law that no tribute through- 

**• ^' out the empire should be taken in money ; and he 

laid a new land-tax upon Egypt, to the amount of a 

soldier's clothing for every thirty acres. 
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(63) The pagans, who were now no longer able to worsliip 
publicly as Uiey chose, took care to proclaim their opinions 
indirectly in such ways as the law could not reach. Hieronym. 
In the hippodrome, which was the noisiest of the vit. HUa-' 
places where the people met in public, they made ^°' 

a profession of their faith by the choice of which horses they 
bet on ; and Christians and pagans alike showed their zeal 
for religion by hooting and clapping of hands. Prayers and 
superstitious ceremonies were used on both sides to add to 
the horses' speed; and the monk Hilarion, the pupil of 
Anthony, gained no little credit for sprinkling holy water 
on the horses of his party, and thus enabling Christianity to 
outrun paganism in the hippodrome at Gaza. 

(64) The Saracens had for some time past been encroach- 
ing on the eastern frontiers of the empire, and had only been 
kept back by treaties which proved the weakness g^^^^g 
of the Romans, as the armies of Constantinople EcclhibI 
were still called, and which encouraged the bar- ^•*^* 
barians in their attacks. On the death of their Sozomen, 
king, the command over the Saracens fell to their ^b. vif** 
queen MsBvia, who broke the last treaty, laid waste 
Palestine and Phenicia with her armies, conquered or gained 
over the Arabs of Petra, and pressed upon the Egyptians at 
the head of the Bed Sea. On this, Yalens renewed the truce, 
but on terms still more fetvourablo to the invaders. Many 
of the Saracens were Christians, and by an article of the 
treaty they were to have a bishop granted them for their 
church, and for this purpose they sent Moses to Alexandria 
to be ordained. But the Saracens sided with the Egyptians, 
in religion as weU as policy, against the Arian Greeks. 
Hence Moses refused to be ordained by Lucius the patriarch 
of Alexandria, and chose rather to receive his appointment 
from some of the Homoousian bishops who were living in 
banishment in the Thebaid. Darkness and ignorance were 
thus spreading themselves over the earth; and after this 
advance of the barbarians the interesting city of Petra, 
which since the time of Trajan had been in the power or the 
friendship of Bome or Constantinople, was lost to the 
civilised world. This rocky fastness, which was ornamented 
with temples (see Fig. 75), a triumphal arch, and a theatre, 
and had been a bishop's see, was henceforth closed against 
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ail travellers; it had no place i 

covered by Burckhardt in our o 

being dwelling in it, with oleaudere and tsmoriEks choking 

up its entrance throngh the cliff, and with brambles trailing 

their branchcB over the rock-bewn temples. 



Fig, 123.— Tta( Pau JUm or Lower EgTpC- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE REIGNS OF THEODOSIUS I., ABCADIUS, AND THEODOSIUS H. 

A.D. 379-450. 

(1) The reign of Theodobius is remarkable for the blow 
then given to paganism. The old religion had been ^^^ 
sinking even before Christianity had become the 
religion of the emperors ; it had been discouraged by Con- 
stantino, who had closed many of the temples ; but codex 
Theodosius made a law in the first year of his* reign Tbeod. 
that the whole of the empire should be Christian, *^]' ^' ^* 
and moreover should receive the Trinitarian faith. ^"^* ®' ^' 
He soon afterwards ordered that Sunday should be kept holy, 
and forbade all work and law proceedings on that day ; and 
ho sent Cynegius, the prefect of the palace, into 
Egypt, to see these laws carried into eflfect in that ^ib""*' 
province. 

(2) The wishes of the emperor were ably followed up by 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria. He cleansed gocrates 
the temple of Mithra, and overthrew the statues in EocI. Hist, 
the celebrated temple of Serapis, which seemed the * * ^* 
very citadel of paganism. He also exposed to public ridicule 
the mystic ornaments and statues which a large part of his 
fellow-citizens still regarded as sacred. It was not, however, 
to be supposed that this could be peaceably borne by a people 
so irritable as the Alexandrians. The students in the 
schools of philosophy put themselves at the head of the 
mob to stop the work of destruction, and tp revenge them- 
selves against their assailants. Several battles were fought 
in the streets between the pagans and the Christians, in 
which both parties lost many lives ; but, as the Christians 
were supported by the power of the prefect, the pagans were 
routed, and many whose rank would have made them objects 
of punishment were forced to fly from Alexandria. Among 
these were Ammonius, the author of a valuable work on 
Greek synonyms, and Helladius, the author of a biographical 
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dictionaiy, which forms a part of the larger dictionary of 
Suidas. 

(3) No sooner had the troops under the command of the 
prefect put down the pagan opposition than the work of de- 
struction was again carried forward by the zeal of the bishop. 
The temples were broken open, their ornaments destroyed, 
and the statues of the gods melted for the use of the Alex- 
andrian church. One statue of an Egyptian god was alone 
saved from the wreck, and was set up in mockery of those 
who had worshipped it ; and this ri<£cule of their religion 
was a cause of greater anger to the pagans than even the 

Rnflnua destruction of the other statues. The great statue 
Ecci. Hist of Serapis, which was made of wood covered with 
plates of metal, was knocked to pieces by the axes 
of the soldiers. The head and limbs were broken off, and 
the wooden trunk was burnt in the amphitheatre amid the 
shouts and jeers of the bystanders. A colossal foot of white 
marble, which was brought from Alexandria, and is now in 
the British Museum, may be guessed from its size to have 
been part of this patchwork statue. 

(4) In the plunder of the temple of Serapis, the great 
library of more than seven hundred thousand volumes was 

Lib vii. 36 ^^®^y broken up and scattered. Orosius, the 

' Spaniard, who visited Alexandria in the next reign, 

and was the author of a short universal history full of bigotry 

and mistakes, may be trusted when he says that he saw in the 

Lib vi 16 *®™P^® *^® empty shelves, which, within the memory 
* ' ' of men then living, had been plundered of the books 
that had formerly been got together after the library of 
the Bruchium was burnt by Julius CsBsar. In a work of 
such lawless plunder, carried on by ignorant zealots, many 
of these monuments of pagan genius and learning must have 
been wilfully or accidentally destroyed, though the larger 
number may have been carried off by the Christians for the 
other public and private libraries of the city. How many 
other libraries this city of science may have possessed we are 
not told, but there were no doubt many. Had Alexandria 
during the next two centuries given birth to poets and 
orators, their works, the offspring of native genius, might 
perhaps have been written without the help of libraries ; but 
the labours of the mathematicians and granunarians proTO 
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that the city was still well furnislied with books, besido those 
on the Chr^Btian controversies. 

(5) It would be dishonest not to point out in each perse- 
cution, whether by the pagans or by the Christians, the 
superiority in worth and character of the oppressed over 
their persecutors. When the Christians were persecuted by 
the pagans, none but men of unblemished lives and unusual 
strength of mind stood to their religion in the day of trial, 
aod suffered the penalties of the law ; the weak, the ignorant, 
and the vicious readily joined in the superstitions required 
of them, and embracing the religion of the stronger party, 
easily escaped punishment. So it was when the pagans of 
Alexandria were persecuted by Bishop Theophilus ; the chief 
sufferers were the men of learning, in whose minds paganism 
was a pure deism, and who saw nothing but ignorance and 
superstition on the side of their oppressors; who thought 
their worship of the Trinity only a new form of polytheism, 
and jokingly declared that they were not arithmeticians 
enough to understand it, Olympius, who was the „ 
priest of Serapis when the temple was sacked, and 
as such the head of the pagans of Alexandria, was a man in 
every respect the opposite of the Bishop Theophilus. He 
was of a frank open countenance and agreeable manners; 
and though his age might have allowed him to speak among 
his followers in the tone of command, he chose rather in his 
moral lessons to use the mild persuasion of an equal ; and 
few hearts were so hardened as not to be led into Eunapius, 
the path of duty by his exhortations. Whereas the Vit So- ' 
furious monks, says the indignant pagan, were men ^^^^^ 
only in form, but swine in manners. Whoever put on a 
black coat, and was not ashamed to be seen with dirty linen, 
gained a tyrannical power over the minds of the mob, from 
their belief in his holiness; and these men attacked the 
temples of the gods as a propitiation for their own enormous 
sins. Thus each party reproached the other, and often un- 
justly. Among other religious fi-auds and pretended R^g^^,^ 
miracles of which the pagan priests were accused, *^i Hist 
was the having an iron statue of Serapis kept hanging ^^' ^- '^• 
in the air in a chamber of the temple, by means of a loadstone 
fixed in the ceiling. The natural dif&culties shield them from 
this charge, but other accusations are not so easily rebutted. 
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(6) After this attack upon the pagans, theii religion was 
no longer opeul; taught in Alexandria. Some of the more 
zealouB professors withdrew from the capital to Csnopiis, 
about ten miles distant, where the ancieot priestly tearniiig 
TtuflnDi, ^'^ ^^^ taught, nopersecuted bocanse mtcoticeii; and 
Emi. His-, there, under the pretence of studying bieroglyphicB, 
' "■ a school was opened for teaching magic and other 
forhidden superstitions. When the pagan worship ceased 
throughout Egypt, the temples wore very much used as 



churches, and in aome cases the old temples received is then 
ample courtyarii ft amallor church of Greek architecture, as 
in that of Medinet Abou. In other cases Christian oni»- 
menta were added to the old walls, as in the rock temple 
of Kneph, opposite to Abou Simbel, where the figure of onr 
Saviour with a glory round his head has been painted on oie 
ceiling (see Fig. 124). The Christiana, in order to remove 
from before their eyes the memorials of the old superstition, 
covered up the acutpture on the walls with mud from to 
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Nile and white plaster. This coating we now take away, 
at a time when the idolatrous figures are no longer dangerous 
to religion, and we find the sculpture and painting fresh as 
when covered up fourteen hundred years ago. 

(7) It would be unreasonable to suppose that the Egyptians, 
on embracing Christianity, at once threw off the . whole of 
their pagan rites. Among other customs that they still 
clung to was that of making mummies of the bodies of the 
dead. St. Anthony had tried to dissuade the 
Christian converts from that practice ; not because ^i^ Antonit. 
the mummy-cases were covered with pagan inscrip- 
tions; but he boldly asserted, what a very little reading 
would have disproved, that every mode of treating a dead 
body, besides burial, was forbidden in the Bible as wicked. 
St. Augustine, on the other hand, well under- sermo349 
standing that the immortality of the soul without de Resurrec. 
the body was little -likely to be understood or valued *^*^' ^ * 
by the ignorant, praises the Egyptians for that very practice, 
and says that they were the only Christians who really be- 
lieved in the resurrection from the dead. The figures of the 
Virgin Mary standing on the new moon, as she ascends up 
to heaven, seem borrowed from the goddess Isis, who in her 
character of the Dog-star rises heliacally in the same manner 
(see page 342). The tapers even now burnt before HeUodoms 
the Boman Catholic altars had also from the earliest ^tbiopica, 
times been used to light up the splendours of the 
Egyptian altars, in the darkness of their temples, and had 
been burnt in still greater numbers in the yearly 
festival of the candles. The playful custom of ub. ii.ea!* 
giving away sugared cakes and sweetmeats on the 
twenty-fifth day of Tybi, our twentieth of January, cborenensis, 
was then changed to be kept fourteen days earlier, "{f ^j/jj; 
and it still marks with us the feast of Epiphany or 
Twelfth-night. The division of the people into clergy and 
laity, which was unknown to Greeks and Romans, was intro- 
duced to Christianity in the fourth century by the Egyptians. 
While the rest of Christendom were clothed in woollen, linen, 
the common dress of the Egyptians, was universally adopted 
by the clergy, as more becoming to the purity of their 
manners ; ** linen," says the book of Bevelation, Ch. xix. s. 
" is what is appointed for the saints." At the same time 
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the clergy copied the Egyptian priests in the custom of 

J .^ shaving the crown of the head bald. Two thousand 

ru8, Oiiei- years before the bishop of Borne pretended to 

roc. 1.23. JjqJ^ ^]jg ]^^yg q£ heaven and hell, there was an 

^SJipt" Egyptian priest with the high-sounding title of 
69, 5 ; 69. Appointed Keeper of the two doors of heaven in 
' ^*' the city of Thebes. It would be easy to point out 
other improvements or rather blots upon Christianity, which 
seem to be of Egyptian growth ; and the mud of the Nile, as 
Homer remarks, was as fruitful of poisons as it was of 
medicines. Thus was brought about what has been called 
the spread of ChristiaDity, but what was rather an imion 
of the two religions or a compromise between the two 
parties. Wise and good men have doubted whether it helped 
or hindered the cause of the religion taught and practised 
by Jesus. 

(8) The new law in favour of Trinitarian Christianity 

was enforced with as great strictness against the 
Chronicon. Aiians as against the pagans. The bishops and 

priests of that party were everywhere turned out 
of their churches, which were then given up to the Homo- 
ousians. Theodosius had been bom in Spain and educated 
in the opinions of the Western church. He was a soldier, 
and he meant to be obeyed in the church as much as iii the 
Socrates, ca™P» He Summoned a council of one hundred 
Lcci. Hisl and fifty Eastern bishops at Constantinople, and 

ordered them to re-enact the Nicene Creed ; and in 
the future religious rebellions of the Egyptians they always 
quoted against the Greeks this council of Constantinople, 
with that of Nicsea, as the foundation of their faith. By 
this religious policy, Theodosius did much to delay the fall 
of the empire. He won the friendship of his Egyptian sub- 
jects, as well as of their Saracen neighbours, all of whom, as 

far as they were Christian, held the Nicene faith. 
^simug, Egypt became the safest of his provinces; and, 

when his armies had been recruited with so mauy 
barbarians that they could no longer be trusted, these new 
levies were marched into Egypt under the command of Hor- 
misdas, and an equal number of Egyptians were drafted out 
of the army of Egypt, and led into Thessaly. 

(9) When the season came for the overflow of the Nile, in 
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the first summer after the destmdtion of the temples, 
the waters happened to rise more slowly than nsual ; sozomen, 
and the Egyptians laid the blame upon the Chris- ^cc>- ^^^ 
tian emperor, who had forbidden their sacrifioiDg ^^^•''*'- 
the usual offerings in honour of the river-god. The alarm 
for the loss of their crops carried more weight in the 
religious controversy than any arguments lihat could be 
brought against pagan sacrifices; and the anger of the 
people soon threatened a serious rebellion. Evagrius the 
prefect, in his doubts about the peace of the country, sent to 
Constantinople for orders ; but the emperor remained firm, 
he would make no change in the law against paganism, and 
the fears of the Egyptians and Alexandrians were soon put 
an end to by a most plenteous overflow. 

(10) Since the time of Athanasius, and the overthrow of 
the Arian party in Alexandria, the learning of that city was 
wholly in the hands of the pagans, and was chiefly mathe- 
matical. The writings of Theon, Pappus, and Diophantus 
are still known to the mathematician and the g^^^^^ 
scholar. The time when Diophantus of Alexandria 
lived is unfortunately not well known ; but it was not later 
than this reign. He wrote on arithmetic and algebra. He 
is the earliest writer on algebra whose works are now re- 
maining to us, and has given his name to the Diophantine 
problems. Pappus wrote a description of the world, and 
a commentary on Ptolemy's Almagest, beside a work on 
geometry, published under the name of his Mathematical 
Collections. Theon was a professor in the Museum, and, 
beside other mathematical works, he wrote on the smaller 
astrolabe, the instrument then used to measure the stars' 
places, and on the rise of the Nile, a subject always of 
interest to the mathematicians of Egypt, from its importance 
to the husbandman. From Theon's astronomical observations 
we learn that the Alexandrian astronomers still made use 
of the old Egyptian movable year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days only, and without a leap-year. Paul the 
Alexandrian astrologer, on the other hand, uses the Julian 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days and a quarter, and 
he dates from the era of Diocletian. We can make no use 
of his rules for calculating nativities; but his rules for 
telling the day of the week &om the day of the month, and 
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for telling on what day of the week each year began, teach 
ns that our present mode of dividing time was nsed in Egypt. 
In the same way we do not care to be told by the astrologer 
what god watches over each part of a man's body ; but &om 
the names of the gods of each day we learn that we owe to 
the Egyptians the present names for the days of the week. 
Lib ii 82 ^^^^^dotus had hinted that in Egypt each day was 

named after the god to whom it was dedicated. 

Dion Cassius had added that they used a week of seven days, 

^.^ ^^ each named after one of the planets, and that the 

Jewish Sabbath was the day of Seb or Saturn. But 

Paul completes our information ; and from the three we 

learn that the Egyptians had, time out of mind, employed 

the week, and that the names for the days now used in every 

A D 378 Christian nation are only translations of those given 

by the Egyptian priests. Paul wrote in the ninety- 
fourth year of the era of Diocletian. 

(11) Horapollo, the grammarian, was also then a teacher 
Suidaa ^^ *^® schools of Alexandria, though after a short 

time he removed to Constantinople. He wrote in 
the Coptic language a work in explanation of the hiero- 
glyphics, which has gained a notice far beyond what it 
deserves, because it is the only work on the subject that has 
come down to us. It is perhaps hardly fair to judge it by 
the Greek translation made by an unknown writer of the 
name of Philip, but it is a work of very little value. Before 
hieroglyphics were understood, nobody hoped to understand 
them by its help, and the reader saw at a glance that little 
could be learnt from it ; though we now look to it with some 
curiosity, to see the sparklings of truth which glimmer 
through the blunders. 

(12) The closing of the catechetical school naturally 
phiiippus followed upon the persecution with which this 
Sidetes.ap. rcigu began. Ehodon, who had succeeded the 

"^^ ' blind Didymus, was the last of thirteen professors 
who for upwards of two hundred years had been ornaments 
to Alexandria and to their religion. As they were appointed 
to the ofi&ce by the bishop, the last two or three had been of 
the Homoousian opinions ; but as their pupils were chiefly 
Arians, the violence of the quarrel would have ruined the 
school, even without the help of a persecution. Bhodon 
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removed with his few remaining pupils to Side in Pamphylia, 
and henceforth the only school of philosophy in Alexandria 
was that of the pagans. Thus we see that the school of 
Clemens, Origen, Heraclas, and Dionysius had no lasting 
weight in guiding the opinions of tiie Egyptian church. 
The ignorant superstition of the monks of the Thehaid and 
Mount Nitria was more persuasive among the Coptic 
Christians than the learning of the Alexandrian professors. 

(13) The only Christian writings of this time, that we 
know of, are the Paschal letters of Theophilus, nierony. 
bishop of Alexandria, written to the Egyptian mus, ad 
clergy, to fix the time of Easter. They were much ^®°^ ' 
praised by Jerome, and by him translated into Latin. They 
are full of bitter reproaches against Origen and his Epistoia ap. 
writings, and they charge him with having treated Hieronym. 
Jesus more cruelly than Pilate or the Jews had done. John, 
the famous monk of the Thebaid, was no writer, sozomen 
though believed to have the gift of prophecy. He ecci. Hisu 
was said to have foretold the victory of Theodosius ^^^' ^"* 
over the rebel Maximus ; and, when the emperor had got 
together his troops to march against Eugenius, another rebel 
who had seized the passes of the Julian Alps, he sent his 
trusty eunuch Eutropius to fetch the holy Egyptian, or at 
least to learn from him what would be the event of the war. 
John refused to go to Europe, but he told the messenger 
that Theodosius would conquer the rebel, and soon after- 
wards die ; both of which came to pass, as might easily have 
been guessed. 

(14) On the death of Theodosius, the Boman empire was 
again divided. Aroadius, his elder son, ruled Egypt 

and the East, while Honorius, the younger, held the 
West ; and the reins of government at once passed from the 
ablest to the weakest hands. But the chauge was little felt 
in Egypt, which continued to be governed by the socrates. 
patriarch Theophilus, without the name but with kcci. Hiat. 
very nearly the power of a prefect. He was a bold 
and wicked man, but as his religious opinions were for the 
Homoousians against the Arians, and his political feelings 
were for the Egyptians against the Greeks, he rallied round 
his government the chief strength of the province. As the 
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pagans and Arians of Alexandria were no longer worthy of 
his enmity, lie fanned into a flame a new quarrel which was 
then breaking out in the Egyptian church. The monks of 
Upper Egypt, who were mostly ignorant and milettered men, 
were anthropomorphites, or believers that Grod was in 
outward shape like a man. They quoted &om the Jewish 
Scriptures that he made man in his own image, in support of 
their unworthy opinion of the Creator, rather than as an 
encouragement to their own efforts, and a proof of the 
noble powers that he has entrusted to his creatures. They 
held that he was of a strictly human form, like Jesus, which 
to them seemed fully asserted in the Nicene Creed. In this 
opinion they were opposed by those who were better educated, 
and more particularly by Dioscorns, bishop of Hermopolis, 
with his three brothers, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymins, 
who were at the head of the monasteries at Scetis. It suited 
the policy of the violent Theophilus to side with the more 
ignorant and larger party, and he warmly espoused the 
anthropomorphite opinion, and branded with the name of 
Origenists those who argued that God was without form, and 
who quoted the writings of Origen in support of their 
opinion. This naturally led to a dispute about Origen's 
orthodoxy ; and that admirable writer, who had been praised 
by all parties for two hundred years, who had been quoted 
as authority as much by Athanasius as by the Arians, was 
declared to be a heretic by a council of bishops who then 

Theophiii ^^^ ^^ Cyprus. Every council of bishops, wherever 

Epist. ap. held, and indeed every bishop, was then supposed 
eronym. ^^ }^2kve authority oyer all Chriptendom; and Theo- 
philus, distrusting his own clergy, persuaded Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, to call his council, and get the 
writings of Origen condemned, as he feared he should nut 
have been able to persuade an Alexandrian council to do so. 
The writings of Origen were accordingly forbidden to be 
read, because they contradicted the anthropomorphite 
opinions. 

(15) The quarrel between the Origenists and the anthropo- 
Nicephorus. morphites did not end in words. A proposition 

Ecci. Hirt. in theology, or a doubt in metaphysics, was no 

better cause of civil war than the old quarrels 

about the bull Apis or the crocodile ; but a change of religion 
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liacL not changed the national character. The patriarch, 
finding his party the stronger, attacked the enemy in their 
own monasteries ; he marched to Mount Nitria at the head 
of a strong body of soldiers, and, enrolling under his banners 
the anthropomorphite monks, attacked Dioscorus and the 
Origenists, set £re to their monasteries, and laid waste the 
place. 

(16) Theophilus next quarrelled with Peter, the chief of 
the Alexandrian presbyters, whom he accused of admitting to 
the sacraments of the church a woman who had not re- 
nounced the Manichtean heresy; and he then quarrelled 
with Isidorus, who had the charge of the poor of the church, 
because he bore witness to Peter's having had the orders of 
Theophilus himself for what he did. 

(17) The further we advance in the history of Christianity 
in Egypt, by every step that we leave the bright ages of 
Origen, Clemens, and the catechetical school, the thicker are 
the mists of superstition that surround us. In this century 
there was a general digging up of the bodies of the most 
celebrated Christians of former ages, to heal the diseases and 
strengthen the faith of the living ; and Constantinople, which 
as the capital of the empire had been ornamented by the 
spoils of its subject provinces, had latterly been enriching its 
chtirches with the remains of numerous Christian saints. 
The tombs of Egypt, crowded with mummies that had lain 
there for centuries, could of course furnish relics more easily 
than most countries, and in this reign Constantinople 
received from Alexandria a quantity of bones which were 
supposed to be those of the martyrs slain in the HomiLin 
pagan persecutions. The Archbidiop John Chry- Martyr, 
sostome received them gratefully, and, though '**^'* 
himself smarting under the reproach that he was not 
orthodox according to the measure of the superstitious 
Egyptians, he thanks God that Egypt, which sent forth its 
com to feed its hungry neighbours, could also send the 
bodies of so many martyrs to sanctify their churches. 

(18) Another superstition, which by this time the pagans 
had engrafted on Christianity, was that of having sacred 
trees. Though the Egyptian Christians had no j^g^jenus. 
sacred animals, yet they had made a tree called 

the Persea sacred to Jesus. There was a Persea, or peach- 

VOL. II. X 
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tree, at Hermopolis wbicli was said to heal the diseases of all 
who touched it. They also had a tradition that when the 
infant Jesns had heen bronght into Egypt by his parents he 
had rested nnder the shade of a Persea, and that the tree, 
foreseeing his after greatness, had bowed down to worship 
the child. As this tree was not now to be found, it was one 
of the crimes laid to the charge of Julian, the apostate 
emperor, that he had destroyed it, as a step towards out- 
rooting Christianity. As the peach-groves went to decay 
their destruction was attributed to the malice of the pagans ; 
and to stop this crime Arcadins made a law that no 
CoS^'n'. P^^^C' should be cut down in Egypt, and that who- 
ever should be guilty of buying or selling one 
should forfeit five pounds weight of gold. But the law did 
not save these trees, which were of foreign growth and only 
raised by skilful cultivation. The plant has long since been 
Caiuaud, ^^* ^ Egypt, and botanists believe that they have 
Voyage en met with it in the Date of the desert, the Balanites 
^gffptiaca, a fruit-tree not uncommon to the south 
of Meroe. But other naturalists, inquiring into these 
superstitions, point out the origin of this story in a sensitive 
Niebuhr's P^&^^t of the geuus MimogOj whose branches droop 
Travels, when touched by the traveller, and seem to salute 
^*^' those who rest under its shade. This mute hos- 
pitality has so endeared the tree to the Arabs, that injuring 
or cutting it down is still strictly forbidden. 

(19) We have traced the fall of the Greek party in Alex- 
andria, in the victories over the Arians during the religious 
quarrels of the last hundred years ; and in the laws we now 
read the city's loss of wealth and power. The corporation 
of Alexandria was no longer able to bear the expense of 
cleansing the river and keeping open the canals ; and four 

Q^^g^ hundred 8olidi, perhaps about two hundred and 
Theodos. forty pounds sterling, were each year set apart from 
^^* '' ^* the custom-house duties of the city for that useful 
work. 

(20) At a time when Italy had very little literature to 
boast of and very little credit to spare, it seems hard to 
claim any of it for Egypt; but Claudian, the last of the 
Eoman poets, was a native of Alexandria. Be at first wrote 
in Greek, though a few epigrams are all that now remain in 
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his native language. It is to his Latin poems, written after 
he had remoyed to Eome, that he owes his name and rank as 
an author. He is one of the few who have been successful 
as a poet in a foreign language ; and though we cannot place 
him in the first class, with Lucretius, Virgil, and Ovid, he 
may safely be placed in the second, with Lucan and Statins. 

(21) The arrival of new settlers in Alexandria had been 
very much checked by the less prosperous state of the 
country since the reign of Diocletian. We still, however, 
find that many of the men of note were not born in Egypt. 
Paulus the physician was a native of ^gina. He has left a 
work on diseases and their remedies. The chief Nicephoms, 
man of learning was Synesius, a Platonic philo- *^i. Hist* 
sopher, whom the Patriarch Theophilus persuaded ^^' *'^ 
to joir the Christians. As a Platonist he naturally leaned 
towards many of the doctrines of the popular religion, but 
he could not believe in a resurrection ; and it was 
not till after Theophilus had ordained him bishop cod.*xxvi. 
of Ptolemais near Gyrene that he acknowledged the ^ .^^ ,^5 
truth of that doctrine. Nor would he then put 
away or disown his wife, as the custom of the church 
required ; indeed he accepted the bishopric very unwillingly 
He was as fond of playful sport as he was of books, and very 
much disliked business. He has left a volume of writings, 
including letters and some hymns. His thoughts are not 
unworthy of a Christian philosopher, though his theology 
was drawn rather from pagan than from Christian streams ; 
for he believed in as many inferior gods as the most ignorant 
polytheist or the most imaginative Platonist. When 
young he had studied mathematics and physics Ip^^ue! 
under Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, who was 
then teaching in Alexandria ; and to her he addresses several 
of his letters on matters of science ; and he employs her to 
get made for him in Alexandria instruments which were 
beyond the skill of the makers in Gyrene. His grateful 
praises have saved the names of two prefects of Gyrene ; the 
one Anysius, under whose good discipline even the barbarians 
of Hungary behaved like Eoman legionaries, and the other 
Paeonius, who cultivated science in this barren spot To 
encourage PeBonius in his praiseworthy studies, he made him 
a present of an astrolabe, to measiu'e the distances of the 
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stars and planets, an instrument which he had had made 
nnder the guidance of Hypatia. He laments in 
aitasuifiSL terms of great feeling over the fallen state of 
Gyrene, rained by the Marcomanni and other bar- 
barian mercenaries that were brought into the province to 
guard it ; and he points with generous shame to the public 
decrees, carved on a marble monument in the forum, which 
still declared that the people were Dorians, descended &om 
the Heraclidse. 

(22) Trade and industry were checked by the unsettled 
state of tbe country, and misery and famine were spreading 

Phiiostor- ^^^^ t^® land. The African tribes of Mazices and 
gios, Kcd. Auxoidani, leaving the desert in hope of plunder, 
overran the province of Libya, and laid waste a 
large part of the Delta. The barbarians and the sands of 
the desert were alike encroaching on the cultivated fields. 
Nature seemed changed. The valley of the Nile was growing 
narrower. Even within the valley the retreating waters left 
l>ehind them harvests less rich, and fever more putrid. The 
quarries were no longer worth working for their building 
stone. The mines yielded no more gold. Melancholy 
indeed was the view of the country to a kind-hearted man 
like Synesius ; and in his first hymn he beautifully prays, 

Wealth I only ask from heaven, 
Enough to keep chill want and famine 
From the cottage of my neighbour ; 
Lest wanting means to help the needy 
Gloomy thougJits might overcome me. 

(23) On the death of Arcadius, his son Theodositjs was 
Socrates ^^^^^ eight years old, but he was quietly acknow- 
Ecci.Hisl ledged as emperor of the East, and he left the 

lib. vu. government of Egypt, as heretofore, very much in the 
hands of the patriarch. In the fifth year of his reign 
Theophilus died ; and, as niight be supposed, a successor was 
not appointed without a struggle for the double honour o( 
bishop of Alexandria and governor of Egypt. The remains 
of the Greek and Arian party proposed Timotheus, an arch- 
deacon in the church ; but the Egyptian party were united 
in favour of Cyril, a young man of learning and talent, who 
had the advantage of being the nephew of the late bishop. 
Whatever were the forms by which the election should have 
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been governed, it was in reality settled by a battle between 
the two parties in the streets ; and though Abundantius the 
military prefect gave the weight of his name, if not the 
strength of his cohort, to tlie party of Timotheus, yet his 
rival conquered, and Cyril was carried into the cathedral 
with a pomp more like a pagan triumph than the modest 
ordination of a bishop. 

(24) Cyril was not less tyrannical in his bishopric than 
his uncle had been before him. His first care was to put a 
stop to all heresy in Alexandria, and his second to banish 
the Jews. The theatre was the spot in which the riots 
between Jews cad Christians usually began, and the Sabbath 
was the time, as being the day on which the Jews chiefly 
crowded in to see the dancing. On one occasion the quarrel 
in the theatre ran so high that the prefect with his cohort 
was scarcely able to keep them from blows; and the 
Christians reproached the poor Jews with plotting to bum 
down the churches. But the Christians were themselves 
guilty of the very crimes of which they accused their 
enemies. The next morning, as soon as it was light, Cyril 
headed the mob in their attacks upon the Jewish synagogues ; 
they broke them open and plundered them, and in one day 
drove every Jew out of the city. No Jew had ^^^ ^^^ 
been allowed to live in Alexandria or any other Annaies. 
city without paying a poll-tax, for leave to worship Jertuiiian. 
God according to the . manner of his forefathers ; ^-^^ ' 
but religious zeal is stronger than the love of money ; the 
Jews were driven out, and the tax lost to the city. 

(25) Orestes, the prefect of Alexandria, had before wished 
to check the power of the bishop ; and he in vain socrates, 
tried to save the Jews from oppression, and the state Ecci. Hist, 
from the loss of so many good citizens. But it was ^ ^"* 
useless to quarrel with the patriarch, who was supported by 
the religious zeal of the whole population. The monks of 
Mount Nitria and of the neighbourhood burned with a holy 
zeal to fight for Cyril, as they had before fought for 
Theophilus ; and when they heard that a jealousy had sprung 
up between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, more than 
five hundred of them marched into Alexandria to avenge the 
aflfironted bishop. They met the prefect Orestes as he was 

'passing through the streets in his open chariot, and began 
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reproaching him with being a pagan and a Greek. Orestes 
answered that he was a Christian, and had been baptized at 
Constantinople. But this only cleared him of the lesser 
charge, he was certainly a Greek ; and one of these Egyptian 
monks taking up a stone threw it at his head, and the blow 
covered his face with blood. They then fled from the guards 
and people who came up to help the wounded prefect ; bnt 
Ammonius, who threw the stone, was taken and put to death 
with torture. The grateful bishop buried him in the church 
with much pomp; he declared him to be a martyr and a 
saint, and gave him the name of Saint Thaumasius. But the 
Christians were ashamed of the new martyr ; and the bishop, 
who could not withstand the ridicule, soon afterwards with- 
drew from him the title. 

(26) Bad as was this behaviour of the bishop and his 
friends, the most disgraceful tale still remains to be told. 
The beautiful and learned Hypatia, the daughter of Theon 
the mathematician, was at that time the ornament of 
Alexandria and the pride of the pagans. She taught phi- 
losophy publicly in the Platonic school which had been 
founded by Ammonius, and which boasted of Plotinus as its 
pupil. She was as modest as she was graceful, eloquent, and 
learned ; and though, being a pagan, she belonged to neither 
of the rival Christian parties, yet, as she had more hearers 
among the Greek friends of the prefect than among the 
ignorant followers of the bishop, she became an object of 
jealousy with the Homoousian party. A body of these 
Christians, says the orthodox historian, attacked this 
admirable woman in the street ; they dragged her from her 
chariot, and hurried her off into the church named CsBsar's 
temple, and there stripped her and murdered her with some 

Suidas ^^^^^^ tiles. She had written conmientaries on the 
mathematical works of Diophantus, and on the 
conic sections of ApoUonius. 

(27) Arianism took refuge from the Egyptians within the 
camps of the Greek soldiers. One church was dedicated to 
the honour of St. George, the late bishop, within the loftj 
towers of the citadel of Babylon, which was the strongest 
fortress in Egypt; and a second in the city of Ptolemais, 
where a garrison was stationed to collect the toll of the 
Thebaid, and where the modem village, the remains of theT 
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city, yet bears liis name and is called by the Arabs, Georgeh. 
St. George became a favourite saint with the Greeks in 
Egypt ; and in those spots where the Greek soldiers were 
masters of the churches this Arian and unpopular bishop was 
often painted on the walls riding triumphantly on horseback 
and slaying the dragon of Athanasian error. How St. George 
became the patron saint of England is unknown, but the 
most probable guess is that it was by a simple confusion of 
names that he was allowed to usurp the place of St. Gregory, 
who had so large a share in converting our island to 
Christianity. The names Ge-org-ius and Gre-gor-ius differ 
by little more than a single letter. On the other hand, in 
Alexandria, where his rival's politics and opinions held the 
upper hand, the monastery of St. Athanasius was built in the 
most public spot in the city, probably that formerly held by 
the Sema or royal burial-place ; and in Thebes a cathedral 
church was dedicated to St. Athanasius within the great 
courtyard of Medinet Abou, where the small and paltry 
Greek columns are in strange contrast to the grand 
architecture of Bameses III. which surrounds them (see 
Fig. 125). It is in these Christian buildings that we for the 
first time observe a change in the architecture brought about 
by the use of foreign timber. There are holes in the wall 
round the courtyard at Medinet Abou, which show that the 
new colonnade which surrounded it was to be roofed with the 
help of beams, covered perhaps with matting. The old 
temples were all roofed with stone. 

(28) In former reigns the Alexandrians had been in the 
habit of sending embassies to Constantinople to complain of 
tyranny or misgovemment, and to beg for a redress of 
grievances, when they thought that justice could be there 
obtained when it was refused in Alexandria. But 

this practice was stopped by Theodosius, who made a cod!r!6^. 
law that the Alexandrians should never send an 
embassy to Constantinople, unless it were agreed to by a 
decree of the town council, and had the approbation of the 
prefect. The weak and idle emperor would allow no appeal 
from the tyranny of his own governor. 

(29) We may pass over the banishment of John Chrysos- 
tome, bishop of Constantinople, as having less to do with the 
history of Egypt, though, as in the cases of Arius and 
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NeBtorins, the chief moTer of the attack upon liim was a 
bishop of Alexandria, who acciued him of hercsj, becanse he 
did not come up to the Egyptian standard of urthodoiy. 



But among the bishops who were deposed with Ghrysustunie 

i^iLidiia, ™f^ Pftlladina of Gialatia, who was sent a prisoner 

vitcury. to Syene. As soon as be was released from his 

bonds, instead of being cast down by his misforlnnea, 

he piopoBcd to take advantage of the place of his banishmeD^ 
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and he set forward on his travels through Ethiopia for India, 
in search of the wisdom of the Brahmins. He ar- 
rived in safety at Adule, the port on the Eed Sea in ^^£^' 
latitude 15% where he made acquaintance with Moses 
the bishop of that city, and persuaded him to join him in his 
distant and difficult voyage. From Adule they set sail in 
one of the vessels employed in the Indian trade ; but they 
were nnable to accomplish their purpose, and Palladius 
returned to Egypt worn out with heat and fatigue, having 
scarcely touched the shores of India. On his return through 
Thebes he met with a traveller, who had lately returned 
from the same journey, and who consoled him tinder his 
disappointment by recounting his own failure in the same 
undertaking. His new friend had himself been a merchant 
in the Indian trade, but had given up business because he 
was not successful in it ; and, having taken a priest as his 
companion, had set out on the same voyage in search of 
Eastern wisdom. They had sailed to Adule on the Abyssinian 
shore, and then travelled to Auxum, the capital of that 
country. From that coast they set sail for the Indian Ocean, 
and reached a coast which they thought was Taprobane or 
Ceylon. But there they were taken prisoners, and, after 
spending six years in slavery, and learning but little of the 
philosophy that they were in search of, were glad to take the 
first opportunity of escaping and returning to Egypt. 
Palladius had travelled in Egypt before he was sent ^*^^'*" 
there into banishment, and he had spent many years 
in examining the monasteries of the Thebaid and their rules, 
and he has left a history of the lives of many of those holy 
men and women, addressed to his friend Lausus. 

(30) When Nestorius was deposed from the bishopric of 
Constantinople by the council of Ephesus, for g^^^^^ 
refusing to use the words " Mother of God " as the Ecci. Hist, 
title of Jesus's mother, and for falling short in "^•*- 
other points of what was then thought orthodoxy, 
he was banished to Hibe in the Great Oasis, where, if 
we may judge from the tombs and other sacred 
buildings, there must have lately been a prosperous "oasS** 
Christian population (see Fig. 126). The world 
thought it necessary to check heresy by force, and the civil 
magistrate chose banishment as the most suitable punishment 
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for men whom the etiitc might fear without blaming. But 
its severity was often increased by religious zeal ; and Egypt 
was cruelly chosen as the place of banishment for Nestorins, 
because he was there shunned as a heretic by the whole 
of the people. While he was living there, the Great Oasis 
was overrun by the Blemmyes, the Roman garrison was 
defeated, and those that resisted were put to the sword. The 
Blemmyes pillaged the place and then withdrew ; and, being 
themselves at war with the Mazices, another tribe of Arabs, 
they kindly sent their prisoners to the Thebaid, lest they 
should fall into the hands of the latter. Nestorius then 
went to the Panopolis to show himself to the governor, lest 
he should be accused of running away from his place of 
banishment, and soon afterwards he died of the sufferings 
brought on by these forced and painful journeys through 
the desert. 




Fig. 126. 

(81) About the same time Egypt was visited by Cassianns, 
a monk of Gaul, in oider to study the monastic 
Gh^imL institutions of the Thebaid. In his work on that 
subject he has described at length the way of life 
and the severe rules of the Egyptian moi^, and has recom- 
mended them to the imitation of his countrymen. But the 
natives of Italy and the West do not seem to have been 
contented with copying the Theban monks at a distance. 
Hierony- Such was the fame of the Egyptian monasteries 
SShomu *^** "^^y zealots from Italy flocked there, to place 
Reguiam, themsclves under the severe discipline of those holy 
EpiiUcviu. j^Qjj^ As these Latin monks did not understand 
either Coptic or Greek, they found some difficulty in 
regulating their lives with the wished-for exactness ; and the 
rules of Pachomius, of Theodoras, and of Orcsiesis, the most 
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celebrated of the foiindera, were actually sent to Jerome at 
Borne, to be by bim tranBlated into Latin for the use of these 
settlers in the Thebaid. These Latin monks mode St. Pet«r 
a popular saint in some parts of Egypt ; and in the temple of 
Asseboua in Nubia, when the Christians plastered over the 
figure of one of the old gods, they painted in its place the 
Apostle Peter holding the key in his hand. They did not 
alter the rest of the sculpture ; so tbat Bameees II. ia tbero 
DOW seen presenting his ofTering to the Christian saint (see 
Fig, 127). The mixed group gives us proof of tbe nation's 
decline in art rather than' of its improvement in religion. 



(32) Among the mon^ of Egypt there were also some 
men of learning and industry, who in their cells in tbe desert 
vrere working for the benefit of their fellow-Cbristians and 
posterity. Tbey had made at least three translations of tbe 
Nevf Testament into the tbiee dialects of the Coptic 
lajignage ; namely, the Sohidic of Upper Egypt, the Basbmuric 
of the Bashmonr province of the eastern naif of the Delta, 
and tbe Coptic proper of Memphis and the western half of 
the Delta. To these were afterwards added the Acts of the 
coiincil of Nictea, the lives of the saints and martyrs, the 
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writings of many of the Christian Fathers, the ritnals of tHe 
Coptic church, and various treatises on religion. Among the 
more curious of these Coptic writings is the Fistis-Sophia, a 
volume which contains, but fails to explain, some of the 
mystic dreamy opinions of the Gnostic Christians. Pistis- 
Sophia, or Beligious Wisdom, is an attribute of the Almighty 
which becomes one of the angelic beings called ^ons, and 
her teachings are conveyed to mankind by God's Word. 
Hence the book, which is built upon the narrative of the 
Gospels, contains supposed conversations of Jesus with his 
disciples, in which he relates the penitential hymns and 
sayings of Fistis-Sophia, and allows his mother, his apostles, 
and his more intimate friends to explain them to the world. 
The writer rejects the miraculous birth of Jesus as related in 
the first Gospel, and also the opinion that the divine Spirit 
entered into him for the first time after his baptism by John ; 
and he puts forward a middle view, namely, that when Jesus 
was a child, old enough to run with his father Joseph in the 
vineyard, the Spirit came down from heaven in the form of a 
child of like age with himself, and the two children embraced 
one another and became one, and that thus the divine nature 
was lodged in a human body. 

(33) Other monks were as busy in making copies of the Greek 
manuscripts of the Old and New Testament ; and, as each 
copy must have needed the painful labour of months, and 
almost years, their industry and zeal must have been great. 
Most of these manuscripts were on papyrus, or on a manu- 
factured papyrus which might be called paper, and have long 
since been lost ; but the most ancient copies on parch- 
ment which are the pride of the Vatican, the Paris library, 
of St. Petersburg, and the British Museum, are the work of 
the Alexandrian penmen. Those of Paris and the Vatican 
are perhaps the oldest, but the well-known Alexandrian 

manuscript in the British Museum was most likely 
PnJegom. Written about this time. It was sent to Charles I. 

of England by a patriarch of Constantinople, who 
said that he had it from Egypt, and that there had once been 
a superscription on it saying that it was written by Thecla, 
an Egyptian lady of high rank, soon after the council of 
NicsBa. It is written in capitals, without accents or spaces 
between the words : it contains, beside the Old and New 
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Testaments, the epistles of Clemens Eomanus, and an epistle 
of Athanasius about the Psalms, with a list of those which 
are to be used in prayer for each hour of the day and night, 
and fourteen hymns, one of which is in praise of Mary, a« 
" the Mother of God." These circumstances, together with 
the style of the handwriting, seem to fix the date of this 
valuable manuscript to about this time ; and, on comparing 
it with the older edition of the New Testament quoted by the 
Alexandrian fathers, and now shown in the Y<.tican manu- 
scripts, we trace in many readings of the London manuscript 
the growing disposition of theologians to deny the hiunanity 
of Jesus. Copies of the Bible were also made in Alexandria 
for sale in Western Europe ; and all our oldest manuscripts 
show their origin by the Egyptian form of spelling in some 
of the words. The Beza manuscript at Cambridge (see Fig. 
' 99) and the Clermont manuscript at Paris, which have Greek 
on one side of the page and Latin on the other, were written 
in Alexandria. The Latin is that more ancient version which 
was in use before the time of Jerome, and which he coiTected, 
to form what is now called the Latin Vulgate. . This old 
version was made by changing each Greek word into its 
corresponding Latin word, with very little regard to the 
different characters of the two languages. It was no doubt 
made by an Alexandrian Greek who had a very slight 
knowledge of Latin. 

(34) Already the papyrus on which books were written 
was for the most part a manufactured article, and might claim 
the name of paper. In the time of Pliny in the first century 
the sheets had been made in the old way ; the slips of the 
plant laid one across the other had been held together by 
their own sticky sap without the help of glue. In the reign 
of Aurelian, in the third century, if not earlier, glue had 
been largely used in the manufacture; and it is ^^^^ 
probable that at this time, in the fifth century, the Epist. ad 
manufactured article almost deserved the name of ***'*pp"™- 
paper. But this manufactured papyrus was much weaker 
and less lasting than that made after the old and more simple 
fashion. No books written upon it remain' to us. At a later 
period the stronger fibre of flax was used in the manufacture, 
but the date of this improvement is also unknown, because at 
first the paper so made, like that made from the papyrus 
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fibre, was also too weak to last. It was doubtless an 
^ Alexandrian improvement. Flax was an Egyptian 

AiSSm plant ; paper-making wm an Egyptian trade ; and 

ub!1? 24!* Tbeophilas, a Boman writer on manufactures, when 
speaking of paper made from flax, clearly points to 
its Alexandrian origin, by giving it the name of Greek 
Parchment. Between the papyrus of the third century, and 
the strong paper of the eleventh century, no books remain to 
us but those written on skins of parchment. 

(35) At this time Moses of Chorene, who was afterwards 
jijg^ the historian of Armenia, came to Alexandria with 

Armen. two or three other young x\rmenians to study the 
' Greek language and to correct the Armenian trans- 
lation of the Bible. The province of Armenia was now 
governed by two men who were an honour to their country 
and their age ; Isaac the patriarch, the successor of the great 
Nerses, and Mesrobes, a learned statesman and scholar. 
These true patriots wished their nation to use an Armenian 
alphabet formed on the model of the Greek, but fitted to the 
sounds in their own language, instead of writing as hitherto 
sometimes with Persian letters, sometimes with Greek, and 
sometimes with Syriac. They wished also to have a new 
Armenian Bible made from what they considered the 
authentic Alexandrian text, in the place of the old version 
made from the Hebrew or Syriac, and written in Syriac 
characters. They accordingly sent Moses and his com- 
panions to study in what was then the first school of learning. 
Though zealous Christians and admirers of Bishop Cyril, 
yet they were not so bigoted as to wish them to learn Greek 
from an Egyptian or a monk. The pagans were the only 
good teachers of language ; and the youug Armenians there- 
fore joined the school of the New Platonists, of which Syrianus 
was about that time the head. Under such tutorship Moses 
studied the Greek historians and elegant literature, and \a» 
History of Armenia shows that he made good progress. 
When the scholars returned home, Armenia for a moment 
became a seat of learnings They had not limited their 
studies to the Bible. They had translated into Armenian 
several writers both Christian and pagan. The Chronicle of 
Eusebius is best known to us in the Armenian translation ; 
and Europe is even now receiving from the Armenian monks 
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of St. Lazarus in Venice some of the learning which Moses 
and his companions had gained in Alexandria. But xigchendorf 
some of the Armenian writings have performed a ^Sa^a * 
service and met with a fate that was little to be * ™^' 
foreseen. They were often written upon old parchment, and 
thus they covered up more ancient writings, which were only 
half de&ced. And as we remove the sand of the desert to 
study the sculptures which have been so long hidden beneath it, 
so we also clear away the Armenian writing to read upon the 
twice-used parchment portions of the Holy Scriptures in the 
oldest of our manuscripts. 

(36) The Christian writings of this reign are neither 
many nor valuable. Isodorus of Pelusium has left a large 
volume of letters, addressed to friends and enemies on theo- 
logical and religious subjects. But they seem to have been 
written for publication rather than to be sent to the persons to 
whom they were addressed. At this time, perhaps, we ought to 
place Nonnus of the city of Panopolis, the author of a poetical 
paraphrase of St. John's Gospel, and of the Dionysiaca, a 
tame and feeble history of the deeds of Bacchus, in heroic 
verse. Cyril the patriarch of Alexandria has left several 
writings, but of little worth either for style or argument. 
They are homilies, commentaries on the Bible, and treatises 
against Nestorius, against the Emperor Julian, and against 
the anthropomorphite monks. 

(37) The monks of Mount Sinai suffered much during 
these reigns of weakness from the marauding attacks ^j]j 

of the Awibs. These men had no strong monastery ; Monach. 

but hundreds of them Hved apart in single cells in ^""*''°' 

the side of the mountains round the valley of Feiran at the 

foot of Mount Serbal, and they had nothing to protect them 

but their poverty. They were not protected by Egypt, and 

they made treaties with the neighbouring Arabs, like an 

independent republic, of which the town of Feiran was the 

capital. The Arabs, from the Jordan to the Red Sea, made 

robbery the employment of their lives, and they added much 

to the voluntary sufferings of the monks. Nilus, a monk 

who had left his family in Egypt to spend his life in prayer 

and study on the spot where Moses was appointed the 

legislator of Israel, describes these attacks upon his brethren, 

and he boasts over the Israelites that, notwithstanding their 
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Bufferings, the monks spent their whole lives cheerfully in 
those very deserts which God's chosen people could not even 
pass through without murmuring. Nilus has left some letters 
and exhortations. It was then probahlj that the numerous 
inscriptions were made which can yet he seen on the rocks at 
the foot of Mount Serhal and on the path towards its sacred 
peak. Those which were cut in the earlier centuries of the 
Jewish pilgrimages from Egypt may have been long since 
cleared away by the wind and rain ; but they gave to the 

mountain its name of Mount Sepher, or the written 

X. 30.' mountain, now changed to Serbal ; while these newer 

Numbers, inscriptions may have given to the valley on the 

road to it its newer name of Wady Mokatteb, which 
has the same meaning in Arabic as the former has in 
Hebrew. Some few of these inscriptions are Greek, and in 
them the purport is that the person named ought to be 
remembered. But the larger number are in a rude Hebrew 
character which cannot be wholly read (see Fig. 128). Of 

VS 

Fig. 128. 

these several seem to begin with the Syriac or Chaldee words 
" In memory of," as if they were monumental inscriptions over 
the graves, though probably nothing more than records cut 
by the pilgrims visiting the mountain of the Lord in Sinai. 
Others have the simple word " Farewell." 

(38) The Egyptian physicians had of old always formed a 

Codex P^* 0^ *^® priesthood, and they seem to have done 

1 heodos. nearly the same after the spread of Christianity. 

*^ ' ' * We find an order of monks named Parabalani, who 

owned the bishop of Alexandria as their head, and who 

united the offices of physician and nurse in waiting on the 

sick and dying. As they professed poverty, they were 

maintained by the state and had other privileges ; and hence 

it was a place much sought after, and even by the wealthy. 

But to lessen this abuse it was ordered by an imperial 
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rescript that none but poor people who had been rate-payers 
should be Farabalani ; and their number was limited, first to 
five hundred, but afterwards, at the request of the guzomen 
bishop, to six hundred. A second chai'itable insti- Ecci. Hbt. 
tution in Alexandria had the care of strangers and ^*^' ^^^ 
the poor, and was also managed by one of the priests. 

(39) Alexandria was fast sinking in wealth and population, 
and several new laws were now made to lessen its q^^^^ 
difficulties. One was to add a hundred and ten Theodos. 
bushels of com to the daily alimony of the city, the ^^^' ^®' ^' 
supply on which the riotous citizens were fed in idleness. 
By a second and a third law the five chief men in .. 

the corporation, and every man that had filled a * ' ' 
civic office for thirty years, were freed from all ^ * ' 
bodily punishment, and only to be fined when convicted of 
a crime. Theodosius built a large church in j ^^^^^^^ 
Alexandria, which was called after his name; and lib. xiv.' 
the provincial judges were told in a letter to the codex 
prefect, that if they wished to earn the emperor's Theodos. 
praise they must not only restore those buildings * ' 
which were falling through age and neglect, but must also 
build new ones. 

(40) Though the pagan philosophy had been much dis- 
couraged at Alexandria by the destruction of the temples and 
the stop put to the sacrifices, yet the philosophers were still 
allowed to teach in the schools. This was the age „ , 

of conunentators, when scholars hardly ventured to 
cultivate their own thonghts. but spent their time in explain- 
ing the thoughts of others. To understand Aristotle or 
Plato was supposed to be the utmost height that hiunan 
genius could reach to, and to explain their opinions to others 
the most useful employment of a scholar. The verbal critics 
of the Museum under the Ptolemies, the followers of Aris- 
tarchus, in their notes upon Homer, were not employed upon 
any very lofty task ; but it was by no means so cramping to 
the mind as the new employment which had taken its place. 
The scholars now searched for truth not in nature but in 
books ; they were agreed that all knowledge was to be found 
in either Aristotle or Plato, and they only disagreed as to 
which was the real fountain of wisdom. Syrianus was at the 
head of the Platonists, and he wrote largely on the Orphic, 

VOL. II. Y 
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Pythagorean, and Platonic doctrines ; but so little does the 
world now value these studies that the works of Syrianns 
still remain in manuscript, and are therefore unread. We 
know him only in a Latin translation of his Commentary on 
Aristotle*s Metaphysics, in which he aims at showing hoiv a 
Pythagorean or a Platonist would successfully answer 
Aristotle's objections. He seems to look upon the writings 
of Plotinus, Porphyry, and lamblichus as the true fountains 
of Platonic wisdom, quite as much as the works of the 
great philosopher who gave his name to the sect. Syrianus 
afterwards removed to Athens, to take charge of the 
Platonic school in that city, and henceforth Athens rather 
than Alexandria became the chief seat of Alexandrian 
Platonism. 

(41) Olympiodorus was at the same time undertaking the 
Snidas. ^^ ^^ forming a Peripatetic school in Alexandria, 
Marinus, in Opposition to the New Platonism, and he has left 

^ ^^ ■ some of the fruits of his labour in his Commentaries 
on Aristotle. But the Peripatetic philosophy was no longer 
attractive to the pagans, though since the fall of the cate- 
chetical school it had been a good deal followed by 
cod.^'ixxx. *^6 Christians. Olympiodorus also wrote a history, 
but it was in a stiff inelegant style, and has long 
since been lost, with other works of a second-rate merit. He 
was a native of the Thebaid, and travelled over his country. 
He described the Great Oasis as still a highly cultivated 
spot, where the husbandman watered his fields every third 
Ij in summer, and every fifth day in winter, from weUs of 
two and three hundred feet in depth, and thereby raised two 
crops of barley, and often three of millet, in a year. One of 
the buildings at Doosh, in the Great Oasis, which 
^Oasir^ seems to be of this age, and is wholly of brick, 
gives us an instance of a pointed Gothic arch. 
Olympiodorus also travelled beyond Syene into Nubia, with 
some danger from the Blemmyes, but ho was not able to see 
the ememld mines, which were worked on Mount Smaragdus in 
the Arabian desert between Coptos and Berenice, and which 
seem to have been the chief object of his journey. His 
writings on the Sacred Art of Alchemy still remain in 
manuscript and unpriuted in the Library at Paris. 

(42) Proclus came to Alex.indria about the end ol this 
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reign, and studied many years under Olympiodorus, but not to 
the neglect of the Platonic philosophy, of which 
he afterwards became such a distinguished ornament vhf PrSJi. 
and support. The other Alexandrians under whom 
Proclus studied were Hero the mathematician, a devout and 
religions pagan, Leonas the rhetorician, who introduced him 
to all the chief men of learning, and Orion the grammarian, 
who boasted of his descent from the race of Theban priests. 
He also attended the lectures at the Eoman college and made 
himself master of the Latin language. But Proclus removed 
to Athens, where Christianity pressed less severely upon the 
philosophers than it did in Alexandria, and where, under 
Syrianus, the Alexandrian Platonism now flourished more 
vigorously than in its native city. At Athens he wrote his 
mathematical and philosophical works, in the latter of which 
Platonism appears even further removed from the opinions of 
ifcs great author than it had been in the writings of Plotinus. 
(43) Besides these great pagan writers, we may mention 
Pampretius the Alexandrian critic, who removed to ^ 
Athens at the same time with Proclus. Orion the ap. Pho- ' 



tium. 



grammarian, who had the honour of having Proclus 
for bis pupil, was a native of Thebes, and the author ° ^ 
of a small work on etymology which has escaped the acci- 
dents of fourteen centuries, when more valuable writings 
have perished. He afterwards removed to Caesarea, where he 
taught grammar in the schools. Asclepiodotus, who for 
some time lived at Aphroditopolis, wrote on physics, mathe- 
matics, and morals. Thus the pagans still held up 
their heads in the schools. Nor were the cere- ^chronogrf ' 
monies of their religion, though unlawful, wholly 
stopped. In the twenty-eighth year of this reign, when the 
people were assembled in a theatre at Alexandria EuseWus, 
to celebrate the midnight festival of the Nile, a Vit. con- 
sacrifice which had been forbidden by Constantino ^'*"'' 
and the council of ,Nic8Ba, the building fell beneath the 
weight of the crowd, and upwards of five hundred persons 
were killed by the fall. 

(44) Here it will not be uninteresting to review the 
machinery of officers and deputies, civil as well as Notitia 
military, by which Egypt was governed under the ^'sn- imp. 
snccessors of Constantine. The whole of the eastern 
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In 
empire was placed under two prefects, the pretorian prefect 
of the East and the pretorian prefect of lUyricum, who, 
living at Constantinople, like modem secretaries of state, 
made edicts for the government of the provinces and heard 
the appeals. Under the prefect of the East were fifteen 
consular provinces, together with Egypt, which latter 
was no longer under one prefect. There was no consular 
governor in Egypt between the prefect at Constantinople and 
the six prefects of the smaller provinces. These provinces 
were Upper Libya or Cyrene, Lower Libya or the Oasis, the 
Thebaid, ^gyptiaca or the western part of the Delta, 
Augustanica or the eastern part of the Delta, and the Hepta- 
nomis, now named Arcadia, after the late emperor. Each 
of these was under an Augustal prefect, attended by a Princ^, 
a Cornicularius, an AdjtUor, and others ; and was assisted in 
civil matters by a Commentariensis, a corresponding secretary, a 
secretary ab actis, with a crowd of numerarii or clerks. The 
military government was under a count with two dukes, with a 
number of legions, cohorts, troops, and wedges of cavalry, 
stationed in about fifty cities, which, if they had looked as 
well in the field as they do upon paper, would have made 
Theodosius II. as powerful as Augustus. But the number of 
Greek and Eoman troops was small. The rest were 
barbarians who held their own lives at small price, and the 
lives of the unhappy Egyptians at still less. The Greeks 
were only parts of the fifth Macedonian legion, and of 
Trajan's second legion, which were stationed at Memphis, at 
Parembole, and at ApollinopoHs ; while from the names of 
the other cohorts we learn that they were Franks, Germans, 
Portuguese, Quadri, Spaniards, Britons, Moors, Vandals, 
Gauls, Sarmati, Assyrians, Galatians, Africans, Numidians, 
and others of less known and more remote places. Egypt 
itself furnished the Egyptian legion, part of which was in 
Mesopotamia, Diocletian's third legion of Thebans, the first 
Maximinian legion of Thebans, which was stationed in 
Thrace, Constantino's second Flavian legion of Thebans, 
Valens's second Felix legion of Thebans, and the Julian 
Alexandrian legion, stationed in Thrace. Besides these, there 
were several bodies of native militia, from Abydos, Syene, and 
other cities, which were not formed into legions. The 
Egyptian cavalry were a first and second Egyptian troojv 
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several bodies of native archers mounted, three troops on 
dromedaries, and a body of Diocletian's third legion promoted 
to the cavalry. These Egyptian troops were chiefly Arab 
settlers in the Thebaid, for the Copts had long since lost the 
use of arms. The Copts were weak enough to be trampled 
on ; but the Arabs were worth bribing by admission into the 
legions. The taxes of the province were collected by a 
number of counts of the sacred largesses, who were under the 
orders of an officer of the same title at Constantinople, and 
were helped by a body of counts of the exports and imports, 
prefects of the treasury and of the mints, with an army of 
clerks of all titles and all ranks. From this government the 
Alexandrians were exempt, living under their own military 
prefect and corporation, and, instead of paying any taxes 
beyond the custom-house duties at the port, they received a 
bounty in corn out of the taxes of Egypt. 

(45) Soon after this we find the political division of Egypt 
slightly altered. It is then divided into eight 
governments ; the Upper Thebaid with eleven cities s^Smus. 
under a duke ; the Lower Thebaid with ten cities, 
including the Great Oasis and part of the Heptanomis, imder 
a general ; Upper Libya, or Cyrene, under a general ; Lower 
Libya, or ParsBtonium, under a general; Arcadia, or the 
remainder of the Heptanomis, under a general; ^gyptiaca, 
or the western half of the Delta, under an Augustalian 
prefect ; the first Augustan government, or the rest of the 
Delta, under a Corrector ; and the second Augustan govern** 
ment, from Bubastis to the Bed Sea, under a general. We 
also meet with several military stations named after the late 
emperors ; a Maximianopolis and a Dioclesianopolis in the 
Upper Thebaid ; a Theodosianopolis in the Lower Thebaid, 
and a second Theodosianopolis in Arcadia. But it is not 
easy to determine what villages were meant by these high- 
sounding names, which were perhaps only used in official 
documents, and which soon gave way to the old names which 
they were meant to displace. 

(46) The empire of the East was gradually sinking in 
power during this long and quiet reign of Theodosius II. ; but 
the empire of the West was being hurried to its fall by the 
revolt of the barbarians in every one of its wide-spread 
provinces, in Germany, in Gaul, in Britain, in Spain, and on 
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the conat of Africa. Two great invHsioiiH completed tbe 
ruiu of Italy. Tho first was that of the Goths of DaJmatia 
and Mocsia, conntries to the south of the Danabe, between 
the Adriatic and Constantinople, who at the beginning of 
this roign under their KingAlaric overran Italy and pillaged 
Borne. The second was that of the Huns of Docia, the 
country to the north of the Danube, the modevB Hungary, 
who conquered the north of Italy two years after the death 
of Tbeodusius. The advance of the Huns npon Rome was 
first delayed by a ransom, and then stopped by the death of 
their King Attila. Bnt no such accident conld save the 
Roman empire from dooay. Henceforth in tho weakness of 
tho two countries Egypt and Borne are wholly separated. 
After having inflnenccd one another in politics, in literature, 
and in religion, for seven centuries, they were now as little 
known to one another as they were before the day when 
Fabina arrived at Alexandria on an embassy from the Seaatj 
to Ptolemy Philadelphiia. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE REIGNS OF MARCIAN, LEO, LEO II., ZENO, BASILIOUS, AND 

ANASTA8IUS. A.D. 450—618. 

(1) Theological and political quarrels, under the name of 
the Homoousian and Arian controversy, had nearly 
separated Egypt from the rest of the empire during 
the reigns of Constantius and Yalens, but they had been 
healed by the wisdom of the first Theodosius, who governed 
Egypt by means of a popular bishop ; and the policy which 
he so wisely began was continued by his successors through 
weakness. But in the reign of Maeoian the old quarrel 
again broke out, and though it was under a new name it 
again took the form of a religious controversy. 
Cyril the bishop of Alexandria, died in the last^ronogrf* 
reign ; and as he had succeeded his uncle, so on 
his death the bishopric fell to Dioscorus, a relation of his 
own, a man of equal religious violence and of less learning, 
who differed from him only in the points of doctrine about 
which he should quarrel with his fellow- Christians. About 
the same time Eutyches, a priest of Constantinople, Nicephonis, 
had been condemned by his superiors and expelled i*cci. Hist, 
from the church for denying the two natures of * '^^' 
Christ, and for maintaining that he was truly God, and in no 
respect a man. This was the opinion of the Egyptian church, 
and therefore Dioscorus the bishop of Alexandria, who had 
no right whatever to meddle in the quarrels at Constantinople, 
yet, acting on the forgotten rule that each bishop's power 
extended over all Christendom, undertook of his own autho- 
rity to absolve Eutyches from his excommunication, and in 
return to excommunicate the bishoj) of Constantinople who 
had condemned him. To settle this quarrel, a general 
council was summoned at Chalcedon ; and there six hundred 
and thirty-two bishops met and condemned the faith of 
Eutyches, and further explained the Nicene Creed, to which 
Eutyches and the Egyptians always appealed. They ex- 
communicated Eutyches and his patron Dioscorus, who were 
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banished by the emperor ; and they elected Proteritus to the 
then vacant bishopric of Alexandria. 

(2) In thus condemning the faith of Eutyches, the Greeks 
were excommunicating the whole of Egypt, llie Egyptian 
belief in the one nature of Christ and the incorruptible 
nature of his body, which soon afterwards took the name of 
the Jacobite faith, from one of its popular supporters, might 
perhaps be distinguished by the microscopic eye of the con- 
troversialist from the faith of Eutyches ; but they equally 
fell under the condemnation of the council of Chalcedon. 
Egypt vfBS no longer divided in its reHgious opinions. There 
had been a party who, though Egyptian in blood, held the 
Arian and half-Arian opinions of the Greeks, but that party 
had ceased to exist. Their religion had pulled one way and 
their political feelings another ; the latter were found the 
stronger, as being more closely rooted to the soil ; and their 
religious opinions had by this time fitted themselves to the 
geographical boundaries of the country. Hence the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon were rejected by the whole 
of Egypt ; and the quarrel between the Chalcedonian and 
Jacobite party, like the former quarrel between the Atha- 
nasians and the Arians, was little more than another name 
for the unwillingness of the Egyptians to be governed by 
Constantinople. 

(3) Proterius the new bishop entered Alexandria sup- 
Nicephonis, Parted by the prefect Florus at the head of the 
Ecci. r\au troops. But this was the signal for a revolt of the 

' *^* Egyptians, who overpowered the cohort with darts 
and stones ; and the magistrates were driven to save their 
lives in the celebrated temple of Serapis. But they found 
no safety there ; the mob surrounded the building and set 
fire to it, and burned alive the Greek magistrates and friends 
of the new bishop ; and the city remained in the power 
of the rebellious Egyptians. When the news of this rising 
reached Constantinople the emperor sent to Egypt a furthep 
force of two thousand men, who stormed Alexandria and 
sacked it like a conquered city, and established Proterius in 
the bishopric. As a punishment upon the city for its re- 
bellion, the prefect stopped for some time the public games 
and the allowance of com to the citizens, and only restored 
them after the return to peace and good order. 
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(4) By this time tbe less civilised neigbbonrs of Egypt ou 
its sonthem frontier bad discovdrod its vreaknees. and were 
pressing agaiuBt it for plnnder. That Nnbia had been quiet 
between tbe reigns of Conetantine and Tbeodosiiis II. is shown 
by oar finding the remains of Christian churches tbere ; but 
since tbat tinte the marauding tribes of tbe desert had 
overrun tbe country to tbe soutb of the cataract, and had 
slaughtered or driven away the few Coptic Cbristians tbat 
once dwelt tbere. Of their condition, and of tbe ^varfare 
which destroyed them, we learn something from the state 
of the mined buildings. It would seem that tbe Cbristians 
of Talmis, now called Calabsbe, had built dwellings for 



T\s. 128. 

tbemselves on tbe roof of tbe great temple, the better to 
defend tbomselves against the attacks of their warlike un- 
civilised neighbours ; and tbe barbarians, as the easiest 
means of dislodging them from their stronghold, bad lighted 
fires in tbe temple beneath, lai^e enough to make tho scorched 
roof and the dwellings upon it crumble down into the flames. 
In order to bring the fire nearer to tho roof and to its 
inhabitants, fuel was placed npon the top of each of tbe 
dwarf walls between tho columns of the great portico; and 
the large stones which reach fcom column to column and 
uphold that part of tbe roof still show the marks of tbe fire 
(see Fig. 129). 
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(5) For a time the garrison at Syene was able to check the 
advance of the barbarians and keep them to the sonth of the 

Exwrpt cataract ; but latterly the Blemmyes and Nubades, 
UgM. or NobataB, had been renewing their inroads npon 
yzant. Uppgp Egypt ; they had ovei'powered the Romans, 
as the Greek and barbarian troops of Constantinople were 
always called, and had carried off a large booty and a 
number of prisoners. Maximinus the imperial general then 
led his forces against them ; he defeated them, and made 
them beg for peace. The barbarians proposed, as the terms 
on their side, to agree never to enter Egypt while Maximinus 
commanded the troops in the Thebaid ; but the conqueror 
was not contented with such an unsatisfactory submission, 
and would make no treaty with them till they had released 
the Eoman prisoners without ransom, paid for the booty 
that they had taken, and given some of their nobles as 
hostages. On this Maximinus agreed to a truce for a 
himdred years. 

(6) The people whom we now meet with as Nubians, 
living on both sides of the cataract of Syene, declared them- 
selves of the true Egyptian race by their religion. They 
had an old custom of going each year to the temple of Isis 
on the isle of Elephantine, and of carrying away one of the 
statues with them and of returning it to the temple when 
they had consulted it. But as they were now being driven 
out of the province, they bargained with Maximinus for leave 
to visit the temple each year without hindrance from the 
Eoman guards ; and the treaty was written on papyrus and 
nailed up in this temple. But friendship in the desert, says 
the proverb, is as weak and wavering as the shade of the 
acacia-tree ; this truce was no sooner agreed upon than 
Maximinus fell ill and died; and the Nubades at once broke 
the treaty, regained by force their hostages, who had not yet 
been carried out of the Thebaid, and overran the province as 
they bad done before their defeat. 

(7) By this success of the Nubians, Christianity was very 
much driven out of Upper Egypt ; and about seventy years 
after the law of Theodosius I., by which paganism was sup- 
posed to be crushed, the religion of Isis and Serapis was 
again openly professed in the Thebaid, where it had perhaps 
always been cultivated in secret. A certain master of 
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the robes in one of the Egyptian temples came at tLis time 
to the temple of Isis in the island of PhilsB, and by j„script. 
his votive inscription there declares that he was ap- Boeckb. 
the son of Pachomius, a prophet, and successor in a 
right line from a yet more famous Pachomius, a prophet, 
who we may easily believe was the Christian prophet who 
gathered together so many followers in the island of Tabeniia, 
near Thebes, and there founded an order of Christian monks. 
These Christians now returned to their paganism. Nearly 
all the remains of Christian architecture which we meet with 
in the Thebaid were built during the hundred and sixty years 
between the defeat of the Nubians by Diocletian and their 
victories in the reign of Marcian. 

(8) The Nubians were far more civilised than their neigh- 
bours the Blemmyes, whom they were usually able to drive 
back into their native deserts We find an inscrip- 
tion iji bad Greek, in the great temple at Talmis, ^^,a nuli?.' 
now the village of Kalabshee, which was probably 
written about this time, or perhaps a little later. An unknown 
conqueror of the name of Silco there declares that he is king 
of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians ; that in the upper 
part of his kingdom he is called Mars, and in the lower part 
Lion : that he is as great as any king of his day ; that he 
has defeated the Blemmyes in battle again and again ; and 
that he has made himself master of the country between 
Talmis and Primis. While such were the neighbours and 
inhabitants of the Thebaid, the fields were only half- tilled, 
and the desert was encroaching on the paths of man. The 
sand was filling up the temples, covering the overthrown 
statues, and blocking up the doors to the tombs ; but it was 
at the same time saving, to be dug out in after ages, those 
records which the living no longer valued. 

(9) On the death of the Emperor Marcian, the Alexandrians, 
taking advantage of the absence of the military pre- ^^^ ^ ^ 
feet Dionysius, who was then fighting against the Ecci. H^st. 
Nubades in Upper Egypt, renewed their attack upon "^' "• 
the Bishop Proterius, and deposed him from his office. ^^' 

To fill his place tliey made choice of a monk named Timo- 
theus iBlurus, who held the Jacobite faith, and, having 
among them two deposed bishops, they got them to ordain 
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him bishop of Alexandria, and then led him by force of arms 
into the great church which had formerly been called Caesar's 
temple. Upon hearing of the rebellion, the prefect retomed 
in haste to Alexandria ; bnt his approach was only the signal 
for greater violence, and the enraged people murdered 
Proterius in the baptistery, and hung up his body at the 
Tetrapylon, in mockery. This was not a rebellion of the 
mob. Timothens was supported by the men of chief rank in 
the city ; the Honorati, who had borne state o£&ces ; the 
Pditid, who had borne civic offices, and the Naviculartt^ or 
contractors for the freight of the Egyptian tribute, were all 
opposed to the emperor's claim to appoint the officer whose 
duties were much more those of prefect of the city than 
patriarch of Egypt. With such an opposition as this, the 
emperor would do nothing without the greatest caution, for 
he was in danger of losing Egypt altogether. But so much 
were the minds of all men then engrossed in ecclesiastical 
matters, that this political struggle wholly took the form of a 
dispute in controversial divinity, and the emperor wrote 
a letter to the chief bishops in Christendom to ask their 
advice in his difficulty. These theologians were too busily 
ongaged in their religious controversies to take any notice 
of the danger of Egypt's revolting from the empire and 
joining the Persians ; so they strongly advised the Emperor 
Leo not to depart from the decrees of the council of Chal- 
cedon, or to acknowledge as bishop of Alexandria a man 
who denied the two natures of Christ. , Accordingly, the 
emperor again risked breaking the slender ties by which he 
held Egypt ; . he banished the popular bishop, and forced the 
Alexandrians to receive in his place one who held the Chal- 
cedonian faith. The new bishop was named Timotheus 
Salophaciolus, but was sometimes called Timotheus Basilicus, 
or the emperor's Timotheus, to distinguish him from the 
former, who was the Timotheus of the Egyptians. 

(10) Even the small province of Libya, which was little 

more than ParaBtonium and the surrounding desert, 
^chronogr?' ^^ Ventured during these troubles to rebel against 

the empire ; but it was reduced to obedience by an 
army under the command of the prefect Heraclius. 

(11) On the death of Leo, he was succeeded by his graitd- 
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son Leo the Younger, who died after a reign of one year, 
and was succeeded by his father Zeno, the son-in-law EvaRrius, 
of the elder Leo. Zeno gave himself up at once to ^^J^ \[!^^' 
debauchery and vice, while the empire was harassed a.d. 473. 
on all sides by the barbarians, and the provinces a d. 474. 
were raised into rebellion by the cruelty of the prefects. The 
rebels at last found a head in £asilicus, the brother-in-law 
of Leo. He declared himself of the Jacobite faith, which 
v^as the faith of the barbarian enemies, of the barbarian 
troops, and of the barbarian allies of the empire, and, pro- 
claiming himself emperor, made himself master of Constan- 
tinople without a battle, and drove Zeno into banishment in 
the third year of his reign. 

(12) The first step of Basilicus was to recall from 
banishment Timotheus -ffilurus, the late bishop ^ 

of Alexandria, and to restore him to the bishopric. 
He then addressed to him and the other recalled bishops 
a circular letter, in which he repeals the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, and re-establishes the Nicene Creed, 
declaring that Jesus was of one substance with the Father, 
and that Mary was the Mother of God. The march of Timo- 
theus to the seat of his own government from Constantinople, 
whither he had been summoned, was more like that of a 
conqueror than of a preacher of peace. He deposed some 
bishops, and restored others, and, as the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon were the particular objects of his 
hatred, he restored to the city of Ephesus the patriarchal 
power which that synod had taken away from it. Unfor- 
tunately for the Egyptians, Basilicus, who held their opinions 
in religion, only reigned for about two years, when he was 
defeated and put to death by Zeno, who regained the throne. 

(13) As soon as Zeno was again master of the empire, he 
re-established the creed of the council of Chalcedon, and 
drove away the Jacobite bishops from their bishoprics. 
Death, however, removed Timotheus ^lurus before the 
emperor's orders were put in force in Alexandria, and the 
Egyptians then chose Peter Mongus as his successor, in 
direct opposition to the orders from Constantinople. But 
the emperor was resolved not to be beaten ; the bishopric 
of Alexandria was so much a civil o£&co, that to have given 
np the appointment to the Egyptians would have been to 
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allow the people to govern themselves ; so he banished 
Peter, and recalled to the head of the church Timothens 
Salophaciolus, who had been living at Canopus ever since he 
before lost the bishopric. 

(14) Bat, as the patriarch of Alexandria enjoyed the 
Evagrius, GGclesiastical revenues, and was still in appearance 
Ecci. Hist, a teacher of religion, the Alexandrians, in recollec- 
tion of the former rights of the church, still claimed 
the appointment. They sent John, a pidest of their own 
faith and dean of the church of John the Baptist, as their 
ambassador to Constantinople, not to remonstrate against 
the late acts of the emperor, but to beg that on future occa- 
sions the Alexandrians might be allowed the old privilege 
of choosing their own bishop. The Emperor Zeno seems 
to have seen through the ambassador's earnestness, and he 
first bound him by an oath not to accept the bishopric if he 
should ever be himself chosen to it, and he then sent him 
back with the promise that the Alexandrians should be 
allowed to choose their own patriarch on the next vacancy. 
But unfortunately John's ambition was too strong for his 
oath, and on the death of Timotheus, which happened soon 
afterwards, he spent a large sum of money in bribes among 
the clergy and chief men of the city, and thereby got himself 
chosen patriarch. On this, the emperor seems to have thought 
only of punishing John, and ho at once gave up the struggle 
with the Egyptians. Believing that, of the two patriarchs 
who had been chosen by the people, Peter Mongus, who was 
living in banishment, would be found more dutiful than John, 
who was on the episcopal throne, he banished John and 
recalled Peter; and the latter agreed to the terms of an 
imperial edict which Zeno then put forth, to heal the dis- 
putes in the Egyptian church, and to recall the province 
to obedience. This celebrated peace-making edict, usually 
called the Henoticon, is addressed to the clergy and laity 
of Alexandria, Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis, and is an 
agreement between the emperor and the bishops who counter- 
signed it, that neither party should ever mention the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon, which were the great stumbling- 
block with the Egyptians. But in all other points the 
Henoticon is little short of a surrender to the people of the 
right to choose their own creed ; it styles Mary the Mother of 
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God, and allows that the decrees of the council of NicBBa and 
Constantinople contain all that is important of the true faith. 

(15) John, when banished by Zeno, like many of the former 
deposed bishops, fled to Eome for comfort and for help. 
There he met with the usual support ; and Felix, bishop of 
Eome, wrote to Constantinople, remonstrating with Zeno for 
dismissing the patriarch. But this was only a small part of 
the emperor's want of success in his attempt at peace-making ; 
for the crafty Peter, who had gained the bishopric by his 
subscribing to the peace-making edict, was no sooner safely 
seated on his episcopal throne than he denounced the council 
of Chalcedon and its decrees as heretical, and drove out of 
their monasteries all those who still adhered to that faith. 
Nephalius, one of these monks, wrote to the emperor at Con- 
stantinople in complaint, and Zeno sent Cosmas to the bishop 
to threaten him with his imperial displeasure, and to try to 
re-establish peace in the church. But the arguments of 
Cosmas were wholly unsuccessful ; and Zeno then sent an 
increase of force to Arsenius, the military prefect, who 
settled the quarrel for the time by sending back the most 
rebellious of the Alexandrians as prisoners to Constantinople. 

(16) Soon after this dispute Peter Mongus died, and for- 
tunately he was succeeded in the bishopric by a peace-maker. 
Athanasius, the new bishop, very unlike his great prede- 
cessor of the same name, did his best to heal the angry dis- 
putes in the church, and to reconcile the Egyptians to the 
imperial government. 

(17) Hierocles, the Alexandrian, was at this time teaching 
philosophy in his native city, where his zeal and 
eloquence in favour of Platonism drew upon him phoTiunK 
the anger of the Christians and the notice of the 
government. He was sent to Constantinople to be punished 
for not believing in Christianity, for it does not appear that, 
like the former Hierocles, he ever wrote against it. There 
he bore a public scourging from his Christian torturers with 
a courage equal to that formerly shown by their forefathers 
when tortured by his. When some of the blood from his 
shoulders flew into his hand, he held it out in scorn to the 
judge, saying with Ulysses, " Cyclops, since human odyss. lib. 
flesh has been thy food, now taste this wine." ^^^•^'^' 
After his punishment he was banished, but was soon 
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allowed to return to Alexandria, and there he again taught 
openly as before. Paganism never wears so fair a dress 
as in the writings of Hierocles ; his commentary on the 
Golden Verses of the Pythagoreans is full of the loftiest and 
purest morality, and not less agreeable are the fragments that 
remain of his writings on our duties, and his beautiful chapter 
on the pleasures of a married life. In his essay on Provi- 
dence and Free-will he shows himself a worthy member of 
the school of Alexandrian Platonists; he maintains the 
agreement between the doctrines of Plato and those of Aris- 
totle, and quotes the opinions of his great master, the heaven- 
taught Ammonius, as of little less or perhaps of not less 
weight than those of Plato himself. In the Facetiae of 
Hierocles we have the earliest jest-book that has been saved 
from the wreck of time. It is a curious proof of the fallen 
state of learning ; the Sophists had long since made them- 
selves ridiculous ; books alone will not make a man of sense ; 
and in the jokes of Hierocles the blunderer is always called 
a man of learning. 

(18) At what time Tryphiodorus the Alexandrian gram- 
Suidas ^*ri^^ lived is not certainly known, bat most likely 

.about this reign. He has left a short heroic poem, 
the Taking of Troy, in continuation of the Iliad ; but it is a 
Eusiathiiis, P^^^ work, of little note. Tryphiodorus, however, 
Prot-m. is better known for his foolish attempt to rewrite 
^*^' the Odyssey without once using the letter S. De- 
lightful employment for a scholar ! Grammarians and 
critics have often been accused of overlooking the beauties of 
an author and wasting their time upon trifles, but it is not 
easy to believe that this childishness of the Alexandrian was 
anything but an idle boast. His work was probably nothing 
Suidas "^^^® *^*^ ^ summary of the contents of the poem. 
Nor was Tryphiodorus original in his task; for 
Nestor, a former grammarian, was said to have been the 
author of an Iliad in which each book was written without 
the help of the letter by which it was named ; thus, there 
was not a single A in the book Alpha, nor a 6 in the book 
Beta. 

(19) Coluthus of Lycopolis in the Thebaid was then 
writing his heroic poem named the Eape of Helen. It is a 
short, simple, but tame account of the three goddesses quar- 
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relling about their beauty ; of the judgment of Paris, and of 
Helen's leaving her husband and sailing away with Paris to 
Troy. But it has no poetical beauties to make up for its 
unclassical style. The new philosophy of the pagans had 
taken away the reality from Jupiter and Juno, and all 
enthusiasm from their followers ; though at the same time it 
had made the goddesses more modest. In the poem of 
Coluthus they only quarrel about the beauty of their faces, 
and the utmost boldness that Venus is guilty of is to uncover 
her bosom before the judge. 

(20) In the absence of other Christian authors we may 
mention Euthalius, at this time bishop of Sulca in the 
Thebaid. He has left some notes on Paul's epistles, 
dedicated to his superior, Bishop Athanasius. 

(21) A little later, the granmiarian Hesychius wrote his 
valuable Greek Lexicon, which was the first that really de- 
served that name. Many centuries earlier Apion and 
ApoUonius the son of Archibius, had each written a lexicon 
of the words peculiar to Homer ; and Theon and Didymus 
had done the same service for the tragic and comic poets. 
After these a certain Diogenianus had begun to make a 
general lexicon, which he proposed to call a Help to the 
Poor, because there were so few books for the learner that he 
usually had to gain his knowledge from the professors at too 
great a cost for a poor man easily to become learned. Ac- 
cordingly, following the plan of Diogenianus, and copying 
from the works of Aristarchus, Apion, Heliodorus, and 
others, and taking care, as he tells us, to write straight and 
form his letters neatly, Hesychius has left us a general 
lexicon of the less common words in the Greek language. 
He was a Christian, as appears from his quoting several 
books of the Old and New Testament as well as some of the 
Fathers ; he was a native of Alexandria ; but at what time 
he lived is not certainly known. 

(22) Aetins the Alexandrian physician has left a large 
work containing a full account of the state of Egyptian 
medicine at this time. He describes the diseases and their 
remedies, quoting the recipes of numerous authors, from the 
King Nechepsus, Galen, Hippocrates, and Dioscorides, down 
to Archbishop Cyril. He is not wholly free from supersti- 
tion, as when making use of a green jasper set in a ring ; but 
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he obseryes that the patients recovered as soon when the 
stone was plain as when a dragon was engraved npon it, 
according to the recommendation of Nechepsus. In Nile 
water he finds every virtue, and does not forget dark paint 
for the ladies' eyebrows, and Cleopatra-wash for the fSaiCe. 

(23) Anastasius, the next emperor, followed the wise 
A.D. 491. policy which Zeno had entered upon in the latter 
Kutychii years of his reign, and he strictly adhered to the 
Aniiaiea. ^j.jjjg ^f ^^q peacc-making edict The four patri- 
archs of Alexandria who were chosen during this reign, 

Evagrias, Jo^iij » secoud Johu, Dioscorus, and Timothens, 
Kcci. Hist, were all of the Jacobite faith ; and the Egyptians 

readily believed that the emperor was of the same 
opinion. When called upon by the quarrelling theologians, 
he would neither reject nor receive the decrees of the council 
of Chalcedon, and by this wise conduct he governed Egypt 
without any religious rebellion during a long reign. But 
the bishops of the rest of the empire were by no meajis 
pleased with this policy, which instead of dividing the laity 
into parties broke up much of the power of the clergy ; and 
the ecclesiastical historian tells us that the churches of the 

whole world were filled with doubt and disturbance. 
Scdiigen*' 1^^^ orthodox bishop of Tunis adds that an unclean 

spirit seized everybody in Egypt; men, children, 
slaves, monks, and clergymen lost the use of speech and ran 
about barking like dogs, while strangers were free from the 
disease. Nobody knew the cause of their madness, till an 
angel in the form of a man told them that it all came from 
their wickedness in rejecting the decrees of the council of 
Chalcedon. 

(24) The election of Dioscorus, however, the third pa- 

triarch of this reign, did not go off altogether 
^cbron?gr.*'*l^^*^y' He was the cousin of a former patriarch, 

Timotheus -ffilurus, which, if we view the bishopric 
as a civil office, might be a reason for the emperor's wishing 
him to have the appointment. But it was no good reason 
with the Alexandrians, who declared that he had not been 
chosen according to the canons of the apostles ; and the 
magistrates of the city were forced to employ the troops to 
lead him in safety to his throne. After the first ceremony. 
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he went, as was usnal at an installation, to St. Mark's church, 
and there the clergy robed him in the patriarchal state robes. 
The grand procession then moved through the streets to the 
church of St. John, where the new bishop went through the 
communion service. But the city was far from qniet during 
the whole day, and in the riot Theodosius the son of Calliopns, 
a man of Augustalian rank, was killed by the mob. The 
Alexandrians treated the afiOeiir as murder, and punished with 
death those who were thought guilty ; but the emperor looked 
upon it as a rebellion of the citizens, and the bishop had to 
go on an embassy to Constantinople to appease his just anger. 

(25) Anastasius, who had deserved the obedience of the 
Egyptians by his moderation, pardoned their in- 
gratitude when they offended ; but he was the last Sieutaie! 
Byzantine emperor who governed Egypt with 
wisdom, he was the last who failed to enforce the decrees of 
the council of Chalcedon. It may well be doubted whether 
any wise conduct on the part of the rulers could have healed 
the quarrel between the two countries, and made the 
Egyptians forget the wrongs that they had suffered from the 
Greeks; but at any rate it was' never again tried. 

(26) By the tenth year of the reign of Anastasius, the 
Persians, after overrunning a large part of Syria Eatychii 
and defeating the Boman generals, passed Pelusium Annates. 
and entered Egypt. The army of Kobades laid •^•^•^oi- 
waste the whole of the Delta up to the very walls of Alex- 
andria. Eustatius the military prefect led out his forces 
against the invaders, and fought many battles with doubtful 
success ; but as the capital was safe the Persians were at 
last obliged to retire, leaving the people ruined as much by 
the loss of a harvest as by the sword. Alexandria suffered 
severely from famine and the diseases which followed in its 
train ; and history has gratefully recorded the name j j^^ , ^ 
of Urbib, a Christian Jew of great wealth, who 
relieved the starving poor of that city with his bounty. 
Three hundred persons were squeezed to death in the church 
of Arcadius on Easter Sunday in the press of the crowd to 
receive his alms. As war brought on disease and famine, so 
these brought on rebellion. The people of Alexandria, in 
want of com and oil, rose against the magistrates, and many 
lives were lost in the attempt to quell the riots. 
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(27) In the early part of this history we have seen 
ambitions bishops sent ont of the way by a banishment to 
the Great Oasis; and again as the country became more 
desohite, criminals were sufGiciently separated from the rest 
of the empire by being sent to Thebes. Alexandria was then 
the last place in the world in which a pretender to the throne 

would be allowed to live. But Egypt was now 
^hTDuogr^ ruined ; and Anastasius began his reign by ban- 
ishing to the fallen Alexandria Longinus, the 
brother of the late king, and he had him ordained a 
presbyter, to mark him as unfit for the throne. 

(28) Julianus, who was during a part of this reign the 
prefect of Egypt, was also a poet, and he has left us a number 
of short epigrams that form part of the volume of Greek 
Anthology which was published at Constantinople soon after 
this time. Christodorus of Thebes was another poet, who 
joined with Julianus in praising the Emperor Auastasins. 
He also removed to Constantinople, the seat of patronage ; 
and the fifth book of the Greek Anthology contains his 
epigrams on the winners in the horse-races in that 
city and on the statues which stood around the public 
gymnasium. The poet's song, like the traveller's tale, often 
related the wonders of the Eiver Nile. The overflowing 
waters first manured the fields, and then watered the crops, and 

lastly carried the com to market ; and one writer in 
Lib. m. 22. ^^ Anthology, to describe the country life in 

Egypt, has the story of a sailor, who to avoid the 
dangers of the ocean turned husbandman, and was then ship- 
wrecked in his own meadows. 

(29) The book-writers at this time Sometimes illuminated 
Agincourt, their more valuable parchments with gold and silver 

vol. ill. letters, and sometimes employed painters to orna- 

19 au 26. jj^gjj^ them with small paintings. The beautiful 

copy of the work of Dioscorides on Plants in the library at 

A D 507 Vienna was made in this reign for the Princess 

Juliana of Constantinople. In one painting the 

figure of science or invention is holding up a plant, while on 

one side of her is the painter drawing it on his canvas, and 

on the other side is the author describing it in his book (see 

Fig. 130). Other paintings are of the plants and animals 

mentioned in the book. A copy of the Book of Genesis, also 
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in the library at Yieima, is of the same class and date. A 
large part of it is writtoa in gold and silver letters ; and it 
has eighty-eight small paintings of Tarions historical sub- 
jects. In these the story is wdl told, thoagh the drawing 
and perepectiTC are bad and the figures crowded. But these 
Alexandrian paintings are better than those made in Borne 
or Ooustantinople at this time. 




(30) By the spread of Cbristiamty theatrical representa- 
tions had been gradually going out of use. Tho Oieek 
tragedies, as we see in the works of ^Echylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, thoEO models of pure taste in poetry, are 
founded on the pagan mythology ; ajxA in mnny.of them the 
gods are brought to walk and talk upon the st^e. Hence 
they of necessity fell under the ban of the clergy. As the 
Ohristions became more powerful the several cities of the 
empire had one by one discontinued these popular spectacles, 
and horse-races usually took their place. But 
the Alexandrians were the last people to give up a ' * *" 
favouiite amusement ; and by the end of this reign Alex- 
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andria was the only city in the empire where tn^c and 
comic actoi's and eastern dancers were to be seen in the 
theatre. 

(31) The tower or lighthouse on the island of Pharos, the 

Proco ins ^^^^ ^^ ^^J^ more prosperous than these, had 

ap. Viiioi- latterly been sadly neglected, with the other build- 

'^'*p.Yo^ ** ^^6® ^^ *^® country. For more than seven hundred 

years, the pilot on approaching this flat shore after 

dark had pointed out to his shipmate what seemed a star in 

the horizon, and comforted him with the promise of a safe 

entrance into the haven, and told him of Alexander's tower. 

But the waves breaking against its foot had long since 

carried away the outworks, and laid bare the foundations ; 

the wall was undermined, and its fall seemed close at hand. 

The care of Anastasius, however, surrounded it again with 

piles and buttresses; and this monument of wisdom and 

science, which deserved to last for ever, was for a short time 

longer saved from ruin. An epigram in the 

* '23? ^^ ' Anthology informs us that Ammonius was the 

name of the builder who performed this good 

work, and to him and to Neptune the grateful sailors then 

raised their hands in prayer and praise. 




ids, as tbe 1)og-Star, rising. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE REIGNS OF JUSTIN I., JUSTINIAN, JUSTIN II., TIBERIUS, 
MAURIGIUS, PHOOAS, AND HERAOLIUS. A.D. 518 — 640. 

(1) Justin I. succeeded Anastasius on the throne of Con- 
stantinople, and in the task of defending the empire ^ 
against the Persians. And this task became every 
year more difficult as the Greek population of his Egyptian 
and Asiatic provinces fell off in numbers. For some years 
after the division of the empire under the sons of Constantine, 
Antioch in Syria had been the capital from which Alexandria 
received the emperor's commands. The two cities became 
very closely united ; and now that the Greeks were deserting 
Antioch, a part of the Syrian church began to adopt the 
more superstitious creed of Egypt, and to reject the 
decrees of the council of Chalcedon. Severus orientaiel 
bishop of Antioch was successfuji in persuading a 
large party in the Syrian church to deny the humanity of the 
Saviour, anfl to style Mary the Mother of God. But the 
chief power in Ajitioch rested with the opposite party. 
They answered his arguments by threats of violence, and he 
had to leave the city for safety. He fled to Alexandria, and 
with him began the friendship between the two churches 
which lasted for several centuiies. In Alexandria he was 
received with the honour due to his religious zeal. But 
though in Antioch his opinions had been too Egyptian for 
the Syrians, in Alexandria they were too Syrian for the 
Egyptians. The Egyptians, who said that Jesus had been 
crucified and died only in appearance, always denied that 
his body was liable to corruption. Severus, however, argued 
that it was liable to corruption before the resurrection ; and 
this led him into a new controversy, in which Timotheus the 
Alexandrian bishop took part against his own more super- 
stitious flock, and sided with his friend the bishop of 
Antioch. Severus has left us in the Syriac language the 
baptismal service as performed in Egypt. The priest 
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breathes three times into the basin to make the water holy, 
he makes three crosses on the child's forehead, he adjures 
the demons of wickedness to quit him, he again makes three 
crosses on his forehead with oil, he again blows three times 
into the water in the form of a cross, he anoints his whole 
body with oil, and then plunges him in the water. Many 
other natives of Syria soon followed Severus to Alexandria ; 
so many indeed that as Greek literature decayed in that 
city, Syriac literature rose. Many Syrians also came to 
study the religious life in the monasteries of Egypt, and 
after some time the books in the library of the monastery at 
Mount Nitria were found to be half Arabic and half Syriac. 

(2) Justin, the new emperor, again lighted up in Alex- 
Evagrius. audria the flames of discord, which had been allowed 

Hb. iv!'' *<> slumber since the publication of Zeno's peace- 

▲.D.618. making edict. But in the choice of the bishop 

he was not able to command without a struggle. In the 

second year of his reign, on the death of Timotheus, 

Chronogr.^' the two parties again found themselves nearly equal 

Eut:^hii {j^ strength ; and Alexandria was for several years 

kept almost in a state of civil war between those 

who thought that the body of Jesus had been liable to 

corruption, and those who thought it incorruptible. The 

former chose Gaianas, whom his adversaries called a 

ManichsBan ; and the latter Theodosius, a Jacobite, who had 

the support of the prefect ; and each of these in his turn was 

able to drive his rival out of Alexandria. 

(3) Those Persian forces which in the last reign overran 
the Delta were chiefly Arabs from the opposite coast of the 
Bed Sea. To call them oif from these attacks, and to engage 
their attention in another quarter, was a natural wish of the 

Nonnosus, Statesmen of Constantinople ; and for this purpose 
apud Hho- Auastasius had sent an embassy to the Homeritfe, 
^ "°^* on the southern coast of Arabia, to persuade them 
to attack their northern neighbours. The Homeritfe held 
the strip of coast now called Hadramout. They were 
enriched, though hardly civilised, by being the channel 
along which much of the eastern trade passed from India to 
the Nile, to avoid the difficult navigation of the ocean. 
They were Jewish Arabs, who had little in common with the 
Arabs of Yemen, but had frequent intercourse with Abyssinia 
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and the merchants of the Bed Sea. Part of the trade of 
Solomon and the Tyrians was probably to their ^ 
coast. To this distant and little tribe the emperor ^chrJnogr.^' 
of Constantinople now sent a second pressing 
embassy. Julianus the ambassador went up the Nile from 
Alexandria, and then crossed the Bed Sea, or Indian Sea, as 
it was also called, to Arabia. He was favourably received 
by the HomeritsB. Arethas the king gave him an audience 
in grand barbaric state. He was standing in a chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; he wore no clothing but a cloth of 
gold around his loins. His arms were laden with costly 
armlets and bracelets ; he held a shield and two spears in 
his hands, and his nobles stood around him aimed, and 
singing to his honour. When the ambassador delivered the 
emperor's letter, Arethas kissed the seal, and then kissed 
JuHanus himself. He accepted the gifts which Justin had 
sent, and promised to move his forces northward against the 
Persians as requested, and also to keep the route open for 
the trade to Alexandria. 

(4) Justinian, the successor of Justin, settled the quarrel 
between the two Alexandrian bishops by summon- xheophanes. 
ing them both to Constantinople, and then sending Chronogr. 
them into banishment. But this had no effect in ^^' ^^^' 
healing the divisions in the Egyptian church ; and for the 
next half-century the two parties ranged themselves, in their 
theological or rather political quarrel, under the names ot 
their former bishops, and called themselves Gaianites and 
Theodosians. Nor did the measures of Justinian tend to 
lessen the breach between Egypt and Constantinople. He 
appointed Paul to the bishopric, and required the Egyptians 
to receive the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. After 
two years Paul was displaced either by the emperor or by 
his flock; and Zoilus was then seated on the episcopal 
throne by the help of the imperial forces. He 
maintained his dangerous post for about six years, AnnSe! 
when the Alexandrians rose in open rebeUion, 
overpowered the troops, and drove him to seek his safety in 
flight ; and the Jacobite party then turned out all the 
bishops who held the Greek faith. 

(5) When Justinian heard that the Jacobites were masters 
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of Egypt be appointed ApoUinariuB to the joint office of 
prefect and patriarch of Alexandria, and sent him with a 
largo force to take possession of his bishopric. Apollinarius 
marched into Alexandria in full military dress at the head 
of bis troops ; but when be entered the church he laid aside 
bis arms, and putting on the patriarchal robes began to cele- 
brate the rites of his religion. The Alexandrians were by 
no means overawed by the force with which he had entered 
the city ; they pelted him with a shower of stones from 
every comer of the church, and he was forced to withdraw 
from the building in order to save his life. But three days 
afterwards the bells were rung through the city, and the 
people were summoned to meet in the church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, to hear the emperor's letter read. On the 
Sunday morning the whole city flocked to hear and to dis- 
obey Justinian's orders. Apollinarius began his address by 
threatening his hearers that, if they continued obstinate in 
their opinions, their children should be made orphans and 
their widows given up to the soldiery ; and he was as before 
stopped with a shower of stones. But this time he was 
prepared for the attack : this Christian bishop had placed his 
troops in ambush round the church, and on a signal given 
they rushed out on his unarmed flock, and by his orders the 
crowds within and without the church were put to rout by 
the sword, the soldiers waded up to their knees in blood, and 
the city and whole country yielded its obedience for the time 
to bishops who held the Greek faith. 

(6) Henceforth the Melchite or royalist patriarchs, whc 

were appointed by the emperor and had the 
OrJmtaie! authority of civil prefects, and were supported by 

the power of the military prefect, are scarcely 

mentioned by the historian of the Coptic church. They 

were too much engaged in civil affairs to act the part of 

Leontio*. ministers of religion. They collected their revenues 

Acta sanct. very much in com, and carried on a large export 

trade, transporting their stores to those parts of 
Europe where they would fetch the best price. On one 
occasion we hear of a small fleet belonging to the church of 
Alexandria, consisting of thirteen ships of about thirty tons 
burden each, and bearing ten thousand bushels of com, being 
ovo'i taken by a storm on the coast of Italy. The princely 
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income of the later patriarchs, raised from the churches of 
all Egypt under the name of the offerings of the pious, some- 
times amounted to two thousand pounds of gold, or eighty 
thousand pounds sterling. But while these Melchite or 
royalist bishops were enjoying the ecclesiastical revenues, 
and administering the civil affairs of the diocese and of the 
great monasteries, there was a second bishop who held the 
Jacobite faith, and who, having been elected by the people 
according to the ancient forms of the church, equally bore 
the title of patriarch, and administered in his more humble 
path to the spiritual wants of his flock. The Renaudot, 
Jacobite bishop was always a monk. At his Ltturgine' 
ordination he was declared to be elected by the '■^"*®^- 
popular voice, by the bishops, priests, deacons, monks, and 
all the people of Lower Egypt : and prayers were offered up 
through the intercession of the Mother of God, and of the 
glorious apostle Mark. The two churches no longer used 
the same prayer book. The Melchite church continued to 
use the old liturgy, which, as it had been read in Alexandria 
for time out of mind, was called the liturgy of St. Mark, 
altered, however, to declare that the Son was of the same 
substance with the Father. But the Coptic church made 
use of the newer liturgies by their own champions, Bishop 
Cyril, Basil of Caesarea, and Gregory Nazianzen. These 
three liturgies were all in the Coptic language, and more 
clearly denied the two natures of Christ. Of the two 
churches the Coptic had less learning, more bigotry, and 
opinions more removed from the simple truths of the New 
Testament ; but then the Coptic bishop alone had any moral 
power to lead the minds of his flock towards piety and 
religion. Had the emperors been at all times either humane 
or politic enough to employ bishops of the same religion as 
the people, they would perhaps have kept the good will of 
their subjects; but as it was, the Coptic church, smarting 
under its insults, and forgetting the greater evils* of a foreign 
conquest, would sometimes look with longing eyes to the 
condition of their neighbours, their brethren in faith, the 
Arabic subjects of Persia. 

(7) The Christianity of the Egyptians was a superstition 
of the lowest and grossest kind ; and as it spread over the 
land it embraced the whole nation within its pale, not so 
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nmch by pnrifying the pagan opinions as by lowering itself 
to their level, and fitting itself to their corporeal notions of 
the Creator. This was not a little brought aboat by the 
custom of using the old temples for Christian churches : the 
form of worship was in part guided by the form of the 
building, and even the old traditions were engrafted on the 
Acta Sane- ^®^ religion. Thus the traveller Antoninus, after 
tonim, Mati, visiting the remarkable places in the Holy Land, 
^''*'*"' came to Egypt to search for the chariots of the 
Egyptians who pursued Moses, petrified into rocks at the 
bottom of the Bed Sea, and for the footsteps left in the sands 
by the infant Jesus while he dwelt in Egypt with his 
parents. At Memphis he inquired why one of the doors in 
the great temple of Pthah, then used as a church, was always 
closed ; and he was told that it had been rudely shut against 
the infant Jesus five hundred years before, and mortal 
strength had never since been able to open it. 

(8) The records of the empire declared that the first 

Caesars had kept six hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand men under arms to guard Italy, Africa, Spain, 
and Egypt, a number perhaps much larger than the truth ; 
but Justinian could with difficulty maintain one hundred 
and fifty thousand ill-disciplined troops, a force far from 
Evagrius. la^g© onough to hold even those provinces that 
Ecci HiU. remained to him. During; the latter half of his 
reign the eastern frontier of this falling empire 
was sorely harassed by the Persians under their King 
Chosroes. They overran Syria, defeated the army of the 
empire in a pitched battle, and then took Antioch. By these 
defeats the military roads were stopped ; Egypt was cut off 
from the rest of the empire and could be reached from the 
capital only by sea. Hence the emperor was driven to a 
change in his religious policy. He gave over the persecution 
^ijui. of the Jacobite opinions, and even went so far in 
Pharag. one of his decrees as to call the body of Jesus 
ibt. uyn. incorruptible, as he thought that these were the 
only means of keeping the allegiance of his subjects or the 
friendship of his Ai-ab neighbours, all of whom, as far as 
they were Christians, held the Jacobite view of the Nicene 
Creed, and denied the two natures of Christ. 

(9) As the forces of Constantinople wore driven back by 
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the yictoriouB armies of the Fersifme, the emperors heJ lost, 
among other fortreeees, the capital of Arahia Nabattea, that 
curionB rocky fostneBS that well deBerred the name of Fctra. 
and which hod been gameoiied by Komana from the reiga of 
Trajan till that of Yalens. On this loss it hecame necesBary 
to fortify a new frontier post on the Egyptian side of the 
Elanitio Gulf. Jnatinian then huilt the fortified 
monastery near Mount Sinai, to guard the only ^^^'^ 
pass by which Egypt could be entered tvithoat the 
help of a fleet ; and when it was fuund to be commanded by 
one of the higher points of the moontain ho beheaded the 
engineer who built it, and remedied the fault, as far as it 



Fig. 131. 

canld be done, by a email fortress on the higher ground (see 
Fig. 131). This monastery was held by the Egyptians, and 
maintained oot of tbe Egyptian taxes. It was finished in 
the thirtieth year of his reign, and it stands, as the monkish 
inscription would wish us to believe, on the spot where the 
Almighty spoke to Moses, In history we are so often misled 
by names, and facta are so often hid behind words, that it is. 
sometimes useful to recall the attention to what is passing. 
When the Egyptians were formerly masters of their own 
country, before the Persian and Greek conquests, tbey were 
governed by a race of priests, and the temples nere their 
only fortresses. The temples of Thebes were the citadels of 
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the capital, and the temples of Elephantine guarded tbe 
frontier. So now, when tiie military prefect is too weak to 
make l^iTnaftK obeyed, the emperor thes to goyem throngh 
means of the Christian priesthood ; and when he is forced to 
get the Egyptians to defend their own frontier, he builds a 
monastery and garrisons it with monks. The Greek manu- 
script of the Bible, the pride of St. Petersburg, called the 
Sinaitio manuscript, was brought from this monastery, and 
was perhaps written at this time as a necessary piece of 
furniture for the new building. There are several passages 
in it which show that the scribe was not free from the 
monophysite opinions of his day, particularly that in John 
i. 18, which describes Jesus as ^ the only-begotten Grod." 
(10) Two other large and strong monasteries were about 




Fig. 132. 

the same time built in the desert near the Eed Sea, about 
twenty miles from the coast and eighty miles to the south of 
Suez. They are of the same style as that at Sinai, except 
that the walls are of unbumt brick. Like that monastery, 
they show their builders' distrust of their Arab neighbours 
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by having no door. The traveller, if he is to be admitted, is 
lifted up in a basket by a rope let down from the top of the 
wall. One of these monasteries is dedicated to St. Anthony, 
and the other (see Fig. 132) to St. Paul, the first hermit. 
For the last thirteen centuries a body of monks has never 
been wanting in the chapels within to celebrate Christian 
worship, undisturbed by the fierce wars and violent revolu- 
tions which have raged on the outside; they have been 
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Fig. 133. 

sheltered by the desert, by their poverty, by their in- 
offensiveness, and by their religious character, rather than by 
the strength of their walls. The vaulted chapel in that of 
St. Paul (see Fig. 133), built partly of stone, but chiefly of 
unbumt bricks, has pointed arches of various forms, and 
is not unlike the inside of one of our own early churches. 

(11) Part of the Egyptian trade to the East was carried 
on through the islands of Taprobana or Ceylon, and Dies- 
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corides or Socotara; but it was cliiefly in the hands of 
Coemaa Tuieducated Arabs of Ethiopia, who were little able 
indico- to communicate to the world much knowledge of 
p eustes. ^j^^ countries from which they brought their highly 
valued goods. At Ceylon they met with traders from beyond 
the Ganges and from China, of whom they bought the silk 
which Europeans had formerly thought a product of Arabia. 
At Ceylon was a Christian church, with a priest and a 
deacon, frequented by the Christians from Persia, while the 
natives of the place were pagans. The coins there used 
were Eoman, borne thither by the course of trade, which 
during so many centuries carried the gold and silver east- 
ward. The trade was lately turned* more strongly 
"^ChTono^.*' i^*^ ^^^8 channel because a war had sprung up be- 
tween the two tribes of Jewish Arabs, the HexumitaB 
of Abyssinia, on the coast of the Bed Sea near Adule, and the 
Homeritae, who dwelt in Arabia on the opposite coast, at the 
southern end of the Eed Sea. The Homerit® had quarrelled 
with the Alexandrian merchants in the Indian trade, and had 
killed some of them as they were passing their mountains 
from India to the country of the Hexumitse. On this the 
Hexumitae found the trade injured, and they took up arms to 
keep the passage open for the merchants. Hadad their king 
crossed the Eed Sea and conquered his enemies ; he put to 
death Damianus, the king of the HomeritsB, and made a new 
treaty with the emperor of Constantinople. The HexumitaB 
promised to become Christians. They sent to Alexandria to 
beg for a priest to baptize them, and to ordain their 
preachers; and Justinian sent John, a man of piety and 
high character, the dean of the church of St. John, who 
returned with the ambassadors and became bishop of the 
HexumitsB. 

(12) It was possibly this conquest of the HomeritsB by 

Hadad king of the HexumitaB which was recorded on the 

Cosmas nionument of Adule, at the foot of the inscription 

indicopi. set up eight centuries earlier by Ptolemy Euergetes. 

The monument is a throne of white marble. The 

conqueror, whose name had been broken away before the 

inscription was copied, there boasts that he crossed over the 

Eed Sea and made the Arabians and SabaBans pay him 

tribute. On his own continent he defeated the tribes to tho 
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north of him, and opened the passage from his own country 
to Egypt; he also marched eastward, and conquered the 
tribes on the African incense coast ; and lastly, he crossed 
the Astaborus to the snowy mountains in which that branch 
of the Nile rises, and conquered the tribes between that 
stream and the Astapus. This valuable inscription, which 
tells us of snowy mountains within the tropics, was copied by 
Cosmas, a merchant of Alexandria, who passed through Adule 
in his way to India. 

(13) Former emperors, Anastasius and Justin, had sent 
several embassies to these nations at the southern Nonnosus, 
end of the Bed Sea ; to the HomeritsB, to persuade &p»d Pbo' 
them to attack the Persian forces in Arabia, and to ^^'^^ 
the Hexumitaa, for the encouragement of trade. Justinian 
also sent an embassy to the HomeritaB under Abram ; and, 
as he was successful in his object, he entrusted a second to 
Abram's son Nonnosus. Nonnosus landed at Adule on the 
Abyssinian coast, and then travelled inward for fifteen days 
to Auxum, the capital. This country was then called 
Ethiopia ; it had gained the name which before belonged to 
the valley of the Nile between Egypt and Meroe. On his 
way to Auxum, he saw flocks of wild elephants, to the number, 
as he supposed, of five thousand. After delivering his 
message to Elesbaas, then king of Auxum, he crossed the Bed 
Sea to Caisus, king of the Homeritaa, a grandson of that 
Arethas to whom Justin had sent his embassy. Notwith- 
standing the natural difi&culties of the journey, and those 
arising from the tribes through which he had to pass, 
Nonnosus performed his task successfully, and on his return 
home wrote a history of his embassies. 

(14) The advantage gained to the HexumitsB by their inva- 
sion of the HomeritaB was soon lost, probably as cosmas 
soon as their forces were withdrawn. The trade indicopi. 
through the country of the HomeritaB was again * " *** 
stopped ; and such was the difficulty of navigation from the 
incense coast of Africa to the mouths of the Indus, that the 
loss was severely felt at Auxum. Elesbaas therefore under- 
took to repeat the punishment which had been before 
inflicted on his less civilised neighbours, and again to open 
the trade to the merchants from the Nile. It was while he 
was preparing his forces for this invasion that Cosmas, the 
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Alexandrian traveller, passed throngh Adnle ; and he copied 
for the king of Auznm the inscription above spoken of, ^hicli 
recorded the victories of his predecessor over the enemies he 
was himself preparing to attack. 

(15) The invasion by Elesbaas, or ElesthiBus, as he is also 

named, was immediately successful. The Homerits 
^a'Sh. were conquered, their ruler was overthrown ; and, 

to secure their future obedience, the conqueror set 
over these Jewish Arabs an Abyssinian Christian for their 
king. EsimaphsBUS was chosen for that post ; and his first 
duty was to convert his new subjects to Christianity. Political 
reasons as well as religious zeal would urge him to this 

undertaking, to make the conquered bear the badge 
^putotio. of the conqueror. For this purpose he engaged the 

assistance of Gregentius, a bishop, who was to em- . 
ploy his learning and eloquence in the cause. Accordingly, 
in the palace of Threlletum, in the presence of their new 
king, a public dispute was held between the Christian bishop, 
and Herban, a learned Jew. Gregentius has left us an 
account of the controversy, in which he was wholly successful, 
being helped, perhaps, by the threats and promises of the 
king. The arguments used were not quite the same as they 
would be now. The bishop explained the Trinity as the 
Holy Spirit proceeding from the Mind or Father, aijd resting 
on the Word or Son, which was then the orthodox view of 
this mysterious doctrine. On the other hand, the Jew 
quoted the Old Testament to show that the Lord their God 
was one Lord. On a sudden the whole of the Jews present 
were struck blind. Their sight, however, was restored to 
them on the bishop's praying for them ; and they were then 
all thereby converted and baptized on the spot. The king 
stood godfather to Herban, and rewarded him with a high 
office under his government. 

(16) EsimaphaBUS did not long remain king of the 

Homeritaa. A rebellion soon broke out against him, 
iib?T2? ^^^ ^® was deposed. Elesbaas, king of Auxum, 

again sent an army to recall the Homeritas to their 

obedience, but this time the army joined in the revolt ; and 

Valencia's Elcsbaas then made peace with the enemy, in hopes 

Travels, ^f ^^g gaining the advantages which he was 

unable to grasp by force of aims. From a Greek inscrip 
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tion on a monimient at Anxnm we leom ihe name of 
Aeizanas, another king of that coouti;, who aleo called him- 
Belf, either trnly or boastMly, kii^ of the opposite coast. 
He set up the monnment to record his victoriee over the 
Bongtetffi, a people who dwelt to the north of his country, 
between Anxuin and Egypt, and he styles himself the 
invincible Mars, king of klcgB, king of the Hetnmitie, of the 
Ethiopians, of the Sabffiane, and of the Homerit®. 

(17) These kings of the Hexumitse omamosted the city of 
Auxnm with Bevend beantifal and lofty obelisks, each made 
of a single block of granite like those in Egypt. We most 
snppose that they were cat and set ap by Egyptian work- 
men, who may have fonnd employment in 
Abyssinia, when Egypt no longer valued their 

skill and labour. One obelisk only now stands 

npright. It is about sixty feet high. It hae 

no hieroglyphics, but is not without soulp- 

ture on the sides. The top is not pointed but 

rounded, and so fiir its style reminds us of 

Koman taste in architecture (see Fig. 134). 

To the Jewish Ethiopians of Abyssinia we ate 

indebted for our knowledge of that curious 

Hebrew work, the Book of Enoch, which gains 

its importance from being quoted by the Apostle 

Jude. This is a spurious book, written much 

later than it pretends to be, and, like parts of 

the Sibylline verses and the Testaments of 

the Fatriarchs, in which latter it is so often 

quoted, it changes the facts of past history ' 

into the form of dark hints and unfulfilled fik-im- 

prophecy. We do not know in what century the Ethiopia 

tianfdation was made ; but the book itself, which is in part 

copied from the Old Testament, woa written only a few years 

before the Christian era, with some later additions after the 

time of Christ. It betrays its date by its prophecies. The 

writer's pretended knowledge of the future is limited to hie 

real knowledge of the past. 

(18) l^^ypt in its mismanaged state seemed to be of little 
value to the empire but as the means of enriching juuni.m 
the prefect and the tax-^therers ; it yielded very ^^^ ""■ 
little tribute to Constantinople beyond the supply of grain. 
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and that by no means regularly. To remedy these abuses 
Justinian made a new law for the goyemment of the 
proyince, with a yiew of bringing about a thorough reform. 
By this edict the districts of Menelaites and Mareotes, to the 
west of Alexandria, were separated from the rest of Egypt, 
and they were giyen to the prefect of Libya, whose seat of 
goyemment was at Farsetonium, because his proyince was 
too poor to pay the troops required to guard it. The seyeral 
goyemments of Upper Egypt, of Lower Egypt, of Alexandria, 
and of the troops, were then giyen to one prefect. The two 
cohorts, the Augustalian and the t)ucal, into which the two 
Roman legions had gradually dwindled, were henceforth to 
be united under the name of the Augustalian cohort, which 
was to contain six hundred men, who were to secure the 
obedience and put down any rebellion of the Egyptian and 
barbarian soldiers. The already high pay and priyileges of 
this fayoured troop were to be increased ; and, to secure its 
loyalty and to keep out Egyptians, nobody was to be 
admitted into it till his fitness had been inquired into by the 
emperor's examiners. The first duty of the Augustalian 
cohort was to collect the supply of com for Constantinople, 
and to see it put on board the ships ; and as for the supply 
which was promised to the Alexandrians, the magistrates 
were to collect it at their own risk, and by means of their own 
cohort. The corn for Constantinople was required to be in 
that city before the end of August, or within four months 
after the haryest, and the supply for Alexandria not more 
than a month later. The prefect was made answerable for 
the full collection, and whateyer was wanting of that quantity 
was to be leyied on his property and his heirs, at the rate of 
one 8olidu8 for three artabce of com, or about fifteen shillings 
for fifteen bushels ; while, in order to help the collection, 
the export of com from Egypt was forbidden from every 
port but Alexandria, except in small quantities. The corn 
required for Alexandria and Constantinople, to be distributed 
as a free gift among the idle citizens, was eight hundred 
thousand artaboB, or four millions of bushels, and the cost of 
collecting it was fixed at eighty thousand solidi, or about sixty 
thousand pounds. The prefect was ordered to assist the 
collectors at the head of his cohort, and if he gave credit for 
the taxes which he was to collect he was to bear the loss 
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himself. If the archbishop interfered, to give credit and 
screen an unhappy Egyptian, then he was to bear the loss, 
and if his property was not enough, the property of the 
church was to make it good ; but if any other bishop gave 
credit, not only was his property to bear the loss, but he was 
himself to be deposed from his bishopric ; and lastly, if any 
riot or rebellion should arise to cause the loss of the 
Egyptian tribute, th& tribunes of the Augustalian cohort 
were to be punished with forfeiture of all property, and the 
cohort was to be removed to a station beyond the Danube. 

(19) Such was the new law which Justinian, the great 
Eoman law-giver, proposed for the future government of 
Egypt. The welfare of the Egyptians was wholly forgotten. 
They were to be treated as slaves, whose only duty was to 
raise com for the use of their masters at Constantinople, and 
their taskmasters at Alexandria. They did not even receive 
from the government the usual benefit of protection from 
their enemies, and they felt bound to the emperor by no tie 
either of love or interest. The imperial orders were very 
little obeyed beyond those places where the troops were 
encamped ; the Arabs were each year pressing closer upon 
the valley of the Nile, and helping the sands of the desert 
to defeat the labours of the disheartened husband- 0^^^^^ 
man ; and the Greek language, which had hitherto indico- 
followed and marked the route of conunerce from ^i^^l^ 
Alexandria to Syene, and to the island of Dioscorides 

in the Indian Ocean, was now but little heard in Upper 
Egypt. The Alexandrians were sorely harassed by 
HaephjBstus, a lawyer who had risen by court favour ,£SS5,^. 
to the chief post in the city. He made monopolies 
in his own favour of all the necessaries of life, and secured 
his ill-gotten wealth by ready loans of part of it to Justinian. 
His zeal for the emperor was at the cost of the Alexandrians, 
and to save the public granaries he lessened the supply of 
com which the citizens looked for as a right. The city was 
sinking fast ; and the citizens could ill heax this loss, for its 
population, though lessened, was still too large for the fallen 
state of Egypt. 

(20) The com of the merchants was shipped ^'g^^ 
from Alexandria to the chief ports of Europe, Jan. xxiii. 
between Constantinople in the east and Cornwall in the 
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west. Britain had been left by tbe Bomans, as too remote 
for them to bold in their weakened condition; and the 
native Britons were then stmggling against their Saxon 
invaders, as in a distant comer of the world, beyond the 
knowledge of the historian. Bat to that remote country the 
Alexandnan merchants sailed every year with com to pur- 
chase tin, enlightening the natives, while they only meant to 
enrich themselves. Under the most favourable circnm- 
stances they sometimes performed the voyage in twenty 
days. The wheat was sold in Cornwall at the price of a 
bushel for a piece of silver, perhaps worth about ten pence, 
or for the same weight of tin, as the tin and the silver were 
nearly of equal worth. This was the longest of the ancient 
voyages, being longer than that from the Bed Sea to the 
island of Ceylon in the Indian Ocean ; and it had been 
regularly performed for at least eight centuries without ever 
teaching the British to venture so far from their native 
shores. Knowledge and science, with their accompanying 
arts, had not yet settled in our island ; and the Britons had 
not then learned that the same wind which safely carried 
back the Alexandrian ships on their homeward voyage could 
carry British ships to Alexandria. 

(21) The sufifering and riotous citizens made Alexandria a 

Procopiufl. very unpleasant place of 

De aediflcUfl, abode for the prefect and 
^^''^^' magistrates. They there- 
fore built palaces and baths for their 
own use, at the public cost, at Tapo- 
siris, about a day's journey to the 
west of the city, at a spot yet marked 
by the remains of thirty-six marble 
columns, and a lofty tower, once 
perhaps a lighthouse (see Fig. 135). 
At the same time it became neces- 
sary to fortify the public granaries 
against the rebellious mob. The 
corn was brought from the Nile by 
barges on a canal to the village of 
ChsBreum, and thence to a part 
of Alexandria named Phiahe, or the ^' ^^• 

Basins, where the public granaries stood. In all riots and 
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rebellions this place had been a natural point of attack ; and 
often had the starving mob broken open these buildings, and 
seized the corn that was on its way to Constantinople. But 
Justinian surrounded them with a strong wall j ^^-^^^ 
against such attacks for the future, and at the same 
time he rebuilt the aqueduct that had been destroyed in 
one of the sieges of the city. 

(22) In civil suits at law an appeal had always been 
allowed from the prefect of the province to the emperor, or 
rather to the prefect of the East at Constantinople ; but as 
this was of course expensive, it was found necessary to forbid 
it when the sum of money in dispute was small. 
Justinian forbad all Egyptian appeals for sums less ^^MilT** 
than ten pounds weight of gold, or about five 
hundred pounds sterling; for smaller sums the judgment 
of the prefect was to be final, lest the expense should swallow 
up the amount in dispute. 

(-23) In this reign the Alexandrians, for the first time 
within the records of history, felt the shock of . ^^^^. 
an earthquake. Their naturalists had very fairly 
supposed that the loose alluvial nature of the soil of the 
Delta was the cause of earthquakes not being known in 
Lower Egypt, and believed that it would always save them 
from a misfortune which often overthrew cities in other 
countries. Pliny thought that Egypt had been j^^ jj ^^ 
always free from earthquakes. But tbis shock was 
felt by everybody in the city ; and Agathias, the Byzantine 
historian, who after reading law in the university of Beiroot, 
was finishing his studies at Alexandria, says that it was 
strong enough to make the inhabitants all run into the street 
for fear the houses should fall upon them. 

(24) The reign of Justinian is remarkable for another 
blow then given to paganism throughout the empire, or at 
least through those parts of the empire where the emperor's 
laws were obeyed. Though Constantino the first Christian 
emperor had discouraged it, though Theodosius had closed 
the temples, and forbidden the public worship of the Greek 
and Egyptian gods, nevertheless the teachers of philosophy 
and science still clung to the old religion as to one branch 
of their learning, and many of them openly taught its 
doctrines. Justinian either made a new law, or enforced an 
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old one, against all snch teaching, and threatened the dis- 
obedient with severe punishment ; and many of the learned 
men of Alexandria then fled into Syria, to claim protection 
of the Persians, and to avoid the persecution without wound- 
ing their consciences. The philosophical school, through 
the works of Plotinus and Porphyry and their successors, 
had altered the face of paganism, and, through the writings 
of Clemens, Origen, and other Alexandrian fathers, had 
suidAs. worked no little change on the opinions of the 
Christian world; but it had been closed when 
Sopater the professor was put to death by Constantine. 
Since that time the laws against the philosophers had been 
less strictly enforced ; but under Justinian the pagan schools 
were again and for ever brought to a close. Isidorus the 
Platonist and Salustius the Cynic were among the learned 
men of greatest note who then withdrew from Alexandria. 
Isidorus had been chosen by Marinus as his successor in the 
Platonic chair at Athens, to fill the high post of the Platonic 
successor ; but he had left the Athenian school to Zenodotus, 

Daina«ciu8, * P^^pil of Proclus, and had removed to Alexandria. 

apud Pho- Sidustius the Cynic was a Syrian, who had removed 
"*""• with Isidorus from Athens to Alexandria. He was 
virtuous in his morals though jocular in his manners, 
and as ready in his witty attacks upon the speculative 
opinions of his brother philosophers as upon the vices of the 
Alexandrians. These learned men, with Damascius and 
others from Athens, were kindly received by the Persians, 
who when they soon afterwards made a treaty of peace with 
Justinian, generously bargained that these men, the last 
teachers of paganism, should be allowed to return home, and 
pass the rest of their days in quiet. 

(25) On the flight of the pagan philosophers, very little 
Photius. l®*™^g was left in Alexandria. Themistius, a 
deacon, was at the head of the sect of Agnoetaa, who 
were so called because they taught that Jesus was not infinite 
in wisdom, and might possibly have been ignorant of some 
things. Theodorus, a monk, took the other side in this 
controversy, but was nevertheless thought equally heretical 
with Themistius, as he equally denied the two natures of 
Christ, and said that divinity itself had suffered on the cross. 
One of the most remarkable men in this age of ignorance 
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was Cosmas, an Alexandrian merchant, who wished that the 
world should not only be enriched but enlightened by his 
travels. After making many voyages throngh Ethiopia to 
India for the sake of gain, he quitted trade and became a 
monk and an author. When he writes as a traveller about 
the Christian churches of India and Ceylon, and the in- 
scriptions which he copied at Adule in Abyssinia, everything 
that he tells us is valuable ; but when he reasons as a monk, 
the case is sadly changed. He is of the dogmatical school 
which forbids all inquiry as heretical. He fights the battle 
which has been so often fought before and since, and is even 
still fought so resolutely, the battle of religious ignorance 
against scientific knowledge. He sets the words of the 
Bible against the results of science ; he denies that the 
world is a sphere, and quotes the Old Testament against the 
pagan astronomers, to show that it is a plane, covered by 
the firmament as by a roof, above which he places the king- 
dom of heaven. His work is named Christian Topography, 
and he is himself usually called Cosmas Indicopleustes, &om 
the country which he visited. 

(26) The arguments employed by Cosmas were unfor- 
tunately but too often used by the Christian world in general, 
who were even willing to see learning itself faU with the 
overthrow of paganism. The great poets were forbidden 
because they had written about their gods. Statues were no 
longer admired because they had been made to be wor- 
shipped. Among the Egyptians in particular, mathematics, 
astronomy, history, and indeed all learning, had been in the 
hands of the priests ; so when knowledge was divided into 
sacred and profane, whatever was not drawn from the 
Scriptures was slighted and neglected ; and this was one of 
the chief causes of the darkness which overspread the world 
during the middle ages. But we must confine ourselves to 
what took place in Egypt. When Christianity was first 
preached in Alexandria, the converts saw no opposition 
between religion on the one hand and philosophy and science 
on the other, while many thought that the spread of the 
gospel truths might be aided by learning. Hence they 
founded the catechetical school, which, though uncoun- 
tenanced and unendowed by emperors, brought forth 
Christian scholars, who at the time threw the well-paid 
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pagan professors of the Alexandrian Museum into the shade. 
The troubled and rebellious state of Egypt during the fifty 
years which began with the persecution of Decius and ended 
with that of Diocletian, mark an important break and change 
in the history of Christianity. Before that time the Christian 
may trace with unmixed pleasure the silent struggle between 
Christianity and paganism, and, watching the action and 
reaction of these systems on one another, may note with 
pride, as far as the scanty annals allow, the influence of 
Christianity on manners, philosophy, and pagan literature. 
But no sooner were the Christians numerous enough to be 
divided into sects, and enough at ease to quarrel about their 
opinions, than we find, unfortunately, ignorance and the 
more popular opinions ranged on one side, against learning 
with the less popular opinions on the other. We then find 
creeds and fetters placed on the mind; the catechetical 
school is closed under the persecution of the Homoousian 
party, and the opinions of the unlettered monks are quoted 
as of greater weight than those of Clemens and Origen. 
Soon afterwards the pagan philosophers are forbidden to 
teach; and lastly, even the more certain truths of mathe- 
matics and astronomy are disbelieved, because they are not 
found in the Bible. Such were the steps by which learning 
fell, in Alexandria, hastened by the fall of the Greek power, 
and by the Egyptians gaining strength in their own countiy, 
and no doubt by many other causes too deep for our search. 
(27 ) During the latter years of the government of Apolli- 

narius, such was his unpopularity as a spiritual 
^ch?on?^.^ l^islioPj t^at both the rival parties, the Gaianites 

and the Theodosians, had been building places of 
worship for themselves, and the more zealous Jacobites had 
quietly left the churches to Apollinarius and the royalists. 
But on the death of an archdeacon they again came to blows 
with the bishop; and a monk had his beard torn off his 
chin by the Gaianites in the streets of Alexandria. The 
emperor was obliged to interfere, and he sent the abbot 
Photinus to Egypt to put down this rebellion, and heal the 
quarrel in the church. Apollinarius died soon afterwards, 
and Justinian then appointed John to the joint office of 
prefect of the city and patriarch of the church. The new 
archbishop was accused of being a Manichsdan; but this 
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seemd to mean nothing but that he was too mnch of the 
Egyptian party, and that, though he was the imperial 
patriarch, and not acknowledged by the Coptic church, yet 
his opinions were disliked by the Greeks. On his death, 
which happened in about three years, they chose Peter, who 
held the Jacobite or Egyptian opinions, and whose name 
is not mentioned in the Greek lists of the patriarchs. Peter 
died in the same year with the emperor. 

(28) Under Justinian we again find some small traces of 
a national coinage in Egypt. Ever since the reign 
of Diocletian, the old Egyptian coinage had been iSJneT^z. 
stopped, and the Alexandrians had used money of 
the same weight, and with the same Latin inscriptions as the 
rest of the empire. But under Justinian, though the in- 
scriptions on the coins are still Latin, they have the name of 
the city in Greek letters. Like the coins of Constantinople, 
they have a cross, the emblem of Christianity : but while the 
other coins of the empire have the Greek numeral letters, 
E, I, K, A, or M, to denote the value, meaning 5, 10, 20, 30, 
or 40, the coins of Alexandria have the letters IB for 12, 
showing that they were on a different system of weights 
from those of Constantinople. On these the head of the 
emperor is in profile (see Fig. 186). But later in his reign 




Fig. 136. 

the style was changed, the coins were made larger, and the 
head of the emperor had a front face. On these larger coins 
the numeral letters are AP for 33. We thus learn that the 
Alexandrians at this time paid and received money rather by 
weight than by tale, and avoided all depreciation of the 
currency. As the early coins marked 12 had become lighter 
by wear, those which were meant to be of about three times 
their value were marked 33 (see Fig. 137). 

(29) Li the reign of Justin II., the successor of Justinian, 
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an inacriptioii in the island of Philte tells na that the 
temple of lais was again a Christian church nuder 

ip."al^fch. a bishop of the name of Theodoma and under the 
guard of a prefect of the same nama We have seen 

that in the reign of Maroian paganism had regained its old 



gronnd and for the time established itself there. Jnstm II. 

cbro Icon 's'good twelve years, Tibbrids reigned four years, 

AWiandr. aud Uadbioius, his son-in-law, twenty ; and nnder 

A.D. mt. these sovereigns the empire gained a little rest 

In. 6w ^°''^ ''^ enemies by a rebellion among the Persians, 

which at last overthrew their king Chosroes. He 

fled to Uauricius for help, and was by him restored to his 

throne, after which the two kingdoms remained at peace to 

the end of his reign. 

(30) EulogiuB, the author of some homilies still cstant, 

was bishop of Alexandria ; and an epigram upon the 
^f h'™!.^ hospital which he founded to give a home to poor 
lib. iviii. M. travellors, whether thoy came by land or by water, 
Antboiog. has recorded his piety. He was succeeded by Peter 
cb,'ii"'i. before the end of the reign. To these writers we 
may add Anastasias, a monk of the monastery of 
Mount Sinai, who has left a few theological works ; as also 
John Climacus, who lived in the valley of Thola on the side 
of the same mountain, and who has left a work in praise of 
tiie monastic life, under the name of the Ladder to Paradise, 
which has thirty steps, beoanse Jesns was thirty years old 
when he began his ministry. 

(31) But the most remarkable man of Alexandria was 
John the grammarian, who from his love of laborious 
learning took the .name of Philoponns. In religion he was 
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a tritheist, which was a common opinion among the 
Egyptians, and he lost his rank in the church for denying the 
nnity of the Godhead in the Trinity. He has leffc a treatise 
written against the opinions of Froclus on the eternity of 
the world, and also some voluminous commentaries on 
Aristotle's philosophy, which was rising upon the fall of 
Platonism and of learning. But while the writings of the 
great Platonic Christians, Justin, Athenagoras, Origen, and 
Clemens, are still valued most highly, nobody removes the 
dust off the Aristotelian writings of Olympiodorus and John 
Philoponus. 

(32) Theophylactus Simocatta was also a native of Egypt, 
but he removed to Constantinople. There he wrote Photius, 
the life of Mauricius, giving an account of his wars ^^' ^^* 
against the Persians, both before and after he was made 
emperor. But we learn nothing from Theophylactus about 
his own unfortunate country, except that superstition, taking 
advantage of the cloud of ignorance that overspread the land, 
had advanced from the cells in the desert into the capital. He 
mentions Egypt only to say that a half-human monster rose 
out of the Nile to frighten the archbishop Peter, and to 
foretell the death of the emperor ; and that on the night that 
Mauricius died at Constantinople the statues came down 
from their pedestails in Alexandria. It was in this reign, 
let us remark, while such was the state of Egypt, that the 
Eoman monk Augustin landed in Kent to preach Christianity 
to the Saxons. As darkness was closing over one quarter of 
the world, light was dawning in another. 

(33) The Emperor Mauricius was murdered by Phocas, 
who then succeeded him on the throne of Constanti- Eutychii 
nople. No sooner did the news of his death reach Annaies. 
Persia than Chosroes, the son of Hormuz, who ^^^'^^• 
had married Maria, the daughter of Mauricius, declared the 
treaty with the Eomans at an end, and moved his forces 
against the new emperor, the murderer of his father-in-law. 
During the whole of his reign Constantinople was kept in a 
state of alarm and almost of siege by the Persians ; and the 
crimes and misfortunes of Phocas alike prepared chronicon 
his subjects for a revolt. In the seventh year Aiexandr. 
Alexandria rebelled in favour of the young Heraclius, son 
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of the late prefect of Gyrene ; and the patriarch of Egypt 

Kutychtt ^^ slain in the straggle. Soon afterwards 

Annaies. Heraclius entered the port of Constantinople with 

' his fleet, and Phocas was put to death, after an 

unfortunate reign of eight years, in which he had lost 

every province of the empire. 

(34) During the first three, years of the reign of 
I^Q^Q,^ HsBAOLius, Theodoras was bishop of Alexandria; 
apod Ba- but upon his death the wishes of the Alexandrians 
ronium. ^ gtrongly pointed to John, the son of the prefect of 
Cyprus, that the emperor, yielding to their request, appointed 
him to the bishopric. Alexandria was not a place in which 
a good man could enjoy the pleasures of power without 
feeling the weight of its duties. It was then suffering under 
all those evils which usually befall the capital of a sinking 
state. It had lost much of its trade, and its poorer citizens 
no longer received a free supply of corn. The unsettled 
state of the country was starving the larger cities, and the 
population of Alexandria was suffering from want of employ- 
ment. The civil magistrates had removed their palace to a 
distance. But the new bishop seemed formed for these 
unfortunate times, and though appointed by the emperor, 
he was in every respect worthy of the free choice of the 
citizens. He was foremost in every work of benevolence 
and charity. The five years of his government were spent 
in lightening the sufferings of the people, and he gained 
the truly Christian name of John the Almsgiver. Beside 
his private acts of kindness he established throughout the 
city hospitals for the sick and almshouses for the poor amd, 
for strangers, and as many as seven lying-in hospitals for 
poor women. John was not less active in outrooting all 
that he thought heresy, and particularly in opposing Peter 
Gnapheus, who had ventured to say that the Son of God was 
crucified for us ; and the patriarch succeeded in convincing 
him that Christ had not died, and was unsuffering. If man 
were a creature only of understanding, without habits, 
without feelings of love and hatred, the sciences of morals, 
politics, and religion, might be studied, like problems in 
pure mathematics, without uncertainty and without quarrels. 
But experience has amply proved that, with the close imion 
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between our wishes and our belief, between our feelings and 
our judgment, no logical arguments are so convincing as an 
act of kindness; and the only conversions among the 
Christians that are to be found in this history are those 
brought about by John the Almsgiver. 

(35) The first years of the reign of Heraclius are chiefly 
marked by the successes of the Persians. While 
Chosroes their king was himself attacking Constan- Ph^Jg. 
tinople, one general was besieging Jerusalem and a i^jq- ^ul 
second overrunning Lower Egypt. Crowds fled Leoutius, 
before the invading army to Alexandria as a place ^*^,5&!**"" 
of safety, and the famine increased as the province 

of the prefect grew narrower and the population more 
crowded. To add to the distress, the Nile rose to a less 
height than usual ; the seasons seemed to assist the enemy 
in the destruction of Egypt. The Patriarch John, who had 
been sending money, com, and Egyptian workmen to assist 
in the pious work of rebuilding the church of Jerusalem, 
which the Persians had destroyed, immediately found all his 
means needed, and far from enough, for the poor of 
Alexandria. On his appointment to the bishopiic he found 
in its treasury eight thousand pounds weight of gold ; he 
had in the course of five years received ten thousand more 
from the ofiEerings of the pious, as his princely ecclesiastical 
revenue was named ; but this large sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling had all been spent in deeds of 
generosity or charity, and the bishop had no resource but 
borrowing, to relieve the misery with which he was sur- 
rounded. In the fifth year the unbelievers were masters of 
Jerusalem, and in the eighth they entered Alexandria, and 
soon held all the Delta ; and in that year the corn j^^^ g,g 
which had hitherto been given to the citizens of chronicon 
Constantinople was sold to them at a small price, '^^®^"^^- 
and before the end of the year the supply from Egypt was 
wholly stopped. 

(36) When the Persians entered Egypt, the patrician 
Nicetas, having no forces with which he could with- 
stand their advance, and knowing that no succour ^^^^| 
was to be looked for from Constantinople, and find- 
ing that the Alexandrians were unwilling to support him, 
fled with the patriarch John the Almsgiver to Cyprus, and 
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left the province to the enemy. As John denied that the 
Son of God had suffered on the cross, his opinions would 
seem not to have been very unlike those of the Egyptians ; 
but as he was appointed to the bishopric by the emperor, 

though at the request of the people, he is not 
SiemSe? Counted among the patriarchs of the Coptic church ; 

and one of the first acts of the Persians was to 
appoint Benjamin, a Jacobite priest, who already performed 
the spiritual office of bishop of Alexandria, to the public 
exercise of that duty, and to the enjoyment of the civil 
dignity and revenues. 

(37) The troops with which Chosroes conquered and held 
Egypt were no doubt in part Syrians and Arabs, people with 
whom the Fellahs or labouring class of Egyptians were 
closely allied in blood and feelings. Hence arose the readi- 
ness with which the whole country yielded when the Boman 
forces were defeated. But hence also arose the weakness of 
the Persians, and their speedy loss of this conquest when the 
Arabs rebelled. Their rule, however, in Egypt was not quite 
unmarked in the history of these dark ages. 

(38) At this time Thomas a Syrian bishop came to 
ABsemani Alexandria to correct the Syriac version of the New 

Bib. Orient. Testament, which had been made about a century 
^^^' ** before by Philoxenus. He compared the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles, with the Greek manuscripts in the 
monastery of St. Anthony in the capital; and we still 
possess the fruits of his learned labour, in which he altered 
the ancient text to make it agree word for word with the 
newer Alexandrian manuscripts. From his copy the Phil- 
oxenian version is now printed. A Syriac manu- 
mst'derArt script of the New Testament, written by Alexandrian 
ub. 11. 1, penmen in the sixth year of Heraclius, is now to be 
Eichhorn. secu in the library of the Augustan friars in Rome. 
Keperto-* At the samc time another Syrian scholar, Paul of 
t. viii! p.' 86. Tela, in Mesopotamia, was busy in the Alex- 
andrian monastery of St. ZacchsBUs in translating 
the Old Testament into Syriac, from the Septuagint Greek ; 
and he closes his labours with begging the reader to pray for 
the soul of his friend Thomas. Such was now the reputation 
of the Alexandrian edition of the Bible, that these scholars 
preferred it both to the original Hebrew of the Old Testament 
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and to the earlier manuscripts of the New. Another work of 
this time were the medical writings of Aaron the phy- ^|,„j. 
sician of Alexandria, which were written in Syriac, rharag. 
and afterwards much valued by the Arabs. The ^y"-^"^' 
Syrian monks very much settled in the monastery of Mount 
Nitria ; and in that out-of-the-way spot there remained a 
colony of them for several centuries, kept up by the occasional 
arrival of new comers from the churches on the eastern side 
of the Euphrates. 

(39) For ten years the Egyptians were governed by the 
Persians, and had a patriarch of their own religion and of 
their own choice ; and the building of the Persian palace in 
Alexandria proves how quietly they lived under their new 
masters. But Heraclius was not idle under his misfortunes. 
The Persians had been weakened by the great rising 

of the Arabs, who had formed their chief strength Annaiei 
on the side of Constantinople and Egypt ; and 
Heraclius, leading his forces bravely against Chosroes, drove 
him back from Syria and became in his turn the invader, and 
he then recovered Egypt. The Jacobite patriarch Benjamin 
fled with the Persians ; and Heraclius appointed George to 
the bishopric, which was declared to have been empty since 
John the Almsgiver fled to Cyprus. 

(40) The rising of the Arabs, which overthrew the power 
of the Persians in their western provinces, and for a time 
restored Egypt to Constantinople, was the foundation of the 
mighty empire of the Caliphs ; and the Hegira, or Flight of 
Mahomet, from which the Arabic historians count their lunar 
years, took place in the twelfth year of Heraclius. The 
vigour of the Arab arms rapidly broke the Persian yoke, and 
the Moslems then overran every province in the neighbour- 
hood. This was soon felt by the Eomans, who found the 
Arabs, even in the third year of their freedom, a more 
formidable enemy than the Persians whom they 

had overthrown ; and, after a short struggle of only oSaiS.' 
two years, Heraclius was forced to pay a tribute to 
the Moslems for their forbearance in not conquering Egypt. 
For eight years he was willing to purchase an inglorious 
peace by paying tribute to the caliph ; but when his treasure 
failed him and the payment was discontinued, the Arabs 
VOL. u. 2 b 
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marched against the nearest provinces of the empire, offering 
to the inhabitants their choice of either paying tribute or 
receiving the Mahomedan religion ; and they then began on 
their western frontier that rapid career of conquests which 
they had already begun against their late masters the Persians 
on the east. 

(41) The Arabs were a hardy race, among whom every 
man was a soldier, equally brave and regardless of discipline, 
and too jealous of his personal liberty to give up a titde of 
it but when led by the hope of plunder or by religious zeal. 
They were grave in their deportment, though of lively 
imagination and full of poetic fire ; jealous, hasty, revengeful, 
just in their dealings, though robbers by profession. Hospi- 
tfdity was their highest virtue, as became natives of the 
desert ; and the first few strokes of the Arab's pump some- 
times filled the basin piously placed in front of his cottage to 
quench the thirst of the traveller ; the cistern within, for his 
own use, was only filled by the overflow from the stranger's 
basin. Their spears, swords, shields, and military science 
were far inferior to those of the Greeks, perhaps not better 
than those of the Egyptians ; but then they were urged 
forward with religious enthusiasm, heroic courage, and a 
national zeal for plunder emboldened by continued success. 
Such were the people who were ^ now threatening every 
province of the Byzantine empire, and who looked upon the 
worn-out government of Alexandria and the degraded 
Egyptians as their easiest and richest prey. They marched 
out of Arabia every man a hero, like Europe to the Crusades, 
or Greece to the Trojan war, so moved with one wish and 
one feeling that in their armies the energy and activity of 
the whole was little less than that of any one man in the 
ranks. 

(42) When the news reached Alexandria that the Boman 

armies were defeated in Palestine, and that the 
^^aies. Moslems had taken Jerusalem and Damascus, and 
were marching upon Egypt, the patriarch George, 
either through cowardice or treachery, fled from Alexandria 
by sea, and the emperor appointed Cyrus to the bishopric. 
Gyrus was of the Maronite faith, neither believing with George 
and his Melchite predecessors that Christ had two natures 
and two wills, nor with the Egyptian Jacobites that he had 
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one nature and one will, but he believed with the Emperor 
Heraclius, who appointed him, that Christ had two natures 
and only one will ; and it was many a year, says the mournful 
historian, before Egypt saw another Melchite patriarch. But 
whatever had been the religion of the bishop, it was too late 
to win the willing obedience of the Egyptians, who heard of 
the approach of ^e Moslems without alarm, unwisely fancy- 
ing that they might gain by a change, and that their church 
would thereby be left free ; and, in the vexation that they 
felt at beiog insulted by a handful of their own countrymen, 
they wholly forgot the greater tyranny they were to suffer 
from the conqueror. 

(43) Amrou the son of Asi entered Egypt from Palestine 
at the head of four thousand Arabs, burning for the conquest 
of a country which when governed by a Ptolemy had sent 
seventy-three thousand men to meet the invading army of 
Antiochus. But before Amrou had crossed the border of 
the two countries, while he was near Eaphia, the very place 
where Antiochus had been defeated by Ptolemy Philopator, a 
messenger reached his camp, bearing a sealed packet from 
the Caliph Omar. Amrou guessed the contents of the letter, 
and refused to receive it from the messenger till he had 
moved his little army a few miles further and stood upon 
Egyptian soil ; he then called together his officers and 
opened the letter to read to them the orders of the caliph. 
The cautious Omar commanded that, as his force was hardly 
great enough for what he was undertaking, he should return 
to Arabia if he had not already entered Egypt ; but if he 
had already begun the invasion, the caliph promised to send 
him a larger force to support him. 

(44) On this permission and promise of support Amrou 
marched forward ; but he was delayed for a month before the 
city of Pelusium. Though there was no Greek garrison in 
the place, it was defended by its native and barbarian troops ; 
and he only made himself master of it after a regular siege. 
But after this first success the whole of Egypt was open to 
him. He might have marched from Magdolus to Syene 
without meeting with any opposition, except from the two or 
three cities that were garrisoned by Greeks. The Egyptians 
would not take so much part in the struggle as to witiihold 
the supplies of food from the invaders. Like the ass in the 
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fable, they would not fight to save themselYes from a change 
of masters. He marched towards Memphis, and met with no 
hindrance to his little army till he came to Babylon, a strong 
Roman fortress on the Nile, a few miles below Memphis 
(see Fig. 138), and where the river was crossed by a bridge 
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Fig. 138. 

of boats to that great city. From the Mokattam hills behind 
Babylon the Arabs, looking over the most beautiful and 
richest plain in Egypt, could just see the great city of 
Memphis towai'ds which they were in march (see Fig 139). 
The blue river is there divided by the sycamore trees of the 
little island of Ehoda, so named after its rose-gardens. The 
valley is dotted with groves and villages and canals sparkling 
in the sun. On the western hills, on the further side of the 
plain, about nine miles off, are clearly to be seen the three 
great pyramids, the wonder of the world. Looking up the 
valley, towards the south, the river and the line of western 
hills nearly meet in the distance, but between them might be 
seen the wished-for prize, the white tops of the citadel and 
great temples of Memphis, lighted up by the sunshine, and 
glittering through the dark groves of palm-trees and acacias 
on that side of the river. The Arabs on their arrival laid 
siege to the castle of Babylon in due form. This castle was 
of the usual form and strength of the fixed Eoman camps, a 
four-sided plot of ground enclosed by strong and lofty walls 
above thirty feet high, with round towers yet higher at the 
corners and along the sides. The Greeks defended themselves 
bmvely behind these fortifications, and during a blockade of 
seven months Amrou met with several repulses. But as his 
camp was well supplied with necessaries by the Egyptians, 
the loss of time was no injury to him. He wrote to Omar 
for reinforcements, and the caliph, well pleased with what he 
had done, sent him four thousand more men. But even with 
this force of eight thousand men Amrou would not soon have 
overcome the garrison had he not been helped by the treachery 
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of the Egyptians. Makoukas, the governor of Memphis, the 
prefect of the Egyptian taxes, only concealed his hatred of 
the Greeks through fear of punishnient. He had, either 
through treachery or negligence, withheld the Egyptian 
tribute ever since the armies of Constantinople had been too 
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much engaged with the Persians and Moslems to reduce 
Egypt to its usual obedience. Makoukas pointed out to the 
garrison the difficulty of any longer defending Babylon 
against the increased force of the Moslems, and he persuaded 
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most of them, together with the chief men of the Egyptians, 
to quit the citadel bj the southern gate and withdraw with 
him into the small island of Bhoda in the Nile; and they 
then broke down the bridge behind them. By this folly on 
the part of the Greeks the citadel was left with only half a 
garrison, and the Mahomedans, putting their scaling-ladders 
against the walls, and raising the encouraging shout of " Grod 
is great," made themselves masters of one of the strongest 
fortifications in Egypt, while the rest of the garrison, flying 
to their boats, joined their countrymen on the little island. 

(45) Amrou had before offered to the city and garrison 
their choice of three conditions ; either to pay tribute to the 
caliph, to embrace the Mahomedan religion, or battle without 
quarter; and the Egyptians of Memphis had already 
privately and traitorously agreed to the first. But the 

Greeks, even if their courage had wholly failed 
Aanidra. them, hated the Arabs too much to think of any- 
thing but the last ; therefore, seeing the city in the 
hands of the enemy, they took to their boats and quitted the 
island to march towards Alexandria, leaving Memphis un- 
guarded. In the meantime Makoukas undertook, on behalf 
of the Egyptians, to settle the terms of surrender for the 
whole country. The Arabs were to leave them undisturbed 
in their religion, on condition of their paying a tribute to 
the caliph of two pieces of gold, perhaps one pound sterling, 
for every male within the miUtary age ; and the mistake 
of the historian, or perhaps the insolence of the conqueror, 
fixed the number who were liable to this poll-tax at four 
millions, a number more than equal to the whole population 
of Egypt The Egyptians further undertook to feed the 
Mahomedan army, to make bridges over the Nile for them in 
their march to Alexandria, and to furnish them with eveiy- 
thing that was necessary in their attack upon the Greeks. 

(46) Amrou then marched in pursuit of the garrison, 
whom he overtook at Cera Shoraic, on the west bank of the 
Canobic branch, about forty-five miles below the point of the 
Delta. Here the Greeks bravely defended themselves for 
three days ; but, being conquered in every battle, they 
fled hastily to St. Salstamus. From thence they retreated 
regularly for nineteen days with a skill and courage worthy 
of the pen of a Xenophon, bravely giving battle each day to 
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their pursuers. At Cbereum, about twenty miles from the 
end of tbeir journey, the two armies fought a pitched battle, 
when the Greeks were again routed and fled to Alexandria, 
having in about three weeks made good their retreat of one 
hundred and fifty miles in the face of a conquering army. 

(47) The garrison of Alexandria, now joined by the 
garrisons of Babylon and Memphis, strengthened the forti- 
fications, and got ready for a brave defence, while the 
Mahomedans prepared for a regular siege. The Gveeks 
made daily sallies from the gates, which the Mahomedans as 
bravely repulsed ; and on one occasion the Arabs followed 
80 closely upon the heels of the retreating Greeks that the 
foremost of them entered the city with the fugitives, and 
when the gates closed Amrou the son of Asi found himself a 
prisoner with a handful of brave followers. " Now that you 
are wholly in our power," said the patrician of Alexandria, 
when they were brought before him, " what would you that 
we should do with you ?" The haughty Mahomedan, speaking 
as conqueror rather than as a prisoner, replied, '* You must 
either pay us a tribute, or embrace our religion, or one of 
us must die," and from his lofty bearing the Greeks began 
to guess his rank. But Amrou was saved by the presence of 
mind of one of his followers, who, slapping his general 
rudely on the face, ordered him to hold his peace before his 
betters ; and he then persuaded the patrician to make use of 
them as messengers to carry proposals for a truce to the 
besiegers. The prisoners were accordingly sent away by the 
patrician with letters to Amrou, and when they reached the 
Mahomedan camp in safety and the air rung with the joyous 
cries of " God is great," the Greeks at last found out their 
mistake, that they had had their greatest enemy in their 
power, and had released him to their own destruction. 

(48) The next assault was fatal to the besieged. The 
Mahomedans again entered the city, but in greater numbers ; 
the garrison fled, some to their ships and some along the 
shore ; and after a siege of fourteen months the Mahomedans 
were masters of Alexandria. Amrou then hastily and in- 
cautiously marched in pursuit of those who had quitted the 
city by land ; when the ships, which had scarcely got out of 
the harbour, relanded the troops, and the Greeks again 
gained possession of the city and put to death the few Arabs 
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that were left to guard it. But Amrou as hastily returned 
Eutychii from the pursuit of the fugitives, a second time 
Aiiimieu. stormed the walls after a severe struggle, and a 
second time drove the Greek garrison to their ships. 

(49) Thus, on a Friday, the first day of the month of 

Moharra, being the new-year's day of the twentieth 

^a.d!wo!* year of the Hegira, Kgypt ceased to be a Greek, or, 

as it was still called, a Roman province. Amrou 

wrote word to the Caliph Omar, boasting tbat he had taken a 

city which beggared all descriptioD, in which he found four 

thousand palaces, four thousand public baths, four hundred 

theatres, twelve thousand sellers of herbs; and, having a 

thievish eye for Jewish industry, he added that there were 

forty thousand Jews paying tribute. Such was the store of 

wheat which he sent on camels' backs to Medina that the 

Arabic historian declares, in his usual style of eastern 

poetry, that the first of an unbroken line of camels entered 

the holy city before the last camel had left Egypt. 

(60) The Arabs may well have been startled at the beauty 

and wealth of their new conquest, which, notwithstanding 

the ruin brought on by its sieges and civil wars, was still 

crowded with wonders of art, the fruits of long civilisation. 

But to tbe mind of a Greek well stored with history 

Alexandria in its fall must have been viewed with 

iibfl^L a melancholy interest. To a traveller aniving by 

sea, the first object to strike his eye was the ligbt^ 

house on the low island of Pharos, that monument of the 

science and humanity of the first two Ptolemies, that has 

since been copied in every quarter of the habitable globe. 

Near it was the Heptastadium, a causeway of three quarters 

of a mile in length, that joined the island to the land, and 

divided the enclosed waters into two harbours. There were 

bridges over the passages which joined the two harbours; 

Maiaia ^^' *^® aqueduct which once brought fresh water to 

lib. xi. ' the island was in ruins. On landing and entering 

T^ausl^v. ^y *^® g**® ^^ *^® ^^"> *^® S*^ 0^ *^® moon might 
be seen at the further side of the city, at the end of 
a straight street with a row of columns on each side. In this 
street stood the Soma, the mausoleum which held the body 
of Alexander, from whose death so many Greek cities and 
empires dated their rise, and of which Alexandria was the 
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last to fall. A second street, crossing the former at the 
Tetrapylon, ran east and west from the Canobic gate to the 
gate of the Necropolis, and had also once been ornamented 
with columns through its whole length, till half of it had 
been ruined by the fortifications and sieges of the Bruchium. 
The new Museum, which had been built to replace that of 
the Ptolemies, had been very much deserted since the fall of 
paganism, its schools and spacious halls were empty ; but in 
vain the traveller would seek for the humble building which 
once held the famed catechetical school of the Christians, 
and which contributed so largely to the desertion of its 
prouder neighbour. On the outside of the western gate was 
the Necropolis, whose memorials of the dead, both pagan and 
Christian, lined the road side and sea coast for two miles, 
and harmonized most truly with the faded glories 
of the city ; while the Jews had a humble burial- ^ rS^pt*?^ 
place of their own, beyond the eastern gate. Near 
the western gate also, but within the walls, stood the famed 
temple of Serapis, second to no building in the world but the 
Koman Capitol, a monument of the rise and fall of religions, 
once the very citadel of paganism, now the cathedral of a 
Christian patriarch. In the centre of it stood, and indeed 
still stands, the lofty column of Diocletian, with an equestrian 
statue on the top, raised to record the conquering emperor's 
humanity and the gratitude of the citizens. Second 
among the larger buildings was the Sebaste, or ^x?i/S'. 
CsBsar's temple, with two obelisks in front, which 
latter, having during the last two thousand years seen the 
downfall of the Egyptian superstition, and then been removed 
to Alexandria in honour of Greek polytheism, remained to 
ornament a Christian church. Among the other churches 
the chief were those of St. Mark, of St. Mary, of John the 
Baptist, of Theodosius, of Arcadius, and the temple of 
Bacchus. Along the sea shore to the east lay the ruined 
Hippodrome ; and on the same side, where the canal from the 
Nile reached the city, were the fortified granaries, a little 
citadel by itself ; and not far off were the old mounds that 
marked out what was once the camp of the legionaries, with 
here and there an idle column, brought in the time of 
Augustus for his proposed city of Nicopolis. The inhabitants 
were no longer numerous enough to use the whole space 
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wliich the city, with its gardens, once coTered. The 6rn- 

chium, with its fortifications, once a city of itself, 

SS^'SI was in ruins ; and the Jews' quarter was nearly a 

desert, inhabited only by a despised few, from whom 

their persecutors wrong a tribute ; the Jews bought of the 

Christians that leave to worship the God of their fathers which 

the Christians were thenceforth to buy of the Moslems. 

(51) But great as was the ruin which had come upon 
Alexandria during the misrule of the Roman emperors, it 

Descript de was Small to what afterwards befel it under the 

I'Egypte. Arabs. As the city shrunk in size the Arabs 

surrounded it with a new fortification of a smaller circuit, 

which does not even include Dio- 
cletian's column ; and the population 
has since that time again so much 
lessened, that the whole of the 
modem city now stands on the 
widened Heptastadium, the cause- 
way that joins to the main land what 
was once the island of Pharos. When 
the traveller, in order to gain a better 
view of this celebrated spot, now 
climbs the hill on which the temple 
of Pan once stood, he sees the town 
wholly at a distance ; and the only 
ancient monuments standing are Dio- 
cletian's column (see Fig. 140), and 
an obelisk which ornamented the 
temple of the Caesars, now called 
Cleopatra's needle (see Fig. 141). 
At the same time the cultivated soil 
of the country, the fields which are 
watered either by the natural over- 
flow of the river or by canals and 
pumps, is no more than three mil- 
lions of acres, or less than one third of what it was in the 
time of its great kings. 

(52) The fate of the Alexandrian library still requires our 
attention. The first great library of that name, collected by 
the Ptolemies and placed in the Museum, in the quarter of 
the city called the Bruchium, was burnt by the soldiers of 
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Julius CaBsar. The second, which was formed round the 
library from Pergamus presented to Cleopatra by Mark 
Antony, was placed in the temple of Serapis ; and, though 
that temple was twice burnt or at least injured by fire, once 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and again in the reign of 
Gommodus, the library was unhurt in the reign of Julian, 
when Ammianus was in Egypt; and it then amounted to 
seven hundred thousand volumes. But when the pagan 
worship was put dowh by Theodosius I., and the temple of 
8erapis was sacked by the Christians, the library was either 
dispersed or destroyed, and when Orosius was in Egypt, 
in the reign of Theodosius II., he saw the empty book*- 
shelves. There were other large libraries in Alexandria, 
although we have no particular account of them. The 
Museum of the Bruchium was rebuilt, but again destroyed 
with that part of the city in the reign of Gallienus. The 
Sebaste or CaBsar's temple had a library. The Emperor 
Claudius built a second college, called the Claudian Museum, 
which no doubt had a library. As the public schools of 
pagan philosophy continued open until the reign of Justinian, 
as the astronomers continued to make their observations in 
Alexandria, and as the Christians wrote largely, though 
perhaps to little purpose, on controversial divinity, we can 
hardly believe that in a city so famed for its libraries the 
Museum should have been without one. The Arabic ^^^i. 
historian tells us that when Alexandria was con- Pbarag. 
quered by Amrou he set his seal upon the public ^* ** 
library, together with the other public property of the city. 
But John Philoponus begged that the books might be spared, 
as being of no use to the conquerors; and Amrou would 
have granted the request at once if he had not thought it 
necessary to ask leave of the caliph. He therefore wrote to 
Medina for orders, and the Caliph Omar answered him that, 
if the books in the Alexandrian library were the same as the 
Koran, they were useless, and if not the same they were 
worse than useless, and that in either case they were to be 
burnt. Amrou obeyed this order, and sent the 
books, most of which were of papyrus, to the public '^S?p."iv?*' 
baths of the city, and the Arabic historian, in the 
poetic style of his nation, says that the baths were heated by 
them for the space of six months. 
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(53) In these pages we have carefully followed the last 
faint traces of the old Egyptian artis and religion, and hence- 
forth the very language begins to fall into disuse. The 
Arabic portion of the population at once rose into importance, 
as we before saw the Greek portion rise on the conquest of 
the country by Alexander the Great. The Coptic manu- 
scripts of the Bible soon had an Arabic translation added on 
the same page, that while the services of the church were 
conducted in the ancient language the people might under- 
stand it by the help of the Arabic. Greek civilisation and 
literature, which had flourished in Egypt for nine hundred 
years, at once came to an end ; and the annals of science, of 
the Coptic church, and of the government, are henceforth to 
be found only in the Arabic historians. Alexandria then 
ceased to be an European colony. As for the Eomans, they 
left no traces of their ever having ruled in the country ; for, 
even before the seat of government was removed from Eome, 
Egypt was always governed as a Greek province ; and after- 
wards, while the emperors dwelt at Constantinople, they were 
Boman in nothing but in name, and in the language of the 
laws and coins. On the fall of Alexandria, Egypt became a 
part of the great kingdom of the caliphs, and its history a 
part of the history of Arabia and the Arabs. 

(54) It is worth remarking that of the temples and palaces 
and castles built with so much care in the earlier ages of the 
world, more have been destroyed by the industrious hand of 
the stonemason than have fallen to pieces through neglect. 
Long before this conquest by the Arabs, the Thebaid was 
going to decay, its population was lessened in numbers, and 
therefore its temples, though plundered and ill-treated, were 
left majestic in their ruins to tell their tale to the wondering 
traveller. Lower Egypt was not so neglected either by its 
own people or by its conquerors, and therefore far worse has 
been the fate of the equally grand buildings of that part of 
the country. The eastern half of the Delta had always been 
full of Asiatics ; and there the Fhenician shepherd kings had 
of old fixed the seat of their garrison, when they made .the 
frightened Egyptians pay them tribute ; and there also, and 
probably nearly on the same spot, the Moslem Arabs now 
chose a site for their new capital. The Arabic city of Must 
was built close upon the city of Babylon, haK way between 
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Memphis and Heliopolis. It was also called Cairo. But a 
little later a new capital, still called Cairo, was built on a 
spot yet nearer to Heliopolis ; and then Musr received the 
name of Old Cairo. And as Sais and Naucratis had before 
been cruelly rifled by Alexandria for building stones, so the 
temples of Alexandria and Memphis and Heliopolis were one 
by one pulled to pieces to make the mosques and graceful 
minarets and citadel walls of Old and New Cairo. There we 
may count four hundred Greek columns from Alexandria, 
ornamenting a Turkish mosque. There we may see a slab 
carved with praises. of Thothmosis sawn in half to form a 
door-step, while another, with an inscription by the sun-wor- 
shipping Thaomra, forms part of a garden wall. The door- 
posts of the mosques are often columns from a temple of Pthah 
or Serapis. Even the streets in the few places where paving 
is used are paved with stones which were once most holy. 
The granite obelisk of Eameses, and the head-stone of the 
temple portico, carved with the winged sun and sacred asps, 
together pave the city gateway, and are worn smooth by the 
busy feet of the Arab's donkey, and the silent tread of his camel. 
(56) Thus has been pulled to pieces and levelled with the 
ground every building of the city of Memphis. The founda- 
tions of its walls and the lines of its streets may be traced in 
the cultivated fields ; but little or nothing rises above the 
plain but the one colossus of Eameses II., so huge that as it 
lies with its face upon the ground its back may be seen high 
above the standing com with which it is surrounded (see 
Fig. 142). No works of man's hands now remain to us to 
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RiMIULEH. 



Fig. 142. — Colossal statue of Ramcses II. 



prove that on this cornfield once stood a crowded city teeming 
with life, except its tombs upon the neighbouring hills. 
There the pyramids still stand, scarcely lessened in size and 
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not the leaat in gnndeor, b^ the loss of the stone casing 
ffhiob WBB cairied off to Cairo. Fiom Cairo the traveller 
sees them like specks on the horizon. As he ridea towards 
them over the plain, which was once the citj of Memphis, 



they rise in height, and their ontline becomes more marked : 
and when he reaches the base of the nearest, he looks up in 
astonishment and awe. He has had his wonder raised higher 
every step as he approached it, and when he arrives at its 
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foot he feels no disappointment, his expectations are fully 
satisfied. The sublime in art can hardly do more. 

(56) When he has climbed to the top of the lofty pile, by 
means of the steps which remain now that the casing stones 
have been removed, he looks roimd upon a landscape as 
cheerful on one side as it is dreary on the other. Chi the 
east he sees a cultivated plain dotted with villages and palm 
trees. Through this winds the blue river, and l^yond it lies 
the range of Mokattam hills, tipped at one end with the 
citadel of Cairo. On the west side there is nothing but the 
dry desert, everywhere the same to the eye, and dreadfully 
glaring. There are no signs of the once great city of 
Memphis. There is no longer to be seen a row of priests 
in mournful procession carrying out a bull, the deceased 
Apis, embalmed for its burial, nor a troop of dancers and 
singers following a new Apis that is being brought into the 
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rejoicing city. There is no army of Theban war-chariots 
entering the southern gate, sent by Eameses to recall the 
city to obedience ; nor Alexander the Great with his light- 
armed troops returning from the Oasis after he has been 
proclaimed a child of the sun. No signs of life are now to 
be seen at the foot of the pyramid but such as have belonged 
to the valley as long as the Nile has been known to man, 
whether governed by a Pharaoh, a Ptolemy, a Csesar, or a 
Caliph. You will see nothing more important than a string 
of camels with their Arab drivers (see Fig. 143) winding 
over the sands, such as brought Josepn there to be sold as a 
slave, or, if the fields are at the time covered by the Nile's 
overflow, a herd of buffaloes coming up out of the water, 
snch as Pharaoh saw in his dream (see Fig. 144). 

(57) The children of the men whose doings we have been 
studying are still- to be traced among their ruined 
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monnments, though driren somewhat southward by the new 

iMckerinrt comers. The country is governed by a hundfol of 

Races of Tui'ks from Constantinople, who are of the same race 

^"' as the Scythians that overran Palestine and frightened 

Egypt in the reign of Fsammetichus I., and against whom 

Bameses II. had before f ought. Under tbem are the Moslem 

Arabs, who marched from Medina imder Amron, and wrested 

the province from the Greeks. They have ornamented their 

beautiful Cairo with mosques and minarets ; and among 

them are gentlemen, soldiers and scholars. In the ill-paid 

Fellahs (see Fig. 145) who cultivate the soil and work the 




Fig. 145. 

boats and water-wheels, who live in mud hovels, wearing 
very little clothing, we see the unprivileged class, that has 
laboured under various masters from very early times, 
unnoticed by the historian. These are the same in the form 
of skull as the Galla tribe of East Africa, and were probably 
the earliest inhabitants of the valley. Such were the builders 
of the pyramids at Memphis, as we learn by comparing their 
heads with that of the great sphinx. They suffer under the 
same plagues of boils and blains, of lice and of flies, as in 
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the time of Moses. Their bodies are painted with various 
colours, pricked into their skin, as they were when the 
Israelites were forbidden to make any marks upon the flesh. 
In the industrious Copts, the Christians of the villages, the 
counting-house, and the monastery, with skull and features 
half European and half Eastern, we have the old Egyptian 
race of the Delta, the ruling class, such as it was in the days 
of Psammetichus and Shidbank. Between Silsilis and the 
second cataract we find, under the name of Nubians, the 
same old Egyptian race, but less mixed with Greeks or Arabs. 
Such were the NabataB who fought against Diocletian, and 
such in features were the kings of Thebes, Bameses and 
Thothmosis, and the kings of Ethiopia, Sabacothph and 
Ergamenes. We know them by their likeness to the statues, 
and by their proud contempt of the Fellahs. These two 
races, the Copts and Nubians, are the men who built the 
temples, made the mummies, and carved the hieroglyphics. 
When they reached the valley of the Nile, it had no doubt 
been long peopled by the Fellahs. They were both zealous 
Christians under Athanasius ; but Christianity has only 
remained among the mixed race of Copts. To the east 
of the Nile near Cosseir, and again throughout the whole 
of Ethiopia from Abou Simbel to Meroe, are . the Ababdeh 
Arabs, brave and lawless. These were the southern enemy 
conquered by Bameses, and they often fought against the 
Bomans. They are the owners of the camels now, as they 
used to be; and are the carriers across the sands of the 
desert. To the south of Syene, in the desert between 
[Ethiopia and the Bed Sea, are the less civilised marauding 
Bishareen Arabs, the Blemmyes and TroglodytsB of the 
Greeks. These Arabs seem to be less at home on the banks 
of the Nile than the Copts and Nubians. They no doubt 
reached the valley at some later period, when the others were 
already settled there ; and reached not by passing through 
Egypt, but by crossing over from the Arabian side of the 
Ked Sea. In Abyssinia we find a people in features and 
in language more Hebrew than Arabic ; the people whom 
Frumentius found there in the reign of Constantino, and the 
people for whom the Ethiopic version of the Bible was made, 
'whose forefathers reached the country in the trading vessels 
from Ezion Geber in the reign of Solomon, or earlier. 
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Among the wiooB Bedonina of oorthem Arabia the Tor 

gjj^^.j' Arabs of Sinai are probably the friendly tribe, 

Fortr Daja perhaps nUBcalled Midianitea, who guided Moees 

^^ aa fitr as Ezion Qtibet on the Golf of Akaba ; and 

the Alawin are the hostile Edomites who would not 

allow him to pass throngh Fetro. Alexandria is still peopled 

with sullen Copts, clever GreekB, ehabby-looking Jews, with 

here and there a glos^ negro in a white drees. The 

Christiui monks live in peace among the Moslem derviBhes. 

The mlbg class who va^ along the street with prondeet 

and finneet step are the Tnrks in gay many-colonrod 

' "ling, while Uie poor of th» - •' ■• ■ ■" 

i brown-ekiimea Fellahs. 
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Aaron (physician), xxi. 38. 
Abraham, i. 33. 
Abram (ambassador), xxi. 13. 
Abundantius (prefect), xix. 23. 
Achsemenes, v. 19. 
Achillas, xii. 2. 
Achilles Tatius, xviii. 14. 
AcHiLLEUS, xvii. 38. 
ACHORIS, y. 37. 
ACHTHOES, i. 1 2. 
Adicran of Lybia, iv. 22. 
.£disiu8 (martyr), xvii. 46. 
.£MlLlANn8, iEMiLius, xyii. 5. 
^MiLiANUS, Alexander, xvii. 9. 
.£milianus (prefect), xvii. 2. 
jEmilius Rectus, xiii. 31. 
^schylns, yi. 11. 
.£tias (Arian), xyiii. 36. 
— (physician), xx. 22. 
Aeizanas, xxi. 16. 
Africanus (chronologer), xyi. 24. 
Agatharcides, x. 69. 
Agathias (historian), xxi. 23. 
Agathoclea, ix. 48. 
Agathocles, ix. 48. 

son of Lysimachns, yii. 79. 

Agesilaus of Sparta, y. 44. 
Agrippa, King, xiii. 32. 
Agrippina, xiii. 59. 
ALEXAimER the Great, yi. 1. 
Alexander Jk^us, yii. 6. 
Alexander Balas, x. 46. 

Zabbineus, x. 66. 

^-— Helius, xii, 36. 

Jasmaus, xi, 11. 

Alexander Severus, xyi. 32. 
Alexander (bishop), xyii. 48. 
Allienus, xii. 28. 
Alypius, xyiii. 13. 
Amasis, iy. 24. 



Amasis (satrap), y. 8 ; ly. 22. 
Ambrose, Sain^ xy. 23. 
Ambrosius (deacon), xvi. 38. 
Ames-athori, i. 39. 
Ammeres, iy. 2. 
Ammon (monk), xyiii. 31, 59. 
Ammonins of Barce, ix. 38. 
Ammonins (builder), xx. 31. 

(grammarian^ x. 37. 

(Syrian), x. 47. 

(priest), xyii. 45. 

— ^— (grammarian), xix. 2. 

(monk), xix. 14, 25. 

Ammonius Saccas, xvi. 33. 
Amon Aseru, iv. 2. 
Amosis, i. 36. 
Amrou, son of Asi, xxi. 43. 
Amunmai Thori, i. 29. 
Amunuai Thori II., i. 29. 
Amunmai Thori III., i. 29. 
Amunothph, i. 38. 
Amttnothph II., ii. 8. 
Amunothph III., ii. 19. 
Amyntas, viii. 63. 
Amyrt^us, v. 22. 
Ananias, xi. 7. 
Anastasius, XX. 23. 
Anastasius (monk), xxi. 30. 
Anatolius (bishop], xvii. 11. 
Anaxagoras, v. 23 ; x. 68. 
Andrseas, viii. 57. 
Androclus (slave), xiii. 39. 
Andromachus, ix. 38. 
Anemneb, ii. 23. 
Annianus (bishop), xiii. 62. 
Anniceris of Cyrene, vii. 66. 
Annius Plocamus, xiii. 46. 
Anthony, Saint, xviii. 31. 
Antigone, vii. 76. 
Antigonus, vii. 20. 
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mother of Soter, vi. 18. 

— ^— daughter of Lysimachus, viii. 63. 

— daughter of Auletes, xii. 7. 
Artavasdes of Armenia, xii. 41. 
Abtaxerxes Lonqimanus, v. 20. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, v. 35 
Artaxerxes Ochus, v. 50. 
Artemius (prefect), xviii. 42. 
Arxanes (prefect), v. 34. 
Aryandes, v. 7. 

Asclepiades, xv. 38. 

(boxer), xvi. 3. 

Asclepiodotus, xix. 43. 
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Asenath, i. 43. 
A^YCHIS, iv. 1. 
ASSETH, i. 35. . 
Athanasias (bishop), xviii. 6. 

II. (bishop), XI. 16, 

Athenaeus, xv. 45. 
Athenagoras (Platonist), xv. 30. 
AthenioD, ix. 12. 
Athenodorus, xvii. 25. 
Athenodorus (Stoic), xii. 30. 
Athinis, ix. 79. 
Attalus of Pergamas, x. 42. 
Augustus, xiii. 1. 
AuBELiAN, xvii. 24. 
Aurelins Cotta, xi. 50. 
Avidius Cassius, xv. 41. 
Avienus, viii* 42. 



Balacrus, vi. 11, 

Badi*es, v. 8. 

Bagoas (eunuch), v. 53. 

Balbilla (poet), xv, 19. 

Balbillus (prefect), xiii. 56. 

Balbinus, xvi. 42. 

Baix», vii. 42. 

Baiiiabas (apostle), xiii. 62. 

Barucb, iv. 17. 

Basilianus (prefect), xvi. 31. 

Basilicus, XX. 10. 

Basilides (freedman), xiv. 10. 

(Gnostic), XV. 23. 

Bassianns, xvi. 31. 
Batis, vi. 2. 
Battus, iv. 22. 

iv. 30. 

Benjamin (monk), xviii. 57. 

(bishop), xxi. 39. 

Beon, i. 35. 
Berenice Soter, vii, 76, 

Euergetes, ix, 1, 30. 

daughter of Philadelphus, viii, 63. 

— daughter of Euergetes, ix. 7. 

daughter of Auletes, xi, 55. 

Bibulus, xii. 19. 
Bion (poet), x. 35. 
Bithiah, v. 32. 
BOCCHORIS, iii. 17. 
Bytis (priest), xviii, 13. 



Cadmus, ii. 24. 
Csecinna Tuscus, xiii. 59. 
Caesar, xii. 1. 
Csesarion, xii. 15. 
Caisus (Arab), xxi. 13. 
Caligula, xiii. 32. 
Callimachus, vii. 57 ; viii. 36. 

(prefect), xii. 35. 

Callixenes, viii. 9. 
Cambyses, iv. 33. 
Candace, Queen, xiii. 16. 
Canidius Crassus, xi. 54, 
Cameades, ix. 20. 
Caracalla, xvi. 26. 
Garinus, xvii. 37. 
Carpocrates (Gnostic), xv. 24. 
Carcs, xvii, 37. 
Cassander, vii. 19. 
Cassianus, xvi. 11. 

(monk), xix. 31. 

Cassius, xii. 28. 
Cassius Longinus, x. 15. 
Cato (Censor), x. 56. 

of Utica, xi, 53. 

Celsus (Epicurean), xv. 52. 
Cerinthus (Gnostic), xv. 22. 
Chabrias, v, 44, 
Ctiaereas, xi. 19. 
Ctiseremou, xiii. 60. 
Chebbos-Amosis, i. 35. 
Cheiron (historian), xv, 50, 
Chelcias, xi. 7, 
Chemi, iv, 1. 
Chemrbn, iv. 1, 
Cheops, i, 25. 
Chesuphus, ix. 79. 
Christodorus (poet), xx. 28. 
Chosroes, xxi. 29. 

son of Hormuz, xxi. 33. 

Chrysippus, v, 42. 

of Rhodes, viii, 63. 

Cicero, xi. 57, 
Cimon, v, 22. 
Cineas, x. 6. 

Claudian (poet), xix. 20. 
Claudius, xiii, 41. 
Claudius Gothicus, xvii. 19. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, xvi. 13. 
Cleobulus, iv. 27. 
Cleombrotus of Cos, viii. 72. 
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FiBST index: 



Cieomenes (prefect), vi. 11. 

of Sparta, ix. 14. 

Cleopatra, xii. 1. 
Cleopatra Cooce, x. 55. 
Cleopatra Berenice, xi. 23. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, vii. 44. 

Epiphanes, iz. 65. 

Philometor, x. 1. 

daughter of Eaergetes II., xi. 1. 

Tryphaena, xi. 55. 

Selene, xii. 36. 

Cliae, viii. 55. 

Clitai-chus, viii. 25. 

Cneius Capito, xiii. 42. 

Cnopias, iz. 38. 

Colotes, viii. 48. 

Coluthus (poet), XX. 19. 

Comanus, x. 6. 

COMMODUS, xvi. 1. 

Conon, V. 36. 

CoDOQ (astronomer), ix. 4. 

Constans, xviii. 16. 

CONSTANTINE, xvii. 57 ; xviii. 1. 

CONSTANTINE II., XViii. 16. 

Constantius Chlorus, xvii. 49. 

CONSTANTIUS, XViU. 16. 

Cornelia, x. 17. 

Cosmas Indicopleostes, xxi. 14, 25. 

Crates of Pergamus, x. 35. 

Croesus, iv. 32. 

Ctesibius, viii. 34. 

Ctesidemus (painter), vii. 69. 

Culeianus (prefect), xvii, 47. 

Cyaxares, iv. 5. 

Cynegius (prefect), xix. 1. 

Cyril (bishop), xix. 23. 

Cyrus, iv. 32. 

Cyrus the Younger, v. 35. 

Cyrus (bishop), xxi. 42. 



Damasdus (Platonist), xxi. 24. 
Damianus (Arab), xxi. 11. 
Damis (philosopher), xvii. 47. 
Danaus, ii. 24. 
Dariitb Htstaspes, v. 7. 
Darius Nothus, v. 34. 
Darius Codohanus, v. 56. 
David, ii. 59 ; iii. 6. 
Decius, xvii. 1. 



Dellius, xii. 29. 

Demetrius, son of Antigonns, vii. 24.^ 

— Phalereus, viii. 31. 

Soter, X. 14. 

Nicator, x. 47. 

Demetrius (Platonist), xi. 49. 

— of Tarsus, xii. 30. 

— (alabarch), xiii. 41. 

(bishop), XV. 52; xvii. 12. 

Cythras, xviii. 39. 

Democritus, v. 34. 
Dldymus (grammarian), xii. 23. 
— ^— the blind, xviii. 34. 
Dinarchus (prefect), xv. 39. 
Dinochares, viii. 68. 
Dinon (general), ix. 36. 
Dinocrates, vi. 7. 
Diocletian, xvii. 38. 
Diodorus (poet), viii. 67. 

(Christian), xviii. 43. 

Diodorus Ci-onus, vii. 57. 

Siculus, xi. 35. 

Diogenes, xviii. 23. 

Diogenianus, xx. 21. 

Dbn, xi. 27, 55. 

Dion ChiTBostome, xiv. 7 ; xvi, 2, 

Dionysius (traveller), viii. 27. 

— Periegetes, xiii. 61. 
-^— of Miletus, XV. 15. 

(bishop), xvii. 2. 

(prefect), xx. 9. 

Dionysus, ix. 38. 

Diophantus (mathematidan), xix. 10. 
Diosoorides, xii. 4, 24. 
Dioscorus (musician), xviii. 48. 

(bishop), xix. 14 ; xx. 23. 

Dius (priest), xvii. 45. 

Doloaspis, vi, 11. 

Dolobella, xii. 28. 

DOMITIAN, xiv. 20. 

DOMITIUS DOMTTIANUS, xvii. 8, 29. 

Dorotheus, xviii. 57. 

Dositheus, x. 27. 

(astronomer), xv. 32. 

Dracontius, xviii. 43. 
Drusilla, xiii. 40. 

Ecdicius (prefect), xviii. 48. 
Echecrates, ix. 38, 
Elaqabalus, xvi, 31. 
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£leazar, viii. 57. 

filesbaas, or Elestbseus, zzi. 13. 

Etiakim, iv. 10. 

Eiias (monk), xviiL 57. 

Elymas (Magian), ziv. 8. 

Epagathus (prefect), xvi. 32. 

Ephippus, yi. 11. 

Epborus, X. 69. 

Epiphanes (Gnostic\ xv. 24. 

Epiphanins- (bishop), zix. 14. 

Erasistratus, vii. 60. 

Eratosthenes, iz. 16, 52. 

Erectheus, ii. 24. 

Ergamenes, viii. 69. 

Er«6 (tax-gatherer\ xiii. 12. 

Esimapbaens, zzi. 15. 

Euclid, vii. 56 ; viii. 33. 

Euctemon (astronomer), xv. 32. 

Eudozus, y. 42. 

Cyzicenns, x. 70 ; zi. 6. 

Eagnostus, vL 11. 
Eukius, z. 3. 
£ul(^us (bishop), zzi. 30. 
Eumenes of Bitbynia, iz. 5. 

of Pergamns, z. 75. 

Euphranor, zii. 13. 
Euphrates (philosopher), ziy. 7. 
Euripides, y. 42. 
Eurydice, yii. 73. 
Eurylochus, iz. 38. 
Eosebios of Laodicea, zyii. 11. 

of Ciaesarea, xvii. 45. 

Emisenus, zyiij. 17. 

(bishop), xyiii. 45. 

(monk), xiz. 14. 

Eostatius (prefect), zz. 26. 
Eustochins, zyi. 43. 
Eathalius (bishop), zz. 20. 
EuthTmins (monk), ziz. 14. 
Eutropius (eunach), xiz. 13. 
Eutyches, zz. 1. 
Eyagoras of Salamis, y. 37. 
Eyagrius (monk), xyiii. 58. 

(prefect), xix. 9. 

Ezekiel (prophet), iy. 5. 

(poet), xy. 11. 

Ezra (high priest), y. 32. 

Fabius Pictor, yiii. 13. 
Faostus (priest), xvii. 45. 



Felix, xiii. 40. 
FiRMUS, zyii. 27. 
Flaccas Ayillius, ziii. 31. 
Flobian, zyii. 34. 
Florus (prefect), zz. 3. 
Frumentias (bishop), xyiii. 28. 
Folyia, xii. 34. 



Gabinias, xi. 58. 
Gaianas ^bishop), xxi. 2. 
Gaius, y. 37. 
Galba, xiy. 1. 
Galerius, xyii. 38, 49. 
Gallienus, xvii. 7. 
Gallus, xvii. 5. 
Gallus, xii. 49. 

— Mhxis, xiii. 14. 

— Cornelius, xiii. 12. 
Ganimedes, xii. 9. 
Germanicus, xiii. 24. 
George (bishop), xviii. 26. 

(bishop), xxi. 39. 

Geta, xvi. 28. 
GORDIAN, xvi. 42. 
Gregentius (bishop), xxi. 15. 
Gregory (bishop), xviii. 17. 

— of Nazianzus, xviii. 58. 



HadadofEdom, iii. 6. 

of Auxum, xxi. 11. 

Hadrian, xv. 14. 
H«phfl»tu8, xxi. 19. 
Hanes, iii. 8. 
Hanes-Vaphra, iv. 30. 
Hanno (navigator), iv. 8. 
Harpocrates (oculist), xv. 3. 
Harpoeration, iElius, xv. 48. 

Valerius, xv. 47. 

Hecatseus of Miletus, iv. 27. 

of Abdera, vii. 36. 

Hqpesias, vii. 63 ; viii. 49. 
Hegelochus, x. 66. 
Helena, viii. 54. 

Helladius (grammarian), xix. 2. 
Hellanicus, v. 23. 
Hellas (monk), xviii. 57. 
Hephffistion (general), vi. 17. 
— (gi'ammarian), xv. 49. 
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FIB8T INDBX: 



HephsMtioii (aBtrologer), xviii. 40. 
Heraclas (bishop), zvi. 24. 
Heradidcfl Lembas, z. 12. 
HeraclitiM, zi. 27. 
Heraclins (prefect), zz. 10. 
Heraclius, xzi. 33. 
Herban (Jew), zzi. 15. 
Hercules of Macedon, yii. 42. 
Herennios (Platonist), zri. 33. 

of Palmyra, zvii. 18. 

Hermapion (priest), zriii. 12. 

Hennas (Manichsean), zrii. 53. 

Hennes Trismcgistus, zvi. 7. 

Heimophantus, riii. 49. 

Hero (mathematician), z. 44 ; ziz. 42. 

Herod, zii. 38. 

Herodes of Palmyra, zvii. 26. 

Herodian (historian), zvi. 41. 

Herodotus, v. 23. 

Herophilus, vii. 57. 

HesychiuB (bishop), zvii. 45. 

(grammarian), zx. 21. 

Hezekiah of Judsa, iii. 25. 

(high priest), vii. 40. 

Hieracas (Christian), zvii. 54. 
Hieraz, z. 64. 
Hiero of Syracuse, iz. 44. 
Hierocles (prefect), zvii. 47. 

(Platonist), zz. 17. 

Hilarion (monk), zviii. 63. 
Hippalas (pilot), ziii. 45. 
Hipparchus, z. 43. 
Hiram of Tyre, ii. 61, 
Homer, ii. 56 ; iii. 16. 

the younger, z. 73. 

HOPHBA, iv. 14. 
Hor (monk), zviii. 57. 
Horapollo (grammai-ian), ziz. 1 1. 
Hormisdas, ziz. 8. 
Hoshea, iii. 22. 
Hypatia, ziz. 21, 26. 
Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, iz. 47. 
zi. 60. 

lamblichus (Platonist), zviii. 13. 

Ibems (prefect), ziii. 31. 

Ichonuphys, v. 42. 

Inarus, v. 20. 

Iphicrates of Athens, v. 39. 

Ii'ene, z. 55. 



Ixobashtos, iz. 79. 

Isaac of Armenia, ziz. 35. 

Isaiah, iv. 8. 

Indorus (Gnostic), zv. 24. 

(presbyter), ziz. 16- 

-^— of Pelosium, ziz. 36. 
(Platonist), zzi. 24. 



Jacob, i. 42. 

Janias, i. 35. 

Jason, zv. 54. 

Jason of Cyi-ene, z. 61. 

Jehoahaz, iv. 10. 

Jehoiakim, iv. 10. 

Jehosophat, iii. 1 2. 

Jeremiah, iv. 17. 

Jeroboam, iii. 6. 

Jerome, &unt, zviii. 35. 

Jesus, son of Siiuch, z. 62. 

Johanau, iv. 16. 

John (high priest), ziv. 12. 

-^— (monk), zviii. 59. 

(bishop), zx. 14, 23 ; zzL 11, 27. 

Chrysostome, ziz. 17. 

Climacus, zzi. 30. 

i— Philoponus, zzi. 31. 

Almsgiver, zzi. 34. 

Joseph, i. 42. 

nephew of Onias, iz. 13. 

Josephus (historian), ziv. 12. 

Josiah, iv. 5. 

Jovian, zviii. 51. 

Juba of Mauritania, ziii. 40. 

Judas Maccabssus, z. 13. 

Julian, zviii. 42. 

Julian (prefect), zvi. 19. 

Julianus (ambassador), zxi. 3. 

Julianus (poet and prefect), xx. 28. 

Julius (pope), xviii. 20. 

Julius Demetrius, ziv. 2. 

Firmicus, xviii. 38. 

Pollux, zv. 50. 

Africanus, xvi. 24. 

Justin, xxi. 1. 
Justin II., xxi. 29. 
Justin Martyr, xv. 27. 
Justinian, xxi. 4. 
Juvenal (poet), ziv. 20. 

Eobades of Persia, zz. 26. 
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Labaris, i. 14. 
Labienus, zii. 34. 
Lacrates, v. 51. 
Ladica, iv. 30. 
Lagas, vi. 18. 

son of Soter, vii. 72, 

Laodioe, viii. 70. 
Lausus, six. 29. 
Leneus, z. 3. 
Lentalus Marcellinns, zi. 50. 

Spinther, zi. 66. 

Leo, zx. 9. 

Leo IL, zz. 11. 

Leonas (rhetorician), ziz. 42. 

Leonides (poet), ziii. 60. 

(martyi-), zvi. 22. 

Leontiscus, vii. 46. 
Lepidus, iz. 64. 
Licidas, yi. 11. 
LiciNius, zvii. 57. 
Longinus (critic), zvi. 33, 34. 

(presbyter), zx. 27. 

Ludan, zv. 51. 
Lucianus (critic), zvii. 55. 
Lucifer (bishop), zviii. 45. 
Lucius (bishop), zviii. 45. 
Lucnas, zv. 12. 
Lucullus, xi. 27. 

Lupus (prefect), xiv. 12 ; zv. 12. 
Lycon of Troas, ix. 19. 
Lyoophron, iz. 23. 
Lysandra, vii. 75. 
Lysimachus of Thrace, vii. 19. 
son of Phiiaddphus, viii. 63. 

Macarius of Egypt* xviii. 58. 
— of Alexandria, xviii. 58. 
Macbxanus, xvii. 8. 
Macbinus, xvi. 30. 
MsBcianus, zv. 41. 
Maevia (Saracen), xviii. 64. 
M^as, vii. 22, 76. 

son of Euei^etes, ix. 30. 

Makoukas, xxi. 44. 
Malichus, zii. 39. 
Mandothph, v. 16. 
Manetho, vii. 16 ; viii. 45. 

MaBCIAN, XX. 1. 

Mabcds Aubelius, XV. 40. 
Mardoch Empadus, iii. 29. 



Maria (Jewess), v. 34. 

— - daughter of Mauricius, xxi. 33. 

Marius Secondus, xvi. 31. 

Mark (evangelist), ziii. 63. 

Marsyas, z. 65. 

Martial (poet), xv. 45. 

Massala (Roman), xiii. 3. 

MAUBicros, xxi. 29. 

Mautmes, ii. 18. 

Maximiak, xvii. 49. 

Maximin, xvi. 42. 

Maximin, xvii. 49. 

Maximinus (general), xx. 5. 

Maximus, xvi. 42. 

Maximus (prefect),' xviii. 23. 

-^— (philosopher), xvii. 47. 

Mazakes (satrap), vi. 4. 

Megabazus, v. 21. 

Melanthius, viii 53. 

Meletius (bishop), xvii. 50 ; zviii. 22. 

Memphites, x. 65. 

Menander (poet), viii. 37. 

Menedemus, viii. 57. 

Menelaus, son of Lagus, vii. 46. 

Menes, i. 9. 

Menoplures, ii. 6. 

Meropius, xviii. 28. 

Mesaphba, i. 40 ; iv. 1. 

Mesrobes of Armenia, xix. 35. 

Meton (astronomer), xv. 32. 

Metrodidactus, vii. 67. 

Mithridates of Pontus, ri. 27. 

— of Pei-gamus, xii. 14. 

Moeris, iv. 1. 

Moschus (poet), z. 35. 

Moses, ii. 8. 

(bishop), xviii. 64 ; xix. 29. 

— ^— (monk), zviii. 57. 
Moses Chorenensis, ziz. 35. 
Mosoilam, vii. 40. 
Mudanus, ziv. 4. 
MuTHis, V. 38. 
Mykera, ii. 2. 

Nabopolassar, iv. 9. 
Keacles, viii. 53. 
Nebuchadnezzar, iv. 11. 
Nechepsus, iv. 3. 
Kecho, iv. 3. 
Negho II., iv. 8. 
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FIB8T iin>Ex: 



Nectanebo, y. 39. 
Nectanebo II., ▼. 45. 
Nectanebo (priest), zrii. 17. 
Nefchofo, i. 27. 
Nephalios (monk), zx. 15. 
Nepherites, ▼. 36. 
Nephebites II., T. 38. 
Nephra (satrap), r. 12. 
Nepos (bishop), zviL 16. 
Nero, xiii. 55. 
Nero (bishop), xvii. 32. 
NeRYA, XV, 1. 
Nestor (grammarian), zz. 18. 

of Tarsus, xii. 30. 

Nestorins (bishop), ziz. 30. 
Nicander, z. 42. 
Nicanor, yii. 9. 
Nicetas (patrician), zzi. 36. 
Nicias (painter), ziii. 11. 
Nioocreon, Tii 23. 
Nileas (philosopher), viii. 30. 
Nilus (monk), ziz. 37. 
NiTOCRiS, i. 47 ; ii. 2. 
Nonnosns (ambassador), zzi. 13. 
Nonnus (poet), ziz. 36. 
Numeriakus, zvii. 37. 

Obsidins, ziii. 50. 
Octavianos, zii. 18. 
Odenathos of Palmyra, zrii. 7. 
(Enanthe, iz. 48. 
CEnopides, z. 69. 
(Enuphis of Heliopolis, iv. 28. 
Ogulnius, yiii. 11. 

OlMENEPTHAH, ii. 25. 

Oimenepthah II., ii. 46. 
Olympiodoms (Peripatetic), ziz. 41, 
Olympios (priest), ziz. 5. 
Omar (caliph), zzi. 43. 
Onias (high priest), iz. 12. 
—~— of Onion, z. 25. 
Oppian, zv. 45. 
Oi-esiesis (monk), ziz. 31. 
Orestes (prefect), ziz. 25. 
Origen, zv. 53 ; zvi. 22. 

(pagan), zvi. 33. 

Orion grammarian), zix. 42. 
Orosius (monk), ziz. 4. 
Osirita Ramerer, ii. 46. 
OSIRTESEN, i. 7, 29. 



OSIRTESEN II., i. 29. 
OSIRTESEN III., i. 29. 
OSORCHON, iii. 9. 
OsoRCHON II., iii. 13. 
Ostanes, v. 34. 
Otho, ziv. 5. 

Pachomios (monk), zviii. 56. 
— ^— (bishop), zvii 45. 

(prophet), zz. 7. 

Pseonius (prefect), ziz. 21. 
Palladius, zviii. 58 ; ziz. 29. 
Pammenes, v. 34. 
Pamphila of Cos, vii. 53. 

(writer), ziii. 60. 

Pamphilus (physician), z. 41. 

(painter), viii. 53. 

Fampretius (critic), ziz. 43^ 
Panaretns, z. 73. 
Pansetius, z. 56. 
Pancrates Cpoet), zv. 15. 
Pantsenus (Stoic), zvi. 14. 
Pantaleon, vi. 11. 
Papiscns, zv. 54. 
Pappas (mathematician), ziz. 10. 
Papus (Manichsean), zvii. 53. 
Pamadus (prefect), zviii. 39. 
Patarbonis, iv. 22. 
Paul of Samosata, zvii. 3. 

of Tela, zzi. 38. 

(apostle), ziv. 7. 

(monk), zviii, 57. 

(astrologer), zix. 10, 

(physician), ziz. 21. 

(bishop), zzi. 4. 

Pausanias, zv. lb. 
Pausiras, ix. 79. 
Pausiris (satrap), v. 32. 
Pedius, X. 59. 
Perdiocas, vL 20 ; vii. 35. 
Pertinax, xvi. 17. 
Pescennius Niger, xvi. 18. 
Peter (bishop), xvii. 45. 

(bishop), xviii. 55 ; xix. 16; xxl 

27, 30. 
Peter Mongus^ xx. 13. 
Peter Gnapheus, xxi. 34. 
Petisis, vi. 11. 
Petosiris, viii. 46. 
Petronius (prefect), xiii. 12. 
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Peuoestes, vL 11. 

Phanea, iy. 34. 

Pharnabazas, v. 39. 

Ph«rendates, v. 54. 

Pheretima, v. 8. 

PhilammoD, iz. 48. 

Phileas (bi^op), xrii. 45. 

Philsetas (poet), viii. 1, 37. 

Philemon (prefect), viii. 68. 

Philip, xvi. 44. 

Philip Abbid^sus, vi. 19 ; yii. 1. 

Philip, father of Magas, vii. 76. 

Philip IY., of Macedonia, iz. 33. 

Philip Amyntas, yii. 1. 

Philiiscus (poet), yiii. 4. 

Philo (academician), zi. 27. 

Philo Jndaens, ziii. 36. 

Philoromus, zyli. 45. 

Philostephanus, yii. 64. 

Philotas (physician), zii 34. 

Philotera, yii. 81. 

Phogas, zzi. 33. 

Photinus (mathematician), zii. 22. 

(abbot), zzi. 27. 

Phozidas, iz. 38. 

Pierius (jpresbyter), zyii. 15, 48. 

Pinna (bishop), zyii. 12. 

Plancus, zii. 32. 

Plato, y. 42. 

Pliny, elder, ziii. 49 ; zy. 3. 

— ^ yomiger, zy. 3. 

Plotina, zv. 8. 

Plotinus, zyi. 33, 35. 

Plutarch, ziy. 23. 

— (martyr), zyi. 23. 

Polemon, yi. 11. 

(orator), zy. 15. 

Polybins (historian), jz. 85. 
Polyclitus, ziii. 5. 
Polycrates, iy. 31. 

iz.38. 

Polyspercfaon, yii. 42. 
Pompey, zi. 50. 
Pompeios, Seztus, zii. 18. 
PomponiuB Mela (geographer), ziii. 53. 
Popilius, z. 11. 
Poppeea, Empress, ziii. 60. 
Porphyrins, zyii. 17 ; zyiii. 44. 
Posidippus (poet), iz. 4. 
Posidonius (Stoic), z. 76. 



Potamo (philosopher), zyi. 33. 
Potiphar, i. 42. 
Potipherah, i. 43. 
Probatus.(general), zyii. 19. 
Probus, zvii. 31, 34. 
Proclos (Platonist), ziz. 42. 

(Sophist), zyi. 21. 

Proterias (bishop), zz. 3. 

PSAMMENITUS, iv. 37. 
PSAMMETICflUS, iy. 3. 
PSAMMETICHUS II., iy. 4, 13. 
Psammo (philosopher), yi. 13. 

PSAMMDTHIS, y. 38. 

Pthahmen, ii. 46. 
Pothinos (ennuch), zii. 1. 
Ptolemy Soter, yi. 18 ; yii. 1. 

Philadelphus, yiii. 1. 

Euebgetss, iz. 1. 

— Philopatob, iz. 31. 

— Epiphanes, iz. 57. 

Philometob, z. 1. 

Euesoetes II., z. 5. 

Soter II., zL 2. 

Alexander, zi. 10. 

Alexander II., zi. 30, 

Neds Dionysus (Auletes), zi. 34. 

Ptolemy, son of Thaseas, iz. 38. 

son of Agesarchus, iz. 52. 

-^— nephew of Antigonus, yii. 43. 

of Megalopolis, iz. 71. 

of Cyprus, zi. 29. 

two sons of Auletes, zi. 67. 

"— son of Antony, zii. 36. 

— son of Juba, ziii. 40. 

— son of Glaucias, z. 31. 
Ptolemy Cerannus, yii. 73. 

Eupator, z. 52. 

Macron, z. 8. 

-^— Apion, z. 77. 

— Chennus, zy., 16. 
Ptolemy, Claudius, zy. 35. 
Publius Octayius, ziii. 19. 
Pul, iii 23. 
PupiENUS, zyi. 42. 
Pyrrhus, yii. 51 ; yiii. 11. 
Pythagoras, iy. 28. 
Python, yii, 7. 

Quietus, zyii. 8. 
Quintillus, zyii. 20. 
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Rabiriiu Posthmniis, xu 49. 

Rameses, ii. 25. 

Rameses II., ii. 32. 

Rakeses III., ii. 47. 

Rameseb IV., v., VI., u. 51. 

Rehoboam, iii. 6. 

Rhodon (professor), ziL 50 ; xiz. 12. 

Rozana, yii. 41. 

Rufinus, zviii. 59. 

Rutilius (prefect), zr. 8. 

iSabaces (satrap), vi. 4. 
Sabacothph, iii. 20. 
Sabellius (bishop), zvii. 3. 
Sabina, zv. 18. 
Salatis, i. 34. 
Salustius (Cynic), xzL 24. 
Samson, ii. 36. 
Fapor of Persia, xv^ii. 7. 
Satdrninus, xvii. 36. 
Satyriufl, viii. 67. 
Satyrus, vii. 16 ; viii. 66. 
SCEMIOPHRA, i. 29, 31. 
Scipio Africanus, x. 56. 
Scopas, vii. 43. 

ix. 62. 

Scylax, X. 70. 

Sebastianus (prefect), xyiii. 26. 

Secondus, xvi. 31. 

Selene, x. 77. 

Seleucus, yii. 19, 60. 

Callinicns, viii. 70. 

Cybiosactes, xi. 59. 

Seleucus (general), xii. 48. 
Selias, xi. 27. 
Sennacherib, iii. 26. 
Sensuphts, i. 25. 
Septimids Severus, xvi. 19. 
Septimius, Lucius, xii. 2. 
Serapion (physician), xii. 4, 25. 

(rhetorician), xvi. 43. 

(bishop), xvii. 48 ; xviii. 34. 

■ (monk), xviii. 57. 

of Cyprus, xii. 28. 

Servianus (consul), xv. 20. 

Sesostris, ii. 36 ; iii. 7 ; ix. 11 ; xi. 36. 

Sethon, iii. 26. 

Sevechus, iii. 22. 

Severina, xvii. 33. 

Severus ^bishop), xxi, 1. 



Shalmanezer, iii. 24. 
Shishank, iii. 1. 
SmsHANK II., iii. 13. 
Siloo (Nubian), xx. 8. 
Simon (high>priest), xiv. 12. 
Simon Maocabseus, x. 60. 
Simon Magus, xv. 22. 
Snoerdis, v. 6. 
So, iii. 22. 

Socrates of Boeotia, ix. 38. 
Sogdianus, v. 34. 
Solomon, ii. 59 ; iii. 2. 
Solon, iv. 26. 

Sopater (Platonist), xviii. 15. 
Sosibius, ix. 31. 

the younger, ix. 61. 

(philosopher), viii. 43. 

Sosigenes (astronomer), xii. 21. 

Sositheus (poet), x. 73. 

Sosius, xii. 38. 

Sostratus (architect), viii. 22. 

Sotades, viii. 50. 

Sotion, xiii. 21. 

Sphserus, ix. 51. 

Stephinathis, iv. 3. 

StiJpo, vii. 58. 

Strabo, xiii. 14. 

Strato, viii. 38. 

Straton (wrestler), xi. 49. 

Sulpidus (prefect), xv. 8. 

Sdphis, i. 25. 

Sylla, xi. 27. 

Synesius (bishop), xix. 21. 

Syrianus (general), xviii. 19. 

(Platonist), xix. 40. 

Tachos, v. 44. 
Tacitus, xvii. 33. 
Tahpenes, iii. 6. 
Taia, ii. 22. 
Takblothis, iii. 12. 
Tamos, v. 35. 
Tartan, iv. 4. 
Tatius, Achilles, xviii. 14. 
Tennes, v. 51. 
Tetrilius, xi. 27. 
Thais, vii. 72. 
Thales, iv. 26. 
Thannjrras, v. 32. 
Thaumasius, St, xix. 25. 



NAMES OF FBB80NS. 
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Thecla, ziz. 33. 
Themistius (deacon), zzi. 25. 
Theocritus, yiii. 35. 
Theodonis, iv. 31. 

of Cyrene, vii. 65. 

— -^ Aibeos, vii. 68. 
— ^bishop), xvii. 45. 

(monk), xix. 31 ; xxi. 25. 

Theodosius, ziz. 1. 
Theodosius II., ziz. 23. 
Theodosius, son of Calliopus, zz. 24. 

(bishop), zzi. 2. 

Theodotion, zvii. 56. 
TheodotDs, iz. 37. 

of Chios, zii. 2. 

(general), zvii. 10. 

Theognostns, zvii. 48. 

Theon (mathematician), ziz. 10. 

(monk), zviii. 69. 

Theophilus (monk), zviii. 28. 
Theophilus of Antioch, ziv. 15. 

S bishop), ziz. 2. 
writer), ziz. 34. 
Theophylactus Simocatta, zzi. 32. 
Theopompus, v. 50 ; vii. 59. 
TheimuB, z. 52. 
Thessalonica, vii. 44. 
Thomas (Manichaean), zvii. 53. 

(critic), zzi. 38. 

THOTHM08I8, i. 40. 

Thothmosis II., i. 47. 
Thothmosis III., ii. 1. 
Thothmosis IV., ii. 18. 
Tiberius, ziii. 22. 
Tiberius, zzi. 29. 
Tiberius Nero, zii. 13. 

Alezander, ziii. 55. 

Julius Alezander, ziv. 2. 

TibuUus (poet), ziii. 3. 
Tiglath-Pileser, iii. 23. 
Tigranes, zii. 41. 
Timagenes, zi. 63. 
Timocharis, viii. 39. 
Timogenes (general), zvii. 19. 
Timolaus of Palmyra, zvii. 18. 
Timon, viii. 51. 
Timosthenes, viii. 47. 
Timotheus, vii. 16, 
(bishop), ziz. 23 ; zz. 23. 



Timotheus iEluras, zz. 9. 

Salophaciolus, zz. 9. 

Tinnins Rufus, xv. 17. 
TiRHAKAH, iii. 26. 
Tissaphemes, v. 35. 
Titus, ziii. 65; ziv. 19. 
Tlepolemus, iz. 49. 
Tnephactus, iii. 16. 
Trajan, zv. 2. 
TryphfiBna, z. 77. 
Tryphiodoms (poet), zz. 18. 
Trypho (Jew), zv. 29. 
Tryphon (grammarian), ziii. 21. 
Tyrrhus, zi. 19, 

Uchora, iv. 1. 
Ulpian, zvi. 32. 
Urbib (Jew), zz. 26. 
Urijah (prophet), iv. 10. 

Vaballathus, xvii, 23. 
Valens, xviii. 53. 
Valentinian, xviii. 63. 
Valentinus, xv. 24. 
Valerian, xvii. 5. 
Valerius, x. 2. 
Valerius PoUio, xv. 16. 

Diodorus, xv. 16. 

Venephres, i. 18. 
Vespasian, xiii. 65 ; xiv. 5. 
Vetrasius PoUio, xiii. 31. 
Vitellius, xiv. 4. 
Vopiscus (historian), xvii. 26. 

Xenophanes, iv. 28. 
Xerxes, v. 18. 
Xerxes II. v. 34. 

Zabbineus, x. 66. 

Zabda (general), xvii. 19. 

Zedekiah, iv. 14. 

Zeno, XX. 11. 

Zeno (physician), xviii. 48. 

Zenobia, xvii. 18. 

Zenodotus, viii. 32. 

(Platonist), xxi. 24, 

Zerah, iii. 10. 
Zoilus (critic), viii. 50. 

(bishop), xxi, 4. 

Zopyrus, xi. 66. 



SECOND INDEX : QUOTATIONS FEOM THE BIBLE. 

The Nomben are thoee of the Chaptera and Sections. 



Genesis. 

ch. i. iii. 3, xi. 39 

ch. ii. 13 xiii. 48 

ch. iii. 24 v. 26 

ch. X. 7 i. 2 

ch. X. 13, 14 i. 34, iu 4 

ch. X. 30 xix. 37 

ch. xi. i. 33 

ch. xii. 1.33 

ch. xxxvii i. 42 

ch. xxxvii. 25 i. 30 

ch. xl. i. 42 

ch. xli. i. 43 

ch. xliu. 32 i. 46 

ch. xliv. 5 iii. 4 

ch. xlvi. i. 45 

ch. xlTi. 34 i. 6 

ch. xlvii. i.- 44, iv. 49 

ch. 1. i. 46 

Exodus. 

ch. i. 11 4.... ii. 8 

ch.i. 16 ii. 18 

ch. vii. 11 iii. 4 

ch. xii. 2 ii. 16 

ch. xii. 40 viii. 58 

ch. xiii. ii. 9 

ch. xiii. 4 ii. 16 

ch. xiv. ii. 9 

ch. XV. 22 ii. 11 

ch. XV. 27 ii. 10 

ch. x\'i. 13 ii. 10 

ch. xvii. 1 ii. 10 

ch. xvii. 8 ii. 10 

ch. xvii. 15 ii. 11 

ch. XX. 4 iii. 3 

ch. XXV. 20 iii. 4 

ch. xxviii. 36 iv. 46 

ch. XXX. 13. viii. 65, ix. 12, xv. 1 

ch. xxxvii iii. 4 



Leviticus. 

ch. viii. 9 iv. 46 

ch. xix. 28 iii. 3 

ch. xix. 31 xiv. 8 

ch. XX. 27 ..> iii. 4 

ch. xxi. 5 iii. 3 

NUMBEBS. 

ch. X. 29 ii. 12 

ch. xiii. 2 il 12 

ch. xiu. 22 iii. 11 

ch. xiu. 26 ii. 12 

ch. xiv. 33 ii. 12 

ch. XX. 14 ii. 12 

ch. xxxiii ii. 12 

ch. xxxiii. 10 ii. 10 

ch. xxxiii. 23 . . ii. 10, xix. 37 



Deuteeonomy. 

ch. ii. 23 i. 35 

ch. vi. 4 viii. 59 

ch. vi. 9 iii. 5 

ch. xi, 20 iii. 5 

ch. xi. 29 X. 26 

ch. xvi. 21 iii. 3 

ch. xxvi. 13 iii. 3 

ch. xxvi. 14 iii. 3, x. 33 

ch. xxvii. 12 X. 26 

ch. xxvii. 4 X. 26 

Joshua. 

ch. viii. 30 x. 26 

ch. xvi. 10 iii. 2 

Judges. 

ch. XV. ii. 36 
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1 Samuel. 

ch. xiii. 19 il. 48 

ch. xiv. 47 ii. 60 

ch. zzz. 11 ii. 48 

2 Samuel. 

ch. yiii. 14 % ii. 60 

ch. xxiii. 21 ii. 48 

1 Kings. 

ch. iii. 1 ' iii. 2 

ch. vi. 1 viii. 58 

ch. ix. X. ii. 60 

ch. ix. 16 iii. 2 

ch. ix. 28 ii. 61 

ch. X. 28 ii. 37, iii. 2 

ch. xi. 19 iii. 6 

ch. xi. 40 iii. 6 

ch. xxii. iii. 12 

ch. xviii. 42 viii. 29 

2 Kings. 

ch. viii. 20 iii. 12 

eh. xvii. 4 «... iii. 22 

ch. xviii. 4 iii. 8, 5 

ch. xviii. 10 iii. 24 

ch. xix. 9 iii. 26 

ch. xix. 23 iii. 27 

ch. xxiv. ,. iv. 11 

ch. XXV. iv. 11 

1 Chboniclxs. 

ch. iii. 23 vii. 40 

ch. iv. 17, 18 V. 32 

2 Chbonicles. 

ch. xi. 10 iii. 11 

ch. xii. 2 iii. 6 

ch. xiv. iii. 10 

ch. xvii. 11 iii. 12 

ch. xxi. 7 ii. 29 

ch. xxviii. 17 iii. 18 

ch. XXXV iv. 9 

di. zxxvi iv. 10 

Nehemiah. 

ch. xii, vii, 40 



Esther. 

cb. xi. 1 .., 


X. 27 


Psalms. 

xiv. . , 


iii. 2 


xlviii. 7 


iii. 27 


Ixviii. 31 


iii. 12 


civ. 4 .. 


viii 59 


cvi. 28 .. 


iii. 3 


oxTxix. 


xi. 39 


Isaiah. 

ch. xi. 2 


viii. 59 


ch. xi. 15 
ch. xviii. 


....ii. 9, iv. 8 
iii, 25 


ch. xix. 2 


iii. 11 


ch. xix. 5 


iii. 17 


ch. xix. 18 


iv. 16 


ch. xix. 19 ... 


X. 25 


ch. xix. 24 


iii. 24 


ch. XX, 1 


iii. 27 


ch. xxi. 13 .. 


ii. 60 


cb. xxiii. 

ch. xxvii. 12 .. 

ch. XXX. 4 .. 


iii. 14 

iv. 18 

iii. 8 


cb.xxxvii. 36 ... 


iii. 26 


ch. V^XITf. 


iii. 29 


ch, xliii. 3 ... 


iv. 33 


ch. xiv. 14 


iv. 33 


ch. xliv. 25, ap. 

JEKEML&.H. 

ch. ii. 18 ... 


Ixx. ...viii. 46 
iv. 18 


ch. xxvi. 20 .. 


iv. 10 


ch. xxxvii. .. 


iv. 14 


ch. xxxix. .. 


iv. 14 


ch. xlii. 15 


iv. 16 


ch. xliii. 


iv. 16, 17 


ch. xliii. 9 


iii. 8 


ch. xliv. 


iv. 17 


ch. xlvi. 2 


iv. 11 


ch. xlvi. 9 .. 


ii. 4 


ch. xlvi. 11 


iii. 16 


ch. xlvii. 4 .. 


i. 35 


ch. xlvii. .. 


iv. 14 


Ezekiel. 

ch. xvii. •• 


iv. 15 


ch. xxvii. 


iv. 15 
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EzEKiEL — continued, 

ch. xxiz. iv. 15 

cfa. xxz. iv. 40 

cb. xzxiz. 11 iv. 5 

ch. zl.*5 iv. 48 



Daniel. 

ch. ix, 25 



HOSEA. 



Joel. 



Amos. 



ch. iz. 6 



ch. iii. 19 



ch. ▼. 26 



Nahum. 

ch. iii. 8 

Zephaniah. 

ch. iii. 10 



xi. 62 



iii. 24 



iii. 18 



V. 26 



iii. 13 



iii. 25 



Mark. 



Luke. 



John. 



Acts. 



ch. xiy. 3 



ch. xxii. 25 



ch.i. 18 



xii. 34 



X. 77 



xxi. 9 



Zechabiah. 

ch. xir. 18 ... iv. 19, viii, 58 



Wisdom op Solomon. 
ch. i.— xviii. 



ECCLESIASTICUS. 

ch. i. 1 
ch. vii. 14 



xiv. 15 



X. 62 
X. 25 



1 Maccabees. 

ch. iv. 5 X, 13 

ch. X. X. 46 

ch. xiv. XV X. 60 

2 Maccabees. 

ch. i. 7 X. 60 

ch. i. 10 X. 13, 72 

ch. ii. 13, 14 X. 63 

ch. ii. 23 X. 61 

ch. X. 13 X. 8 

Matthew. 

ch. V. 41 .., xiii. 42 

ch. xvii. 24 ix. 12, zv. 1 



ch. vi. 9 xiii. 8 

ch. vii. 43 V. 26 

ch. viii. 9 xv. 22 

ch. viii. 27 xiii. 17 

ch. xiii. 7 xiv. 8 

ch. XV. 39 xiii. 62 

ch. xvii. 28 x. 76 

ch. xviii. 24 xiii. 63 

ch. xxi. 38 xiii. 55 

ch. xxiii. 8 v. 4;^ 

ch. xxiv. 24 xiii. 40 

ch. xxvii xiii. 57 

ch. xxviii. 7 xiii. 58 



1 Corinthians. 
ch. i. 12 

Galatians. 

ch. iii. 28 

COLOSSIANS. 

ch. iv. 10 



.xiu. 63 



.xvii. 1 



.xiiL 62 



2 Thessalonians. 

ch. ii. 3, 4 xiv. 7 



1 Timothy. 

ch. vi. 20 

Hebrews. 

2 Peter. 

ch. lu. o 

Revelation. 
ch. iv. 5 
ch. xi. 3 
ch. xiii. 11 
ch. xix. 8 
ch. xix. 20 



XV. 22 



.xiii. 64 



xi. 39 



. XV. 23 

.xiv. 12 
.xiii. 65 
.xix. 7 
.xiv. 7 



THIED INDEX : OF SUBJECTS. 

The Nnmben an fhoae of the Cbxpien and Septtons. 



■•^•" 



Abraxas, its meaning, zr. 23. 
Abyssinia, visited by Solomon's ships, 

ii. 61 ; Jews settle there, iii. 25 ; 

Christianity preached there, xviii. 28. 

See Adule and Auxum. 
Adnle, the monument at, iz. 11 ; its 

second inscription, zzL 12 ; visited by 

Cosmas, zzi. 25. 
Accents invented, iz. 15; set right, 

ziu. 39. 
Age, end o^ with the Jews, zv. 10 ; 

with the Egyptians, zv. 32 ; Ages or 

iEons, zv. 22. 
Alchemy, its name^ ziii. 50 ; studied, 

zvii. 41, ziz. 41. 
Alezandria, founded, vi. 7 ; its market 

opened, vi. 14 ; its privileges, vii. 13 ; 

is described, viii. 14, ziii. 14; the 

lighthouse planned, vi. 17 ; built, 

viii. 22 ; Hephsstion its god, vi. 17 ; 

Ptolemy and Berenice its gods, viii. 

22 ; the Museum, vii. 17, viii. 30 ; 

the city attacked by Antiochus, z. 7 ; 

the Claudian Museum, ziii. 43 ; new 

buildings, zv. 39; rebels against 

Diocletian, zvii. 40 ; is conquered by 

the Persians, zzi. 35 ; by the Arabs, 

zzi. 48. 
Alezandrians, called Macedonians, vii. 34, 

iz. 57, ziii. 55; their literature, iz. 27 ; 

their character, zv. 6, zvii. 36, 42 ; 

their satire, ziii. 32, ziv. 16, zvi. 26. 
Ammonia made, vi. 9. 
Amun-Ba changed to Adon-Ra, v. 33 ; to 

Mando-Ra, v. 17; restored, vii. 11. 
Anatomy studied, vii. 61. 
Animals worshipped, i. 17 ; v. 28, zi. 

40. 

VOL. n. 



) Antioch built, vii. 26 ; rises over Alez- 
I andiia, zviii. 16 ; its changes in the 
f creed, zviii. 18. 

Apis, the bull, worshipped, i. 17 ; its 
spots, V. 5 ; its miraculous birth, v. 
5; its temple, v. 26; killed by 
Oambyses, v. 5 ; honoured by 
Darius, V. 9 ; consulted by Eudozus, 
V. 42; killed by Ochus, v. 53; 
honoured by Alezander, vi. 6; its 
funeral under Ptolemy, vii. 11 ; its 
tombs, vii. 11; itsfuneialunderAuletes, 
zi. 40 ; its birthday, zi. 40 ; dighted 
by Augustus, ziii. 7 ; consult^ by 
Germanicus, xiii. 24; honoured By 
Titus, ziv. 17; worshipped under 
Julian,' zviii. 49. 

Arabia, South, visited by Solomon's 
ships, ii. 61; seat a£ Nazarene 
Christians, zviii. 10; of Jewish 
Arabs, zviii. 28, zri. 3. See 
ffadramaut, ^ 

Arabia invaded by Gallus, ziii. 15. 

Arabs, defeated by Barneses III., ii. 47 ; 
part of the Egyptian population, v. 
13 ; numerous in Egypt, ziii. 16 ; 
rebel, zv. 41 ; attack Upper J^pt, 
zvi. 18; hold Egypt, zvii. 28; 
regain Petra, zviii. 64; overthrow 
the Persians, zzi. 39; conquer 
Egypt, zzi. 44. 

Arch used in buildings, i^ 8, iv. 20 ; 
pointed, ziz. 41. 

Axvhitecture, early, i. 18 ; style de- 
scribed, ii. 20 ; copied by the Greeks, 
iv. 59 ; of temples^ z. 30, ziii. 23, 
ziv. 18. 

Arian controversy, zvii. 51, xviii. 3. 

2 
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Arians, deeUrad heretics, zriii. 6 ; 
triumph, xriii. 19, 27 ; defeated, 
xviii. 45; peiwcuted, zix. 8; re- 
stored, XX. 1 ; agfdn deposed, xx. 12 ; 
again restored, zz. 13 ; again de- 
posed, zz. 14 ; again restored, zzt. 5 ; 
deposed by the Persians, zzi. 36 ; are 
said to Griedze, zviii. 47. 

Armenian learning, zix. 35. 

Army, under Ranoeses, ii. 41, 45 ; under 
Shishank, iii. 7; under Hophra, iv. 
22 ; fights in phalanx, iy. 32 ; under 
Tachos, v. 44 ; under Philadelphus, 
viii. 74; under Philopator, iz. 38; 
under Archelaus and Berenice, zi. 60 ; 
under Antony, ziL 45 ; under Theo- 
dosius, xix. 44; under Justinian, 
zzi. 8, 18 ; its privileges, iii. 7, iv. 
22; the sise needed among the 
Greeks, vii. 25. 

Astrology, works on, viii. 45, 46 ; on 
the coins, xv. 32 ; studied, zt. 34 ; 
forbidden, zviii. 39. 

Astronomy, under Rameses II., ii. 32 ; 
studied, v. 42, viii. 39, 40, 41 ; its 
progress, z. 42, xv. 35 ; Berenice s 
hair, iz. 4. 

Assyria, its extent and history, iii. 23, 
24; its falli iv. 9. 

Atonement (Doctrine o£), ii. 30, 33, iv. 
21 ; by self-torture, iv. 25, v. 24. 

Auxum, conquered by Euergetes I., iz. 
11 ; Christianity pi*eached there, zviii. 
28 ; the Bible translated for it, zviii. 
28 ; the obelisk, zzi. 17. 

Azotus, or Ashdod, taken by the Assy- 
rians, iii. 27 ; by Psaomietichus I., 
iv. 4. 

Babtlon, its rise, iv. 9 ; conquei'ed by 
Antigonos, vii. 20 ; its fall under 
Antioch, vii. 26. 

Baptismal Sei-vice, zzi. 1. 

Basalt used for statues, iv. 56. 

Bible, Hebrew genealogies dosed, vii. 
40 ; translated into Greek, viii. 57 ; 
quarrels about the Samaritan version, 
z. 26 ; end of the book of Esther 
added, z. 27 ; book of Maccabees 
added, z, 61 ; Wisdom of the son of 



Sirach added, z. 62; Wisdom of 
Solomtm added, ziv. 15; mystic 
method of interpreting, ziii. 37; 
edited by Origen, Hesychius, and Lu- 
cianusyzvii. 55; three Coptic versions, 
zvii. 56 ; Ethiopic version, zviii. 28 ; 
Church Lessons made for Constanti- 
nople, zviii. 12; Greek MSS. made 
for the Roman church, zviii. 35 ; the 
Alexandrian, Paris, and Vatican MSS., 
ziz. 33; Latin version, zix. 33; 
Armenian version, ziz. 35; the 
^naitic MS., zxi. 9 ; Syriac versions 
corrected, xzi. 38. 

Bishops in Egypt, ziii. 63 ; their num- 
ber increased, zv. 52 ; again increased, 
zvi. 39 ; their rank allowed, zviL 12 ; 
mode of electing, « zviii. 2 ; of rival 
churches, zviii. 45, xxi. 6. 

Blemmyes rebel, zvii. 35 ; attack the 
Oasis, ziz. 30 ; conquer Upper Egypt, 
xz. 4 ; are Bishareen Arabs, zxi. 57. 

Books of Thoth, xvi. 6, zvii. 17 ; of the 
gods, zvi. 6 ; of Homea Trism^;istns, 
z. 39, zvi. 8. 

Britain visited by Demetrius, zii. '30 ; 
trade with, zxi. 20. 

Bubastis, i. 43, iii. 1 ; described, iii. 8 ; 
ite tali, iv. 24. 

Cabeibi, the, t. 26, iv. 21. 

Camelopards in Ethiopia, li« 4, iii. 19; 
in Rome, zii. 16. 

Camels not mentioned by the Egyptians, 
V. 13. 

Canal dug by Necho, iv. 8 ; by Darius, 
V. 14; by Philiulelphiis, viii. 26; 
used under Cleopatra, zii. 45 ; dug 
by Trajan, zv. 9; used in nin^ 
century, xv. 9. 

Canals cleared by the Romans, ziii. 13. 

Calendar arranged, i. 22, ii. 6 ; in 
reign of Rameses II., ii. 32; of 
Rameses III., ii. 49 ; in the time of 
Herodotus, y. 30 ; reformed by the 
priests, ix. 7 ; by Julius Caesar, xiii. 4. 

Cahopus, city of, its name, iii. 17 ; vii^ 
37 ; its trade stopped, vi. 14 ; its 
* decree, ix. 7 ; its superstitions, zvi. 
4, xviii. 48, xix. 6. 
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Caricatures, zi. 46. 

Caravans from Gilead, i. 30; from 
Persian Galf, ii. 60 ; from Berenice, 
viii. 23. 

Castes, their origin, i. 3 ; a cause of 
political weakness, ii. 51 ; of skill in 
trade, iv. 47. 

Catechetical school, its first professors, 
zvi. 14; its professor an Egyptian, 
zvii. 48 ; is closed, ziz. 12. 

Cats worshipped, i. 17, v. 28, zi. 41. 

Celibacy praised in the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, xiv. 15; in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, zvi. 10 ; by 
the Christian monks, xriii. 31, zviii. 
60. 

Ceylon discovered, xiii. 46. 

Chemistry studied, xiii. 50. 

Chimi, or Koan, ▼. 26. 

Christianity, introduced, xiii. 62 ; cor^ 
rupted, XV, 21, xvi. 10, 11 ; its 
spread, xv. 27 ; attacked by Celsns, 
XV. 52 ; sometimes discouraging to 
le iniing, xvi. 14 ; forbidden by Seve- 
rus, xvi. 22 ; less corrupted in 
Syria, xvi. 38 ; persecuted by Decius, 
xvii. 2; allowed by Gallienus, xyii. 
12; pei-secuted by Diocletian, xvii. 
44; attacked by Hierocles, xvii. 47; 
corrupted by paganism, xix. 7, 17; 
driven out of Nubia, zx. 4 ; out of 
Upper Egypt, xx. 7. 

Church, the fint in j^lezandria, zvii. 
32. 

Cisterns under Alezandria, vii. 15, xii. 
9. 

Cleopatra's needle, made by Thothmosis 
111., ii. 7 ; carved by Rameses II., 
and removed to Alexandria by 
Tiberius, xiii. 22. 

Climate, i. 4; unfavourable to Euro- 
peans, xi. 64, xviii. 11. 

Clothing, iv. 44 ; of ladies, vii. 53. 

Coinage, its standard of weight, vii. 54 ; 
its use to the historian, vii. 54, xvii. 
43 ; its large size, viii. 65 ; is used 
for proclauMitions, xvi. 17; is de- 
based, xiii. 29, xvi. 25 ; with 
Latin inscriptions, xvii. 29, 43; is 
discontinued, xvii. 43. 



Coins, Alexandrian, of Soter, vii. 54 ; of 
Ai-sino6, viii. 65; of Philadelphus, 
viii. 65 ; of Euergetes I., ix. 29 ; of 
Philopator, ix. 54 ; of Epiphanes, ix. 
82 ; of Philoroetor, z. 45 ; of Alex- 
ander I., xi. 21 ; of Geopati-a Cocce, 
xi. 21; of Soter II., xi. 29; of 
Selene, xi. 29 ; of Neus Dionysus, 
xi. 67; of Antony and Cleopatra, 
xii. 43, 44 ; of Augustus, xiii. 1 8 ; 
of Tiberius, xiii. 30; of Claudius, 
xiii. 44 ; of Nero, xiii. 58 ; of 
Galba, xiv. 3 ; of Domitian, xiv. 26 ; 
of Trajan, xv. 2, 8 ; of Hadrian, xv. 
14, 20, 31 ; of Antoninus, xv. 32 ; 
of Aurelius, xy. 40; of Severus, 
xvi. 25; of Zeuobia, xvu. 21; of 
Vabaliathus, xvii. 25 ; of Domitius, 
xvii. 29 ; of Severina, xvii. 33 ; ot 
2nd Legion, xrii. 37 ; of Justinian, 
xxi. 28. 

Coins of Cyprus, v. 11. 

Coins of MiJta, xiii. 57. 

Coins, Persian, of Aryandes, v. 10. 

Coins, Roman, of Fabius Pictor, viii. 
13; of M. Lepidus, iz. 64; of Len-. 
tulus Marcellinus, zi. 50 ; of 
Aurelius Cotta, zi. 50 ; of Canidius 
Crnssus, xi. 54 ; of Sosius, zii. 44 ; 
of Nerva, zv. 1 ; of Trajan, zv* 7 ; 
of Constantius, zviii. 37. 

Coins, Syrian, of Alexander Balas, of 
Demetrius Nicator, of Antiochus VI., 
z. 47. 

Colchis colonised, ii. 36. 

Conic sections, ix. 25. 

Constantinople built, xviii. 11. 

Controversy, of Justin with Trypho the 
Jew, XV. 29 ; of Jason with Papiscus, 
XV. 54; with Unitarians and Sabel- 
lians, xvii. 3 ; on the millennium, 
xvii. 16; on Arianism, xvii. 51, 
xviii. 3; ofHerban and Gregentius, 

. xxi. 15. 

Coptic language, i. 23; its dialects^ i. 
23, xvii. 56 ; its alphabet, xvi. 12 ; 
is no longer spoken, xxi. 53. 

Coptos, its trade, viii. 23, xiii. 16; 
becomes an Arabic city, xiii. 16, 
xvii. 35. 
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Corn, stored by government, L 44 ; sent 
to Athens, ▼. 20 ; taxed by Tacbos, 
V. 44; by Cleomenes, yi. 16; sup- 
plied to the Alexandrians, ix. 49 ; 
sent to Cyrene, x. 22; stored in 
Rome, XV. 4 ; sup^y stopped, xvii. 10 ; 
supply increased, xvii. 42 ; supplied 
to Constantinople, xxi. 18. 

Cos, island of, taken by Soter, vii. 43 ; 
its silk manu&cture, vii. 53 ; Fhila- 
delphas bom there, viii. 1, 36 ; 
royal treasure sent thei*e, xi. 13; 
taken by Mithridates, xi. 30. 

Cost, of building the Pyi-amids, i. 27 ; 
of labourers* wages, i. 27 ; of a child's 
maintenance, iv. 49 ; of funeral for 
Apis, vii. 11 ; xi. 40. 

Cotton used in Egypt, iv. 44 ; grown in 
Upper Egypt) xiii. 49. 

Council of Nicsea, xvdi. 5 ; of Antioch, 
xviii. 18; of Ephesus, xix. 30; of 
Chaloedon, xx. 1. 

Creation, The, opinion about, xi. 39. 

Criticism, its three kinds, x. 37 ; on 
Homer, viii. 32, ix. 15, x. 37, xiii. 
39 ; by Ammonius Saocas, xvi. 33 ; 
on the Scriptui-es, see Bible. 

Crocodiles, buried in Crocodilopolis, v. 
28; fed on Lake Moeris, xiii. 14; 
seen in the Ddta, xiii« 56. 

Crucifixion, The, its date, xiv. 12. 

Cyprud, described, iii. 15, vii. 23 ; 
conquered by Shalmaneser, iii 24 ; by 
Hophra, iv. 14 ; by Nebuchadnezzar, 
iv. 14; by Amasis, iv, 29; by 
Cyrus, iv. 33 ; rebels against Persia, 
V. 37 ; conquered by Artaxerxes, v. 
37 ; by Ptolemy, vii. 23 ; given to 
Ptolemy Alexander, xi, 5 ; given up 
to Rome, xi. 54 ; its opinions, xiii. 
63, xiv. 8. 

Cyrene, the Greeks helped by Amasis, 
iv. 30 ; is attackisd by the Lybiaus, 
V. 8 ; conquered by Ptolemy, vii. 4 ; 
rebels, vii. 22 ; is given to Magas, 
yii. 22; Magas rebdis, viii. 15; its 
school of philosophy, vii. 65 ; is 
given to Euergetes I J., Xt 15 ; is 
given up to Rome, xi. 32. 



Damascus, taken from Phikpator, ix. 
36. 

Daniel, book of, the Weeks explained, 
xi. 62 ; otherwise explained, xv. 10 ; 
its translations, xvii. 56. 

Daphnse, Tahpenea, or Hanes, iii. 8; 
visited by Jeremiah, iv. 17. 

Dates fixed, by the calendar, ii. 6, 16 ; 
by generations, ii. 16; by astronomy, 
iii. 29, viii. 39, xv. 35 ; by astrolo- 
gical record, xv« 34 ; by coins, xiii. 
44, xvii. 43. 

Dioscorides or Soootara, island of, x. 
71. 

Disease of quinsey, its symptoms, xvii. 
6 ; plague, xvii. 13. 

Docetse, sect of, xvi. 11. 

Doorkeeper of heaven, xix. 7. 

Drachma, Alexandrian, its weight, vii. 
54, viii. 56; compared with the 
shekel, ix. 12. 

Eagles, two on coins for two sovereigns, 

xi. 21. 
Ebony, Ethiopian, ii. 4, ii. 61, iii. 19. 
Eclipses, observed in Babylon, iii. 29 ; 

in Alexandria, viii. 39 ; the records 

saved, xv. 35. 
Edomites, oppose Moees, ii. 12 ; their 

trade, ii. 60 ; history of, iii. 6. 
Elephantine, kingdom of, i. 11; it sinks, 

i. 37. 
Elephants, used in battle, vii. 25, viiu 

74; their number in an army, vlL 

48, ix. 40 ; brought from Ethiopia, 

viii. 28; these smaller than the 

Asiatic, ix. 89. 
Eleusinian mysteries, viii. 21 ; explained, 

xvi. 9. 
Emerald mines, viii. 24, xix. 41. 
Engineering, i. 48. 
Enoch, book of, quoted, xv. 10 ; foxmd 

in Ethiopia, xxi. 17. 
Era of the Egyptian monarchy, i. 9 ; of 

!Menophi-a, i. 22, ii. 6 ; of Alexander's 

death, vi. 21 ; of Diocletian, or the 

Martyrs, xvii. 49; of the Ci'eation, 

xviii. 16. 
Ethiopia, is joined to Egypt, i. 38 ; its 

temples and arts, i. 41 ; is conquered 
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by Rameses, ii. 35, 42 ; is yisited by 
the Greek gods, ii. 56 ; by the Egyp- 
tian gods, zi. 40 ; is described, ill. 19 ; 
invades Judaea, iii. 11 ; oonqaers 
£gypt, iii. 20 ; lesists Cambyses, v. 
1; its tribute to Persia, v. 15; is 
conquered by Egypt, ix. 11 ; fights 
against the Romans, ziii. 16, 64; is 
given up to the natives, zvii. 39; 
not the seat o^ the Ethiopic language, 
xviii. 28. 

Eunuchs, Egyptian, v. 53; employed 
at court, iz. 48, xii. 2. 

Etymology of Ham, i. 2 ; Menes, i. 9 ; 
Mnevis, i. 17 ; Week, i. 22 ; Pyramid, 
i. 26 ; Pharaoh, i. 33, vii. 54; Philis- 
tines, i. 35; Zeph-net PhoBnich, i. 
43 ; Shem, i. 45 ; E^jptian months, 
ii. 6, 16; Sucooth or Soense, ii. 9 ; 
Migdol, ii. 9 ; Pihahiroth, ii. 9 ; 
Eadesh, ii. 12; Dionysus, ii. 11; 
names of Hebrew Letters, ii. 15; 
Charon, Adieron, Rhadamanthus, 
Cerbei-us, Themis, ii. 24 ; Kubia, ii. 
42 ; Canopy, ii. 47 ; Bubastis, iii. 1 ; 
Urim and Thummin, iii. 3 ; Zerah, 
iii. 10 ; Nile, iv. 18 ; nitre, natron, 
alabaster, syenite, topaz, sapphire, 
ammonia, emerald, iv. 47 ; Cherubim, 
Cerberus, Cabeiri, Maneros, v. 31, v. 
26 ; Serapis, v. 26, vii. 16 ; Thebes, 
Menmon, Abydoe, Canopus, Toorah, 
vii. 37; Philie, viii. 29; Reduse, 
viii. 29 ; Odenathus, Vaballathus, 
xvii. 23 ; paper, parchment, x. 75 ; 
helm, galley, xii. 10 ; Cleopati-a, xii. 
52; dhemistry, naphtha, obsidian, 
xiii. 50 ; Phcenix, xiii. 53 ; Hecate, 
XV. 15 ; Abraxas, xv. 23. 

Famine, under Cleopatra, xii. 35; 
under Trajan, xv. 4 ; under 
Gallus, xvii. 6 ; under Diocletian, 
xvii. 41 ; under Anastasius, xx. 26. 

Fighting cocks, xv. 6; the champion 
killed, xiii. 12. 

Fishes worshipped, ziv. 21, 22. 

Fools at court, ix. 48. 

Forgeries of books, x. 76, zv. 57; 
speeches against Demosthenes, x. 76 ; 



Wisdom of Solomon, ziv. 15 ; Testa- 
ments of the XII. Patriarchs, xv. 10 ; 
Sibylline vei-ses, xv. 55 ; Recognitions 
of Clemens, xv. 56; Life of St. 
Antony, xviii. 31. 
Funeral ceremonies, i. 38 ; the trial of 
the dead, ii. 30 ; it becomes a mere 
form, xi. 43. 

Gaui^ in Egypt under Philadelphus, 

viii. 16 ; under Philopator, ix. 38 ; 

under Qeopatra, xiii. 6 ; m Syria 

under Antlochus, ix. 5. 
Geography improved, iv. 8, viii. 27, 

ix. 16, X. 67, 69, 70, 71, xv. 35; 

the roads surveyed, xiii. 5, xv. 36. 
Glass poi-trait, xiii. 23 ; windows, zvii. 

28. 
Gnosticism, xv. 22 ; on the coins, xiv. 

9, XV. 31 ; explained by Clemens, xvi. 

15 ; opposed by Plotinus, xvi.' 35 ; 

appears again in Manicheism, xvii. 

53. 
God, use of the word, z. 45, xii. 43 ; by 

Clemens, xvi. 15 ; Son of God, a 

title, xiii. 18. 
Gods, described, i. 8, ii. 53, 54, vii. 16 ; 

their journey to Ethiopia, ii. 56, xi. 

40 ; new introduced, iv. 21, v. 33, 

34, vii. 16, xiii. 25, xiv. 24 ; infant 

god, xiv. 24. 
Gog, or the Scythians invade Palestine, 

iv. 6. 
Goshen, land of, ii. 9, iv. 16. 
Gospel, according to the Egyptians, xvi. 

10; St. Matthew in Hebrew, xvi. 

14. 
Gospels, quoted by Justin, zv. 27 ; by 

Celsus, XV. 54. 
Government, mixed in Upper Egypt, 

more despotic in Lower Egypt, i. 44 ; 

under Rameses,* ii. 45 ; under Alex- 
ander, vi. 11; under Augustus, ziii. 

2 ; under Theodosius, xix. 44 ; under 

Justinian, xxi. 18. 
Greek letters, their origin, ii. 24 ; their 

early forms, iv. 4 ; their changes, xii. 

61. 
Guttural in the language, i. 23, 29, 47 

ii. 16, 
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Hadramaut, embaMyio, xxi. 3, 13; 

oonqueied by the Hexumiue, xxi. 11. 
Hecate, a oame for iMis, xr. 15. 
Heliopolis, Moses dwells thei-e, ii. 8 ; its 

school, iv. 18, Tiii. 45; its obelisk, 

i. 19; visited by Plato, v. 42; 

b7 Strabo, xiii. 14. 
Heroopolis, bay of, crossed by Moses, ii. 

9 ; its head cut off, iv, 8 ; united by 

Trajan's canal, X7. 9. 
Hieroglyphics, their progress, i. 20 ; not 

native in Ethiopia, i. 41 ; the origin 

of the Hebrew letters, ii. 15 ; of the 

Greek* ii. 24; of the Phenician, iv. 
- 29 ; translated to Herodotus, v. 27 ; 

written on by Democritus, v. 34; 

neglected by Greeks, viii. 45, ix. 1 8 ; 

translated to Germanicus, xiii. 24 ; 

written on by Cheeremon, xiii. 60 ; 

still used under Gommodus, xvi. 4 ; 

the oi'igin of some Coptic letters, xvi. 

12 ; written on by01emen% xvi. 13 ; 

by Heimapion, xviii. 12 ; by Hoi*a- 

pollo, xix. 11. 
Homer, mentions Egypt, ii. 56, iii. 16 ; 

is read in public, viii. 49 ; a temple 

to, ix. 53, X. 39 ; his editors, x. 37 ; 

his Frogs and Mice, x. 39. 
Homeiic poets, xv. 46. 
Horoscope of nativity, xv. 34. 
Horse-races, in Alexandria, xv. 6; be- 
tween pagans and Christians, xviii. 

63 ; in Antiuoopolis, xv. 14. 

Immortality of the soul, i. 38, v. 30 ; 

the two foima of belief, v. 43 ; the 

belief shown in the mummies, xix. 7. 
India, visited by Dionysius, viii. 27 ; 

i*eached by the sea, x. 70 ; the route 

to, through Egypt, xiii. 45 ; a name 

for Ethiopia, xiii. 48. 
Iron, near Thebes, i. 10; in Cyprus, iii. 

15. 
Isis, ii. 54 ; her lament for Osiris, v. 

31, viii. 14 ; her pictures and temple 

in Rome, xiv. 25. 

J. RRUSALEM conquered by Shishank, iii. 
6 ; by Nebuchadnezzar, iv. 11; in- 
sulted by Philopator, ix. 42; falls 



under Syiia, ix. 62; freed by the 
Maccabe^, x. 60 ; taken bv Pompey, 
xi. 52. 

Jews in Goshen, i. 45; their route 
through the desert, ii. 9, iv. 12; 
their laws compared with the 
Egyptian, iii. 3 ; progress of their 
nation, ii. 59, 61 ; conquered by 
Necho, iv. 9 ; flee to Egypt under 
Johanan, iv. 1 6 ; £^in in Goshen, 
iv. 16 ; send up to Jerusalem at tlie 
feast, iv. 19; settle in Alexandria, 
vii. 39 ; the temple at Onion, x. 25 ; 
their importance, xi. 7 ; still 
numerous in Goshen, xii. 14 ; their 
citizenship disputed, xii. 35; the 
Therapeutse, xiii. 26; their perse- 
cutions, xiii. 33; their privil^es 
confiimed, xiii. 41 ; their persecu- 
tions, xiii. 55 ; the temple at Onion 
closed, but privileges oonflrmed, xiv. 
13; they rebel i^nst Trajan, xv. 
12; against Hadrian, xv. 17. 

Jews, temple tax, its amount, ix. 12 ; 
remitt(«l by Nerv/i, xv. 1 ; again 
imposed, xv. 13 ; still levied, xxi. 49. 

Judges, their number, iv. 42; their 
oath, ix. 30; their jbooks, xi 44; 
under Augustus, xiii. 2. 

Kino and Queen, game of, xv. 6. 

Labyrinth near Crocodilopolis, i. 14; 
described, v. 27. 

Lake of McBris embanked, i. 13; its 
obdisk, i. 19; destroyed, xiii. 53; 
Bitter Lake, iv. 8 ; iv. 12, viii. 26 ; 
Lake Serbonis, iv. 12 ; Crocodile 
Lake, iv. 8, iv. 12, v. 14; Lake 
Mareotis, xiii. 14; Natron Lake, 
xviii. 57. 

Land, its rent and tenure, i. 44 ; the 
acres once cultivated, iv. 49 ; now 
cultivated, xxi. 51. 

Language, l^ptic, its dialects, i. 23. 

Laws, iv. 42 ; Jewish, iii. 5 ; of Augus- 
tus, xiii. 3 ; above the will of the 
emperor, xv. 3; of Justinian, xxi. 
18. 

Length of a stadium, vii. 15, ix, 16; 
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of I sdusnos, ziii. 16 ; of a cubit, 

iv. 48, xiii. 13. 
Letters invented, i. 20 ; B, D, R, the 

same as P, T, L, i. 23 ; the guttural, 

i. 23 ; Hebrew, ii. 15; Greek, ii. 

24, iv. 29 ; B used for M, v. 33 ; 

NT used for D, v. 7 ; Coptic, xvi. 

12. 
Lexicon, Greek, written, xz. 21. 
Librarians, viii. 31, ix. 15, 52, xiii. 61. 
Libraiy of the Memnonium, ii. 32, vii. 

37. 
Library of the Museum, founded, vii. 

17; enlarged by Philadelphus, viii. 

30 ; by Euergetes 11., x. 75 ; burnt 

by Julius Ccaar, zii. 7. 
Library of the Serapeum, xii. 40 ; its 

contents, xv. 43; scattered under 

Theodosias, xix. 4; burnt by the 

Arabs, xxi. 52. 
Library of Bishop George, zviii. 44. 
Linen, clothes, iv. 44 ; breastplate, iv. 

44 ; whole armour, ix. 10 ; grown 

in the Delta, xiii. 49. 
Liturgy of St. Mark, xvii. 32 ; of the 

Coptic church, xp. 6. 

Macedonians of Alexandria, viL 2. 

34. 
Magic studied, iii. 4 ; forbidden by the 

Jews, iii. 4; still studied, xv. 15; 

explained, xv. 25; again forbidden, 

xviii. 39. 
Malta, its monuments and people, ziii. 

58. 
Mamcheism, xvii. 53. 
Manuscripts, their materials, vii. 18, x. 

75, ziii. 49 ; how written, xv. 44 ; 

illuminated, xx. 29. 
Marriage with only one wife, i. 32; 

between Greek and Egyptian, vii. 

14; between brother said sister, v. 

6, X. 9, xi. 1, xii. 1 ; with f^everal 

wives, xi. 45 ; marriage settlements, 

xiv. 2. 
Mathematics, geometi-y, viii. 33 ; hydro- 
statics, viii. 34; conic sections, ix. 

25 ; pneumatics and steam, x. 44 ; 

algebra and Diophantine problems, 

ziz.10. 



Measures of length, iv. 48, ix. 16, ziii. 

13. 
Meats forbidden, pork, iii. 3 ; cow-beef, 

V. 31. 
Mandos, his worship, v. 17; rejected 

in Thebes, vii. 11; his temple at 

Hermonthis, xii. 26 ; at Talmis, xiii. 

19, XV. 36. 
Mechanical knowledge, i. 48. 
Mediators for sin, iv. 21. 
Medicine in herbs, iii. 16; of Pam- 

philus, X. 41 ; of Aetius, xx. 22 ; of 

Aaron, xxi. 38. 
Memnonium, of Abydos, ii. 27 ; of 

Thebes, ii. 32. 
Memphis, kingdom of, i. 15, 25; its 

•chief kings, iv, 1 ; city described, v. 

26 ; the residmce of Euergetes, ix. 

13 ; held by the Persians, v. 20. 
Millennium of the Egyptians, v. 30; 

taught by Virgil, xiii. 20 ; by the 

Gnostics, XV. 22, xvii. 16 ; by the 

Chuidi, xvii. 16. 
Mines, of gold, ii. 5, z. 68 ;. their 

produce, ii. 42; near Berenice in 

Nubia, iii. 21, v. 4, xi. 48; of copper 

near Sinai, i. 28, ii. 7, 45 ; in Cyprus, 

iii. 14, vii. 23; of emeralds, viii. 24, 

xix. 41. 
Miracles, pretended, iii. 4 ; by ApoUo- 

nius, xiv. 7 ; by Vespasian, xiv. 9 ; 

St. Jerome's opinion of, xiv. 8 ; not 

quoted to support Christianity, zv. 

54 ; by the monks, xviii. 31 ; the 

belief explained, zviii. 33. 
Mistakes, of Herodotus, v. 25 ; of the 

Greeks, vii. 37 ; of Diodorus, xi. 36. 
Mithra worshipped in Alexandria, xvii. 

52 ; his worship stopped, xviii. 43. 
Monks, pagan, viii. 29, x. 33, xi. 39, 

xiii. 28 ; Jewish, xiii 26 ; Christian, 

zvi. 11, zviii. 29. xxi. 25 ; visited by 

Rufinus, xviii. 59; from Italy, xix. 

31 ; of Mount Sinai, xix. 37 ; from 

Syria, xxi. 1. 
Months, their names, i. 22, ii. 16 ; the 

month Hadrian, xv. 15. 
Mother and Child worshipped, xiv. 24 ; 

in Rome, xiv. 25. 
Mummies, early made, i. 38 ; with 
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miDeral pitch from the Dead Sea, i. 
3 ; their physical characters, i. 3, 
rii. 14 ; mentioned by Herodotun, r. 
30 ; pledged for debt, xi. 43 ; blamed 
by HieracaB, xvii. 54 ; by St. Antony, 
xix. 7; praised by St. Anguatin, 
xix. 7 ; famish Christian relics, xix. 
17. 

Music, work on, by Ptolemy, xv. 35 ; 
by Alypius, xylii. 13; taught by 
Diosoonis, xviii. 48. 

Mysticism of Philo, xili. 37; of the 
Egyptians, xv. 15, 21 ; of Origen, 
xvi. 37. 

Napata, capital of Ethiopia, i. 41, iii. 

19 ; ornamented by Thothmosis IV^, 

ii. 18; by Tkhakah, ui. 28; by 

Amnn Aseru, iv. 2. 
Kaucratis, its trade, iv. 24 ; its temples, 

iv. 25 ; its writers, xv. 45, 50 ; its 

school closed, xvi. 21. 
Kicene Creed, xviii. 6 ; repealed, xviii. 

18; re-enacted, xx. 12 ; repealed by 

the Henoticon, xx. 14, 15. 
Nile, its overflow, i. 4 ; its winds and 

navigation, i. 5; is a god, i. 8, ii. 

54; its tributaries, iii. 19; the 

Canopic branch is the god, iii. 17 ; 

its mouths shallow, vi. 7; fordable 

bdow Memphis, vii. 7 ; bribed with 

gold for its blessings, viii. 29 ; 

opinions as to its overflow, x. 69; 

its sources unknown, x. 69 ; height 

of it-s rise, xiii. 13, xv. 33, xW. 2 ; 

supposed to rise in India, xiii. 48; 

its waters sacred, xiv. 25; coloured 

at midsummer, xvi. 28 ; worshipped 

in the fifth century, xix. 43. 
Nineveh, iii. 23; copies the Egyptian 

&shions, iii. 23 ; its fall, iv. 9. 
Nubia, iii. 19, xiii. 16 ; explored, xiii. 

65 ; given up to the Nobatse, xvii. 

39. 
Nubians, the old Egyptian race, xvii. 

39, XX. 6. 
Numbers, their properties among the 

Jews, xiii. 26 ; among the Gnostics, 

xvi. 16 ; used for initial letters, xv. 

55. 



OA8I8 of Ammon, v. 13, vi Q, 

Oasis, Western, xiii« 66 . 

Oasis, the Great, v. 13; a place of 

banishment, ziz. 30 ; its fertib'ty, 

xix. 41. 
Oath, by Osiris, viiL 29 ; by Isis, xiv. 

21 ; Geopatra's, xii. 45. 
Obelisks in Thebes, i. 47 ; how raise J, 

i. 48; removed to Alexandria, viii. 

66, xiii. 22 ; to Constantinople, xviii. 

12 ; to Rome, xiiL 11, xviii. 12 ; at 

Anxum, xxi. 17. 
Ofierings for the dead, iii. 3, x. 33. 
Ogdoad, of the Jews, viii. 59 ; of the 

Christians, xv. 23. 
Olives grow wild, xiii. 53. 
Ophir, or the Golden Berenice, ii. 42, 

ii. 61, viii. 28, x. 68, xi. 48. 
Osiris, his &mily, i. 8, ii. 54; his 

birthplace, ii. 11; his burial-places, 

ii. 54, iv. 35, viii. 29 ; his two 

natures ridicoled, iv. 28; divided 

into two persons, vii. 16. 
Obsidian, xiii. 50 ; imitated, xiii. 23. 

Paganism, revived, ^iii. 42 ; expiring, 
xviii. 49 ; persecuted, xix. 5 ; imitated, 
xix. 7 ; suppressed, xxL 24. 

Paintings, in tombs, i. 38, ii. 4, viii. 
54 ; in Alexandria, vii. 55, 69, xx. 
29; by Apelles, vii. 55, 69; the 
coloui's used, iv. 56. 

Palmyra, its rise, xvii. 7. 

Papyrus, vii. 18, x. 75; copied in 
architecture, viii. 29; its kinds and 
uses, xiiL 49 ; thin papyrus or paper, 
xix. 34. 

Parchment invented, x. 75. 

Pay, of a labourer, i. 27 ; of a king's 
tutor, viii. 38; of a painter, viii. 
53 ; of a [^ysician, viii. 72 ; <^ a 
general, ix. 72 ; of a oommandeivin- 
chief, ix. 72 ; of an officer, x. 32 ; of 
a professor, x. 73 ; of a sophist, xvi. 
21 ; soldiers' prize money, xii 50. 

Payment to the Athenians, v. 20 ; to 
the Achaians, viii. 61 ; to Geomenes, 
ix. 14; royal bribe, xi. 55, 61, xiii 
1. 

Pelusium, its Asiatic population, iii 
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27 ; a station for the fleet, iv. 4, v. 

44 ; its people saibre, xiii. 61. 
Persecution of the Chiistians, ander 

Sevems, zvi. 22 ; under Dedus, zvii. 

1 ; under Diocletian, zvii. 44. 
Persians, their rise under Cyrus, iv. 32 ; 

conquer Asia Minor, iv. 32 ; conquer 

Cyprus, iv. 33 ; conquer Egypt, iv. 

37 ; bring in new gods, v. 33, 34 ; 

are defeated by the Greeks, v. 56 ; 

defeat the Romans, zvi 43; invade 

Egypt, zz. 26 ; conquer Egypt, zzi. 

36 ; are defeated by the Arabs, zzi. 

39. 
Petra described, vii. 29 ; resists Deme- 
trius, vii. 31 ; conquered by Trajan, 

zv. 7 ; lost under Valeos, zviii. 64. 
Phalanz, employed by the Egyptians, 

iv. 32; described, iz. 69; defeated 

by the Romans, iz. 68. 
Pharos island, a shelter for ships, iii. 

16 ; forms the harbour of Alexandiia, 

vi. 7 ; its lighthouse, vi. 17, viii. 22 ; 

is repaired, zz. 31 ; no longer an 

island, zzi. 51. 
Phenicians, in the .Delta, i. 33, 34, ziii. 

62 ; are ezpelled, i. 35. 
Phoeniz explained, ziii. 54 ; returns to 

earth in the year of Rome, 800, ziii. 

54 ; at the end of the Sothic period, 

zv. 32 ; in the year of Rome, 1100, 

zviii, 37. 
Philse island, viii. 29 ; temple of Isis, 

viii. 29 ; temple of Athor, z. 55 ; 

obelisk, z. 67; its population, ziii. 

14. 
Philistines, in the time of Raimeses II., 

ii. 36 ; of Rameses III., ii. 48. 
Physicians, vii. 60, zv. 3 ; in the army, 

zv. 38. 
Pistis-Sophia, zix. 32. 
Platonism in Son of Siiuch, z. 62 ; in 

Philo, ziii. 37 ; in Justin, zv. 27 ; in 

Athenagoras, zv. 30 ; in Clemens, 
zvi. 15 ; in Ammonias and Plotinus, 
zvi, 35. 
Plurality in unity, ii. 50, 54, rv. 23, 
zvi. 7; denied by the Jews, viii. 
59 ; and by Athenagoras, zv. 30. 
Population of Egypt, ii. 41, iv. 49 ; 



under Auletes, zi. 47 ; under Vale- 
rian, zvii. 6; under Heraclios, zzi. 
45. 

Porphyry, quarries, viii 24; for sta- 
tues, ziii 50 ; oolunms, zvii 21. 

Priesthood, ii. 45 ; its four orders, iv. 
46 ; their books, zvi. 6 ; their duties, 
ii. 33; their dwellings, ii 33; vui 
29. 

Price of a horse, of a chariot, ii. 37 ; of 
com, z. 32, zzi. 20 ; of tin^ zzi. 
20. 

Pricks on the skin forbidden by tne 
Jews, iii. 3 ; used by the kings, iz. 

. 41, zi. 2. 

Procession, under Thothmosis III., ii. 
4 ; under Philadelphus, viii. 3, &c. 

Prophecy forbidden, zviii 39. 

Proverbs, vii. 29, zi. 41, ziii 16, 37, 
ziv. 23, zz. 6. 

Provinces, under Theodosius, ziz. 44, 
45 ; under Justinian, zzi. 18. 

Ptolemais built, vii. 13; its size, ziii. 
14 ; its church, ziz. 27. 

Pyramids, at Cochome, i. 18 ; at Mem- 
phis, i. 15, 27, ii. 2, v. 27, zi. 37 ; 
at Napata, i. 39. 

Quarries of limestone, i 26 ; granite 
i. 40 ; syenite, ii. 22 ; basalt, iv. 6 ; 
poiphyry, ziii. 47. 

Queen regent, ii. 18 ; regnant, i 31, zi. 
1, 30, 59, zii 1 ; consort^ her main- 
tenance, iv. 30. 

Races of men, i 3, vii. 14, zi. 7, zzi 

57. 
Religion, described, i. 8, ii. 54, v. 29, 

zi. 39 ; attacked by the Persians, v. 

33, 53; allowed by Alezander, vi 

12 ; I'estored under Ptolemy, vii. 11 ; 

copied by the Romans, ziii 20, ziv. 

26; becomes more refined, ziv. 23; 

becomes monotheistic, zv. 21, zvi 7. 
Religious books, zi. 44, zvi. 6, 8, zvii 

17, zviii. 13. 
Religious wars, about the bull, zv. 14 ; 

about the ax)codiIes, ziv. 21 ; about 

the dogs and fish, ziv. 22 ; contmue 

in the fourth century, zviii. 49. 
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THIBD INPBX: 



Bent of Uod, i. 44. 

Revelation, Book of, the l)ea8t, xiii. 65, 
ziv. 7; the second beast, xiii. 65; 
th$ faLse prophet^ liy. 7 ; the two 
witneaaea, xiv, 12; the number of 
the beast, xv. 55; the miUeunium, 
XTii. 16; its authonship diapnted, 
XYii. 16. 

Revenue, under Darius, y. 15 ; under 
Philadelphus, viii. 75 ; under Aulete^ 
xi. 47 ; of an archbishop, xxi. 6. 

Rhoda, island, xxi. 44. 

Rhodes besieged, yii. 49. 

Rinffs used for money, ii. 5 ; as tokens 
of authority, i. 43 ; used in mar- 
riage, XT. 26. 

Roads, measured by Julius Caesar, xiii. 
5 ; from Heliopolis to Petra, iu 9 ; 
from Alexandria to Palestine, xiv. 
11 ; of the Itinerary, ii. 9, xv. 36. 

Romans become known to Egypt, viii. 
11; offer to help Euergetes, ix. 8; 
protect Epiphanes, ix. 64 ; refuse p;<y 
from Egypt, ix. 78 ; govern Egypt, 
X. 15 ; their ambassadors are paid by 
Egypt, xi. 28; their lawlessness in 
Egypt, xi. 60, 64; become mastei's 
of Egypt, xii. 53; Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, so called, xviii. 64; 
wholly cut off from Egypt, xix. 46. 

Roses cultivated, xiv. 25. 

Kosetta Stone;, ix. 74. 

Sabbath, Jewish, forbidden, xviiL 30. 
Sabellian controversy, xvii. 8. 
Salt pit^ near Pelusium, iv. 12. 
Sais described, iv. 35 ; its rise, iii. 17 ; 

its prosperity under Amasis, iv. 85. 
Samaritans settle in Egypt, vi. 13 ; 

quarrel with the Jews, x. 26. 
Scientific poems: astronomical, viii. 

42 ; astrological, viii. 45 ; medical, 

X. 42 ; geographical, xiii. 61. 
Sculpture, the styles described, iv. 50 ; 

false style, ix. 9 ; copied by the 

Greeks, iv. 59. 
Scythian invasion, iv. 
Serapis, his temple at Memphis, v. 26 ; 

his worship in Alexandria, vii. 16, 

xviii. 50; is monotheistic, xv, 20; 



temple at Canopus, xvi. 4 ; temple at 
Alerandria burnt, xvi. 3; again 
burnt, xix. 4. 

Serbonian bog, iv. 12. 

Serpent woi-sbipped by the Egyptians, 
i. 17; by the Jews, iii. 5; by the 
Christians, xv. 24 ; in the Eleusiniau 
mysteries, viii. 21, xvi. 9; its war 
with the human race, ii. 14; its 
conquest, ii. 29, xi. 36 ; in a catalep^, 
ui. 4. 

Sesostris, Sesoosis, or Sesouchosis, the 
deeds given to him by Aristotle, 
iii. 7 ; by Herodotus, v. 24 ; by 
Strabo, ix. 11 ; by Diodorus, xi. 36. 

Shepherds, enter Egypt, i. 34; are 
expelled, i. 35 ; are hated, i. 45. 

Ships invented, i. 5 ; of Tarsus, Tyre, 
and Sidon, ii. 61, iii. 14; unusually 
large, ix. 44 ; of wai*, xiL 10 ; of 
burden, xiii. 57 ; the rate of sailing, 
xiii. 57. 

Sibylline verses, xv. 55. 

Slaves, n^roes under Thothmosis III., 
ii. 4; under Amunothph III., ii. 
19; under Darius, v. 15; llieir 
price, when captives, viii. 56 ; when 
native, x. 32; not kept by the 
Therapeutse, xiii. 26. 

Sothic period, b^;ins, it 6 ; ends, xv. 

32. 
I Sphinx near the pyramid is carved, i. 
28 ; is worahipped, ii. 18. 

Statue, the oldest known, i. 28. 

Statue of Amunothph III., ii. 19; called 
the son of Aurora by Hesiod, ii. 56 ; 
is oveithrown, v. 3 ; is musical at 
sunrise, xiii. 14, 61 ; is restored, xv. 
18 ; still musical, xvi. 5. 

Steel used, i. 24 ; xnade in Cyprus, iii. 
15. 

Stone for statues, iv. 56 ; for buildings, 
iv. 58. 

Sun worship, v. 33. 

Sun-dial, xiii. 22. 

Surgery, vii. 61, xi. 66, xii. 25. 

Syene on the borders of Ethiopia, iv. 
14 ; its astronomical well, xiii. 15, 
xvi. 2. 

Syrian sovereigns of Egypt, xvii. 21, 
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• 28 ; intercourse with Egypt, xxi. 1 ; 
protection to the philosophers, xxi. 
24 ; versions of the Bible, xxi. 38 ; 
physieian, xxi. 38. 

Tablet, of Karnak, ii. 4 ; of Abydos, 
ii. 32 ; of Oanopus, ix. 7 ; of Bosetta^ 
ix. 74. 

Tanis, its rise, iii. 11, 14; its trade, 
iii. 16 ; is conquered, iii. 28 ; its fkll 
under Sais, iv. 24. 

Tarsus, its trade and ships, iii. 14, xii. 
30 ; its philosophers, xii. 30. 

Taxes, under Joseph, i. 44; under 
Dai'ius, V. 15 ; under Tachos, v. 44 ; 
under Philadelphus, viii. 75 ; under 
Auletes, xi. 47 ; under Augustus, 
xiii. 18 ; under Valens, xviii. 63 ; 
under Justinian,, xxi. 18«. 

Taxes of Coele-Syria, Phenicia, and Sa- 
maria, ix. 12. 

Temple, rock hewn, i. 30, ii. 39, 40, 
xv. 7; ibiitated by the builder, ii. 
20; architecture, ii. 20, x. 30, xii. 
26, xiii. 53 ; the scieen added, ii. 47. 

Thebes, its situation, i. 10, 37; de- 
scribed, ii. 52 ; overthrown by Lower 
Egypt, ii. 51, iii. 1 ; again by Cam- 
byses, v. 1 ; described by Hecatseus, 
vii. 3v> ; overthrown by Lathyrus, xi. 
26. 

This or Abydos, its situation, i. 9 ; its 
genealogical tablet, ii. 32. 

Timber little known, i. 4; brought 
from Lebanon by the Assyrians, iii. 
27 ; in Tarsus and Cyprus, iii. 14 ; 
imported for mummy cases, vii. 10 ; 
for buildings, xix. 6, 

Tin in the coins, vii. 54 ; its value, xxi. 
20. 

'Htlies for the poor, xviii. 60. 

Tombs, of Thebes, i. 38, ii. 4, 28, 52 ; 
are opened, vii. 36 ; of Beni Hassan, 
i. 18 ; of Napata, i. 41 ; of Memphis, 
i. 27, iv. 1, V. 26 ; of the Bulls, vii. 
11; of Alexandria, xiii. 14. 

Tonsure of the priests, i. 43, v. 28, xiv. 
23 ; used by the emperor, xvi. 1, 

Tiade wind disco veieJ, x. 71, xiii. 45. 

Travellers in Egypt: Thales, Solon, iv. 



. 20 ; Cleobulus, Hecatseus of Miletus, 
iv. 27 ; Pythagoras, Xenophanes, iv. 
28; Hellanicus, Herodotus, v. 23; 
Eudoxus, Chrysippus, Plato, v. 42 ; 
Hecatseus of Abdera, vii. 36 ; Dio- 

. dorus, xi. 35; Stmbo, xiii. 14; Dion, 
xvi. 2 ; Rufinus, xviii. 59 ; Anto- 
ninus, xxi. 7. 

Tree, liie sacred, bestows life, ii. 55 ; 
oracular, among the pagans, xiv. 7, 
XV. 34; among the Christians, xix. 
18, 

Trench on- eastern fjM}nti«:, iv. 12, v. 
39. 

Trial of the dead, ii. 30, xi. 43. 

Trinity of the i^yptians, ii. 50, 54 ; of 
Philo, xiii. 37 ; of the Book of Wis- 
dom, and of Theophilus, xiv. 15; 
under the form of a triangle, xiv. 23 ; 
thought heretical, xv. 56 ; attributed 
to Plato, xvi. 15; of the Platonists, 
xvi. 35 ; defended by Dionysius, xvii. 
2 ; explained by Sabellius, xvii. 3 ; 
tritheism, xxi. 31. 

Troglodyte, ii. 58, iii. 6, xxi. 57. 

Tyre, its trade with Egypt, iii. 14. 

Value of money lower than in other 

places, ii. 42 ; no longer so, xiii. 30. 

See Costy Pay, Payment, Pricey Re- 

venue. Mines, Taxes* 
Yehiculation complained of, x. 67, xiii. 

42. 
Ventriloquism, viii. 46, xiir. 8. 
Voyage, from Eziou-geber to Zanzibar, 

ii. 61 ; round Africa, iv. 8 ; of Hanno, 

iv. 8 ; to India, x. 70 ; xiii. 18, 45 ; 

to. Ceylon, xiii. 46 ; to Italy, xiii. 57 ; 

to England, xxi. 20. 
Voyage of Paul and Josephus, xiii. 57. 

Wall, Roman, at the frontier, xvii. 39^ 
Water, the source of all things, xi. 39. 
Week used, i. 22 ; the days of, v. 28, 

xix. 10. 
Well, astronomical, xiii. 14, xv. 19. 
Wells, on the road to Berenice, viii. 23 ; 

dug in Alexandria, xii. 9; in tht 

Oasis, xix. 41. 
Wine, its early use, i. 42 \ its several 
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Undi, viii. 44; those of £g}rpt, viii. 

44, ziii. 51; tfaoie imported, xiii. 

52. 
Womeo, their treatmeDt, L 31; are 

priestMaei, L 32 ; are queens ragnant, 

L 29, zu 1, 30, 59, adi. 1, iTii. 

21,33. 
WriUDg, its kinds, Egyptian, zvi. 13; 

Greek, zr. 44; with illuminatioDS, 

zz. 29 ; of Moont Sinai, ziz. 37. 

Yeab, its three seasons, i. 22; iU 
length, i. 22, z. 43 ; no intenalary 



days, ▼. 30 ; corrected by the priests, 
iz. 7; corrected by Sosigenes^ zii. 
21; the oorrectioa ordered, xiii. 
4; its hierc^lyphic, ziii 54; how 
used in dates, zir. 3 ; zyi. 30 ; how 
by the astronomerB, ziz. 10 (see 
CbfoKbr, MonthSf Week); copied 
by the Babyknians, iii. 23. 

ZoAM, see TooM, 

Zodiac of the Memnoniam, il. 32, ▼. 3 ; 

of Dendei:a, ziii. 23; of Latopolis, 

ziT. 18. 
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